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Foreword 


Homeopaths and Ayurvaids base their treatment on chronology 
ol symptoms related by the patient and his or her relatives. Modern or 
rational medicine tries to unravel the cause of these symptoms, the 
underlying disease process and the total physical and psychological 
damage done to that particular individual, complicated by other 
malefactors which have unhinged the smooth running ol the complex 
human machinery. In my opinion, most of the historians are like 
homeopaths and Ayurvaids who only record chronology of historical 
happenings. Many a time they are tempted to omit important events, 
or even twist them to suit their ulterior motives. 

Real history is not only a record of happenings, but analysis ol (he 
various facts, Known as well as relatively less known, which explain 
their occurrence. The current book by Professor Gurtej Singh is real 
history. I am so happy to note that he reached a correct conclusion that 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah was a real nationalist who did his best to have 
united India with a truly federal constitution. J used to fee) amused to 
read the oil repealed statement of M. K. Gandhi that Pakistan would 
be formed ‘over my dead body’, when for all practical purposes Con¬ 
gress had decided to part company with the Muslim majority provinces. 
Nehru and Patel wanted a really effective Hindu rule over the remain¬ 
ing part of India with a centralised constitution with little power to the 
constituent slates. 

Professor Guriej Singh has done well to quote the indictment by 
Churchill that between 1937 and 1939 when Congress pai ly i tiled most 
of the Indian provinces, that Congress governments had resorted to 
police firing more often and killed more people by police firing than in 
similar incidents in the previous 200 years of the British rule. That is 
when the apostle of non-violence was the guiding spirit. This aptly 
explains the ever increasing state and state inspired violence and 
terrorism. Gurtej Singh is at his best when he convincingly proves that 
right from 1818, the British had no doubt in their minds that they would 
ultimately leave India, and that the role of the Congress leaders was to 
successfully exploit the cloak of secularism to grab power for themsel: 
ves, hoodwinking the Sikhs. The Sikhs who had given 85 per cent of 
sacrifices in the various freedom movements had to face annihilation 
attempts. Their struggle for survival against heavy odds after 1947 is 
the main story of the book. 
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1 congratulate Professor Gurlej Singh for his approach to the 
writing of Sikh history. A true history of the Sikhs right from the time 
of Guru Nanak has vet to be written. The present work provides a sound 
theoretical framework for this. It is my earnest desire that Sardar 
Gurtej Singh should do exclusively three things in life. He should only 
write, write anld write Sikh history both in English and Punjabi. 1 
recommend Ihtkbook as a model for history writing. 


2080 - J5 C, Kuldip Singh. 

Chandigarh. 

3 - (t - 10%. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sardai Gurtej Singh needs no introduction. For Lhc common mass 
of Sikhs, particularly the younger generation, he is the hero who had 
the guts to resign from the prestigious Indian Administrative Service 
in protest. Bold and unique, as this decision was, there is no other way 
Gurtej Singh could have reacted. Not only does he clearly understand 
the true spirit of Sikhism and its stand against injustice and oppression, 
it has become a part of his nature. His reactions are always as correct 
as they are spopntancous. His decision to quit IAS cost him dearly, but 
he has never regretted it. 

His scholarship and commitment to the cause of Sikhism or the 
message of the Guru has never been in doubt. The Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee recognised this by conferring on 
him the rare honour of Professor of Sikhism - a distinction shared only 
by the laic erudite scholar Sirdar Kapur Singh. 

In the present book, Sardar Gurtej Singh casts his penetrating eye 
on the recent history of the Sikhs, with particular reference to the 
so-called Indian Independence struggle, and the role of Sikhs, treat¬ 
ment meted out to them and the genesis of the Punjab problem. His 
observations and conclusions might cause shock and disbelief among 
certain quarters. His very approach, questioning the traditional views, 
is bound to raise many an eyebrow. 

We arc accustomed to accounts that glorify the Independence 
movement, and a few stalwarts of the Indian National Congress have 
been accepted as our heroes. Mahatma Gandhi is presented as the 
greatest saint, modern India has produced, and is regarded as father 
of the Nation. Jawahar Lai Nehru is not far behind, with the title of 
Uncle or Chacha Nehru. 

The author questions the very intentions of the leaders of the 
movement. He has based his premise on the proclamations made by 
the British Government from time to time, as well as the policies 
pursued by our leaders. The later clearly indicate that our leaders had 
no doubt in their minds that departure of the British from India was 
only a matter of time. The so-called freedom struggle was in fact a 
struggle for succession to hegemony. The Hindu leaders with an over¬ 
whelming majority in the country, as well as in the Congress, wanted 
an unrivalled succession to authority under cover of nationalism and 
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secularism. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, who later bacamc (lie undisputed 
leader of M uslims in 1 ndia, saw (hrough the game and claimed his share 
of I he cake. Sikhs were the only party that believed that the British 
would never lejive, unless pushed out. They, therefore, continued the 
fight and suffered heavily in terms of prison and death sentences. This 
partly explains (he sacrifices made by (he Sikhs far out of proportion 
to their nuknbers. Their faith in the Congress leaders remained un¬ 
shaken, and they continued to cast their lot with the Hindus, blaming 
all the while the Muslim League ofsecessionism and lack of patriotism. 

Subsequent events, however, exposed the hypocrisy of the Con¬ 
gress leaders. We have continuously been fed with the progaganda, that 
Congress wanted a tree and united India, and that it was Jinnah who 
was responsible for the partition of the Country. As a result, common 
man in India has acepted it as a truth. With convincing evidence, 
however, Gurtej Singh has acquitted him of the charges. He has even 
shown that Jinnah tried his best to keep India united. He certainly 
wanted adequate safeguards for Muslims as well as other minorities. 
But the Hindu Congress leaders, who wanted absolute power, 
furstrated his efforts. This conclusion was indicated by Maulaua Abul 
Kalam Azad in his famous book India Wins Freedom. 

The treatment meted out to Sikhs after partition, has amply 
demonstrated that fears expressed by Jinnah were genuine. One wishes 
Sikli leaders had relied more on their own common sense than the 
pious platitudes of the big brother. 

Hindu leaders made solemn pledges of‘glow of freedom’ to the 
Sikhs when support of the later was required. The Congress had 
committed itself to a federal structure with autonomy to constituent 
states, and to formation of linguistic states on more than one occasion. 
When, however, power passed into their hands, these assurances were 
conveniently forgotlon; and a unitary constitution with all powers 
vesting in the centre, and states reduced to no more than municipal 
corporations, was adopted. In the case of Punjab even that was denied, 
since a cruel stroke of destiny has created a Sikh majority in this area. 
In 1956 when all other stales in India were reorganised on the basis of 
language, the demand for a Punjabi speaking state was turned down, 
for no other reason than that the ruling Hindus might become a 
minority in this state. Sikhs had to wage a prolonged struggle in which 
thousands went to jail, and hundreds died. It was only in 1966, when 
Sikhs had demonstrated their indispensibility in the 1965 war with 
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Pakistan, that a decision for a Punjabi speaking slate was reluctantly 
taken. In the process, however, wings of the infant state were complete¬ 
ly clipped, in the hope thal whatever was left of the helpless body, would 
languish perpetually at the mercy of the Centre and the neighbouring 
stales, newly created for the purpose. Its river water and power were 
snatched. Its capital was taken over as union territory with no justifica¬ 
tion whatsoever. 

The author has brought out all this and much more thal constitute 
the Punjab problem. Sikhs feci with ample justification that the prob¬ 
lem has been deliberately created. To the other side, however, it is not 
a problem. It is their solulion lo the overall problem of minorities, 
particularly the Sikhs. The minorities, must be shown their place in the 
largest democracy of the world. If they don’t see, there is the mighty 
Indian army with tanks and bombs lo invade the Golden Temple and 
ra 2 e the Akal Takht to the ground. That thousands of innocent pilgrims 
arc killed in the process, is of no consequence. ‘Secular’ and 
‘democratic’ values must prevail. Minorities must be reminded oc¬ 
casionally. Hence, the demolition of Babri Masjid. 

Sardar Gurlej Singh’s approach to history is refreshingly new. His 
interpretation is in some aspects diametrically opposed lo the tradi¬ 
tional view. He relates the recent events and the Punjab problem to (he 
age-old altitude of Hinduism, which does not tolerate anybody except 
on terms dictated by Brahminism and Manuvad. Hegemony of the 
Brahmin must be accepted. It is surprising that M.JK Gandhi who 
posed as the Messiah of Harijans, did not favour opening of all temples 
to Harijans, all the time.The maximum he could suffer was opening 
some temples to Harijans during fixed hours, that would leave enough 
time for Pujaris to clean the temple for the visit of higher castes. 

One may not agree with all that Sardar Gurtej Singh suggests. 
However, nobody who is genuinely interested in solution of the Punjab 
tangle can ignore his analysis: Oppression or destruction of minorities 
as a solulion, is no better than that of cutting out the stomach as a cure 
for hunger. Sant Bhindranwale has been widely projected as a secces- 
sionist, as in fact all Sikhs are painted in media and government 
propaganda. The author has brought out in this book that the Sant only 
demanded an honourable place for all monorities, including Sikhs. The 
Sikh ideologue, Sirdar Kapur Singh, who is credited with authorship 
of the now well-known Anandpuf Sahib Resolution, wanted a fedreal 
structure for India with residuary powers to states. In fact, he wanted 
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the centre to retain such powers as were necessary to ensure a fair 
treatment to minorities in all constituent states. Herein lies the solution 
to the ills of India, including the Punjab problem. So long as Hindu 
leaders refuse to sec this, India as a flourishing economy and a world 
power will remain a distant dream. 

Before 1 close, it seems necessary to record a brief observation on 
the British role in the transfer of power in 1947. From the accounts 
given in this bookt it seems the British Government was in undue haste 
to quit. Some excellent suggestions from Sikh leaders were not con¬ 
sidered, for no other reason than this unwarranted haste. Heavens 
would not fall, if their departure were delayed by a few months. Some 
worthwhile arrangement could have been worked out during this 
period, to ensure security of the minorities on both sides. They failed 
to discharge the responsibility, and as such, they must share the repon- 
sibility for hundreds of thousands murdered and millions rendered 
homeless on both sides of the border, in the aftermath of partition. 

Sardar Gurtej Singh deserves congratulations on his free and 
frank analysis of the Punjab problem, and on boldly expressing a view 
shared by many but rarely expressed. The leaders, whom the author 
holds responsible for the present mess, will not accept his conclusions. 
But with this book he gives them an opportunity to explain their 
position to make amends for the wrongs done. 


May 31,1990 


Kharak Singh 



Preface 


I must begin by admitting that this is a book which should have 
been written at the white heat of passion. This story pertains to a people 
whom the Noble Lord Gobind Singh, embodiment of nine prophets of 
God, has created as a new race of knights wedded to an ideology. It is 
intended to be a new nation comprising of the best men and women of 
all cultures and faiths, to serve mankind as a whole. These people are 
heirs to Revelation recorded and penned by the prophet of God 
himself and hence existing in the purest form and nearest to as it came. 
They believe in and experience its vastness and all embracing nature, 
everyday of their lives. Every day of their existence, these people pray 
that it may become the common treasure of mankind. They preserve 
this wholly blemish-less, most elevating and complete Truth as a trust 
to be handed over to one and all without considerations of race, creed, 
country, culture or colour. All those who seek earnestly and are armed 
well with the purity of heart to receive it, are the legitimate heirs for 
whom the trust is held, (ja ka hirda sudh hai khoj sabad me le). So far 
lor over three centuries they have defended the message with their 
blood. Superhuman sacrifices have been demanded of them every now 
and then and they have cheerfully made these in the full conviction that 
the Word of their Gurus, whom they regard and who regarded them¬ 
selves, as common prophets of all mankind, be adequately preserved. 
1 am conscious that 1 write of a nation with a genuine mission of 
universal brotherhood and eternal peace, that is, of the Sikh nation. 

In an effort to preserve this message intact they confronted the 
Mughal, Afghan, Persian and the British Empires, the greatest empires 
of their times, and emerged with dignity after bitter prolonged con¬ 
flicts. Description of one such representative battle which took place 
on February 05,1762 near Malerkotia, is symbolic of their remarkable 
striving to uphold Truth as they know it, as it has been brought to them 
by ten successive Prophets of God. It will bear a telling even here. 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, one of the greatest generals of Asia, made one of 
his lightning marches covering one hundred and fifty miles from Jan- 
diala to Malerkotia, in less than two days. In the battle which lasted 
the whole day, Sikhs lost most of their able bodied men. The toll was 
perhaps thirty thousand. At the end of the day, in their evening con¬ 
gregational prayer, they, in the immortal words of the Panth Parkash, 
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begged God to preserve (he Panth, for, ‘if (he Panlli does not survive, 
who will propagate Your Message (the Oranth)". (panth ki rakhoge to 
granth ki rahegi noth, j /until hi na raha to granth leva kaun manegri). 

Ruchi Ram kahili who wrote an account of the Sikh struggle 
under the British must also be quoted here. He says, "My only excuse 
for undertaking 4o write a history of the recent Akali movement of my 
own times is thab sonic of (he happenings, as I saw them with my own 
eyes, were almost unique in the history of the world, excepting, of 
course, the Sikh history itself. I saw on these occasions the commonest 
men drawn directly from the lowest ranks of the community rising to 
great heights of idealism and acting the part of heroes. -- In their case 
it was not blind obedience like that of the Balaclava horsemen. — but 
indomitable, unconquerable faith that they were doing the right thing 
in the service of their God and the community. The stories of the 
Crusades pale into insignificance before the Guru-ka -Bagh or Jaito 
episodes — 

Ever since 1947, they are in a situation in which they face an 
undeclared war by an imperial power under the garb of a democratic 
modern state. How grim the situation is, can be known from the 
lollowing two lacts, one that, they have already sacrificed their lives in 
greater number than they had done in the centuries of confrontation 
with the three other empires put together. Secondly, their part of the 
story has just begun (o be told. There is .no newspaper or political 
journal to which they have not introduced themselves with a piece 
soaked in their blood. Inspile of that their complete story remains 
untold. It is not because it is a secret, incomprehensible or a mysterious 
tale, but that the world has had no lime to pause and listen to what they 
are saying though it has been hearing it for at least a decade even in the 
recent past. 

Theirs is a story which will brook no ordinary telling. Yet they 
have been so involved in constant strife for centuries, striking blows for 
all mankind in defence of a philosophy that belongs to all, that they 
have never been quite free to relate their experiences. Though they 
have been most eloquent in writing their odyssey in the blood of then- 
noble Prophets and the saintliest of Sikhs, yet they have not equally 
dexterously played with words to produce some significant pages. An 
occasional Rattan Singh Bhangu, Santokh Singh, Puran Singh, Giani 
Dil Singh, Kapur Singh, Daljeet Singh, Jagjit Singh and Harinder Singh 
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Mahboob is all that they have ever had. Their story is like the gushing 
river enthusiastically proceeding on its home\Vard journey. Perhaps an 
Arnold Toynbee, a Hendrik Willem Van Loon or an Emil Ludwig 
should have recorded this glorious onward march. The tale of these 
remarkably genuine people is like a music full of thousand melodies to 
which their holy book is attuned, and perhaps it can best be told by a 
Beethoven or a Mozart of the future. In the genuineness of their desire 
to be of some service to mankind and in their capacity for sacrificing 
for purely moral causes, they have been equal to any other people the 
world has ever seen. Dying in thousands for their religion is what they 
have done almost every fifty years of their existence. Such is the 
intensity of their living faith that they remember their prophets every 
waking hour and go to bed praying that their memory returns to them 
in dreams, (aao subhagee neendrie main pit milava hoe). 

Such a people deserve inspired writers and poets to tel! their 
incredibly wonderful tale. It is my belie! that no lesser person must 
attempt it. Ixarned quotations from a hundred authorities do not 
suffice. The commonly employed superficial approach, which charac¬ 
terizes many recent works, never can. Many quick works have been 
attempted in the wake of the holocaust of the last decade or so, none 
of them can be termed satisfactory. The narration is not even half told. 
It is bigger than the mental canvass of many of these writers and is 
clearly beyond sortie of the mercenaries who have attempted to pen it 
down. A person whose style is characterized by great humanity, vigour, 
courage of conviction, humour, breadth of vision and above all, a very 
balanced love for life will have to take it up some day. I believe, 1 have 
already confessed, that it is not a story I can do justice to. 

For me it is primarily an exercise in trying to know what went 
wrong in the Punjab. The plight of Sikhs in modern India is certainly 
worth exploring. Attempting an analysis of this kind is perhaps the best 
way of going about it. The intention of this short treatise is also to draw 
attention to a perspective which h^is been often missed. That is all that 
is claimed by the author. I am satisfied in the thought that some day, 
when a Bhai Gurdas, a Gibbon or a Plutarch majestically takes up the 
pen to write one of the most wonderful description of the most 
spiritually awakened people, he will have the opinion of a person, who. 
at one stage of their history, was in the thick of it all. 
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In a way it is an incomplete work. A work of this nature should 
have been preceded by another containing a factual history of the 
recent past and an authentic bare statement about the situation prevail¬ 
ing today. It wbulfr have been helpful for instance, to have a document 
describing the medieval torture houses set up by modern India, pic¬ 
tures of the torture victims depicting the gruesome details and above 
all a description of the total judicial callousness which helped these to 
flourish. I hope that someone, with a heart in the right place, will take 
it upon himself to prepare that document. Perhaps it will suffice to put 
all the well known and well documented stories pertaining to these 
together. The hatred that these extrude, hits you like a ton of bricks. It 
may also help the people of India to get an insight into the minds of 
their rulers, the cultural mores that sustain them and the quality of 
democracy that the people are being made to endure. 

As a part of my narration, I found myself suggesting a theory 
indicating the spurious nature of the India’s struggle for freedom from 
foreign yoke. I am aware that it renders all the mainstream activity, 
particularly that of the Indian National Congress and its leaders to an 
exercise in collaboration. It is comforting for me to notice that I am in 
good company in coming to that conclusion. Michael Edwardes, in his 
The Myth of The Mahatma , has cogently and clearly shown that the 
British really feared only the "Western-style revolutionaries", (p. 205) 
whom Gandhi effectively neutralized. The administration, therefore, 
regarded Gandhi as "an ally" of the British (p.204) and as a "neutralizer 
of rebellion" (p.215). Finally, he is of the opinion that, " Gandhi was 
playing some sort of double game, but it has proved impossible to find 
out with any certainly just what the game was". Perhaps it is not very 
difficult to have an opinion on the subject, but Micheal Edwardes is 
reserving it until more is generally known about what has been going 
on here in the crucial five decades of this century. 

Now that the Hindu solution to the communal tangle of India 
has failed to yield the desired results, it is Lime to try out the Sikh 
solution. A month of prayer and fasting will be necessary for the 
peoples of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh to atone for the barbarity 
of 1947. This may have to be the first step. The last will have to be the 
establishment of a confederation comprising of these countries. In 
between will come measures like free exchange of information, aboli¬ 
tion of visa system for travel between these countries and so on. Several 
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steps of this nature will be necessary before we can arrive at the goal. 
Tamlav of the Centaur can, perhaps, still be halted midway if the people 
ol these countries act with resolution and imagination. That, however, 
is not the end of the Sikh political dream. Maybe, some day, this 
confederation will become magnanimous enough and mature enough 
to attract other countries of the region. And in the very distant future, 
maybe we will eventually have a world as nature created it - without 
boundaries. 

I am thankful to my wife, Sardarni Surindcrpal Kaur who has 
stood by me through thick and thin for more than a quarter of a century. 
Without her support it would not have been possible for me to write. I 
am grateful to my son Amit Singh who worked hard to keep my 
computer in working order throughout the period of this undertaking 
and to Anurupita Kaur, a Ph. D. student, who very kindly found time 
t o fish out some four or five of the references which were crucial to the 
narration. She also took great pains to prepare the index. 1 thank them 
all for the encouragement and support while writing the book. Each 
one of them went through the manuscript from the very beginning and 
contributed byway of useful suggestions. 1 am grateful to Sandeep Kaur 
(Babbu), a post graduate student, who helped me in the preparation 
of the bibliography. But for her, 1 would have shirked the responsibility. 

I am grateful to Dr. Kharak Singh of the Institute of Sikh Studies 
who went through the manuscript. I acknowledge his contribution of a 
basketful of commas to the work. I am grateful llial he took time off 
his heavy schedule to write the introduction. 

1 thank the saintly Doctor Kuldip Singh for the foreword. I 
thank both him and Dr. Kharak Singh again for the very kind words 
they have written about me. How I wish I deserved such a mention by 
these eminent persons! 

I am also grateful to Professor H. K. S. Mehta, who found time 
to go through the manuscript and to give his valuable advice. 

I am grateful to the Institute of Sikh Studies for kindly agreeing 
to publish the work though it, surely, does not measure upto its high 
academic standards. 

The faults and shortcomings which remain, are of course, my 


own. 
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Il is customary lo have a dig al I he printers on such an occasion. 
Computers hiveiiow rendered them somewhat blameless. Neverthe¬ 
less, how can one miss the grand opportunity! They deserve my thanks 
for violatingfall well established conventions of their trade in keeping 
this book, byland large, error free. 


742 Sector 8, 
Chandigarh. 
June 06, 1996. 


Gurtej Singh. 



The Shadow of Mohammad Ali Jinnah 

Until he was temporarily replaced by Sant Baba Jarnail Singh 
Khalsa Bhindcranwalc, Mohammad Ali Jinnaii remained I he most 
notorious whipping boy of the Indian sub-continent. He was blamed 
for the spread of the communal virus and eventually for the partition 
of the country into India and Pakistan. Since it was also convenient to 
blame the British, they were popularized as being hand in glove with 
Jinnah in his diabolical design of dismemberment. All indigenous 
accounts agree that the British imperialists and fanatic Muslims 
hatched a conspiracy for I he vivisection of India and succeeded in spile 
ol the best efforts ol the Hindu Congress which struggled so gallantly 
and singlchandedly to keep the country united. Since it was impossible 
to personally accuse the blatantly Shariah violating Jinnah of being a 
fanatic or even religious, he was nonetheless popularized as a stooge 
of obscurantist ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ and of British imperialism. 
Such an allegation sufficed to convince the flock for whom convenient 
propaganda has always been enough of a proof. "They threw all the 
weight of the colonial state behind Muslim communalism, even though 
it was headed by a man - M. A. Jinnah - whom they disliked and feared 
for his sturdy independence and outspoken anti-colonialism", affirms 
a modern historian. He further talks of the, "wholesale official backing 
of Muslim communalism" and "the Muslim League, in turn, (having) 
agreed to collaborate with the colonial authorities and serve as their 
political instrument for its own reasons 1 ' 1 . This is the extent to which 
the bias exists even today. 

Another myth of the period is that the Hindu Congress was 
earnestly striving for the creation of a pluralistic society protected by 
a modern secular state with a written constitution, free press, inde¬ 
pendent judiciary, responsible executive and a truly representative 

1. Bipan Chandra, India’s Struggle For Independence, Penguin Books India (P) 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1993, p. 430. The same point is made even more effectively by P. 
K. Nijhawan in Soul To Soul, Offbeat Readings India, Delhi, 1993, p. 85;" To us 
Pakistan was the creation of British imperialism. By practicing ‘divide and rule’ 
and putting premium on Muslim intransigence, they broke India. They did not 
favour a strong and united India carving out its destiny in the world. They wanted 
India to be cancelled out by Pakistan which they knew would have to seek survival 
on India-hating and India-baiting. India with its proven potential in agriculture 
and industry could endanger their economic imperialism - successor to 
imperialism!" 
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parliament. As potent was the myth that the Hindu Congress, par¬ 
ticularly unddr the ‘saintly* Gandhi and ‘high minded’ Nehru waged a 
relentless non-violent war to free India from the clutches of the im¬ 
perial powei and obscurantist Islamic forces: partition took place in 
spite of theii^. These and a host of other Hindu leaders are projected 
as great, valiant, selfless, high- spirited Titans and even demigods. This 
attitude is completely in keeping with the self-image of the leaders 
themselves Gandhi, for instance, was, "obsessed (as he was) with a 
bclicl in his almost divine role as saviour of India 2 ". 

In reeenl years a great deal of new information pertaining to the 
partition of India and 1 ole of the prominent actors in the great historical 
event has come to light. In particular, a number of very penetrating 
biographies of Jinnah and Gandhi, the main actors, have been publish¬ 
ed and secret state papers have become available. It is now possible 
to comment more meaningfully on most of the propositions recalled 
above. 

The other view on the British position is well documented and is 
by now somewhat quite established. It mainly revolves around the 
concept o( ‘White man’s Burden’. In essence it seeks to affirm the 
piously held British belief that they were on a civilizing mission in 
India. One aspect of which was to slowly train the ‘natives’ to become 
fit for self- government. During the entire period of their slay, they 
consciously engaged themselves in their self-appointed task and having 
accomplished it, quit India most gracefully in 1947. The burden ap¬ 
pears to have been heavy, as, "they also seem to (have) be(en) intent 
on reforming Indian society both morally and politically" 3 4 . 

Although cynicism is possible and a little bit of qualifying the 
view is necessitated by objectivity, yet the documentation of this view 
is complete and remarkably coherent. "As early as 1818, the Marquees 
of Hastings noted: ‘A time, not very remote, will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the domination 
which she has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this 
country* . One of the earliest pieces of evidence supporting it is 

2. Michael Edwardes, The Last Years of British India, The New English Libraiy, 

London 1967, p. 92. 

3. -;-The Myth of The Mahatma, Constable, London 1986, p. 33. 

4. Lany Collins and Dominique Lapierre, Freedom at Midnight, Vikas Publishing 

House Pvt Ltd, New Delhi, 1976, p.12. 
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Macaulay’s minulc of March 07, 1835 on the question of introducing 
English education in India. The effective affirmation of the theory can 
be found in the declaration of Queen Victoria made on the eve of 
assumption of responsibility of governing India by the British Crown 
and several other State papers of the British Government. Kapur Singh 
has cited several passages from contemporary literature to support this 
view . Familiarity with the British constitutional ideas, the influence 
of their democratic institutions, impact of Anglo-Saxon legal concepts 
and the advantages gained from the study of the English language and 
history are too apparent to merit any discussion. If these are weighed 
in the background of the economic difficulties of the British in India 
and their dread of genuine revolutionary activity, perhaps we can arrive 
at a complete self-contained explanation for the freedom of India in 
I^47. Was there, then, any need for waging a ‘non-violent war’ for the 
purpose of attaining freedom from ‘the British yoke’? The answer, 
confirmed by the experience of Ceylon and Burma also, is ‘No’. The 
emergence of Pakistan for the first time on the map of the world, 
without even so much as passive resistance to Imperialism on the part 
of (he Muslims, seems to suggest the same. 

History appears to support this construction. In the present 
century, the first small step towards entrusting responsibility to the 
ruled was taken in 1905. It was a small step and limited in scope, for it 
envisaged elections to municipal bodies only, but in retrospect, it was 
a firm indication of the direction in which the wind was to blow during 
the century. The procedure was later clearly laid down by Edwin 
Montague (1827-1924) who announced in the House of Commons on 
August 20, 1917, that the new "policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
with which the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self- governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible self-government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire". This constituted the Liberal 
promise of a dominion status for India. Many reservations were inbuilt 
into the statement, but we know from later developments that by and 
large it did give an authentic outline of British Imperial policies. The 
process of "gradual development of self- governing institutions" had 
already commenced at the turn of the century with the bold initiative 
of British India’s Liberal secretary of state John Morley and of Lord 
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Minlo (.1845-1914). Jinnah’s opening remarks al the first Round Table 
Conference affirm that he believed in the theory that the British were 
sincerely ^vo^king as ‘guardians’ in the East, to borrow a .term from 
Plato and Michael Edwardes. Speaking in behalf of sixteen Muslim 
delegates, he said, "1 am glad Mr. President, that you referred to the 
lact that It he declarations made by the British sovereigns and statesmen 
from time to lime that Great Britain’s work in India was to prepare her 
for self-government” 1 . It is clear from the conduct of (he Hindu leaders 
that they too were aware ol the British policy in this regard and fully 
believed in iL. 

Before proceeding further it may be advisable to attempt an 
understanding of the political views of Jinnah. We know for certain 
that his philosophy ostensibly underwent a radical change from the 
time of his entering politics (o the time of his death. We may also make 
an allowance for the adjustments required by the day to day politics, 
because Jinnah was the leader of a people in momentous times and was 
obliged to give effective lead to his flock. Il is presumed here that those 
statements of Jinnah which had only currenl significance are irrelevant 
lor an assessment of this nature and can be safely disregarded. Since il 
is more convenient, the development of his political views may be 
examined separately in two distinct phases. In the first phase Jinnah 
was hailed as an "ambassador of H indu-M uslim unity" by people as big 
as Gokhale and the poetess Sarojiiji Naidu, who provided the present 
epithet. During this period he protested against Gandhi’s mixing 
politics with religion and against his fanning both Hindu and Muslim 
lanaticism. Agha Khan would later recall that Jinnah was their toughest 
opponent in 1906 and was opposed to separate electorate as that ‘was 
dividing the nation against itself 6 . A mere mention of these incidents 
will suffice. In part because the facts are well known and well ap¬ 
preciated. Also these would not be strictly relevant for Jinnah is 
supposed to have had a change of heart at one point of time. We will 
deal mainly with the long and most eventful period stretching from 
3924, the year in which he resurrected the Muslim League, to 1948 
when Pakistan became a reality. 

It would be natural to look upon Jinnah’s joining the Muslim 
League in 1913, as an indication of change in his political views. It was 


6. Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah of Pakistan, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1988, p. 
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nothing of I he kind. According lo Fazal Haque Oureshi \ he agreed lo 
joi n insisting I hat his “loyally lo the Muslim League and M uslim interest 
would in no way and at no time imply even the shadow of disloyalty lo 
the larger national cause to which his life was dedicated". The story of 
Jinnah henceforth is not that of the Muslim League views slowly 
growing upon him. A close examination of his views even after that 
event shows that right upto June 1946 Jinnah never lor a moment lost 
hope of seeing India united and independent. The theme of parity 
between the Hindu and Muslim nations for preserving the unity of 
India runs constantly through his public statements and political ac¬ 
tions taken by him during the period. His was the ease of a person 
systematically and deliberately being pushed out of the Congress and 
the gradual communalization of that national body under the influence 
ol, particularly, M. K. Gandhi. Jinnah placed much emphasis on parity 
and projected it as the key element in his quest for unity. Towards this 
end he had persuaded the Congress to agree lo separate electorate for 
the Muslims by the Lucknow Pact of 1916, which was finally rendered 
infruetuous by the Hindu leaders, to the detriment of the entire sub¬ 
continent. On every available occasion he would elaborate the twin 
themes of unity and parity which remained closest to his heart 
throughout his remaining political career in British India. 

In May 1924, while presiding over the annual session of the 
League at Lahore, Jinnah expressed the view, " that one essential 
requisite condition to achieve Swaraj is political unity between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans". At this memorable meeting, the 
Muslim League under his directions, further defined its dream ol 
independence in terms of a federal union of "fully autonomous" slates. 
The central government was to be entrusted with a few functions " of 
general and common concern. Full religious liberty", was to be "guaran¬ 
tied lo all communities". It stood for "separate electorates" in 
preference to joint electorates which were taken to be a "source of 
discord and disunion". It wanted to incorporate a provision in the 
constitution whereby a measure affecting a community could be 
vetoed by two thirds of the elected members of that community. 

As we prune the period upto partition for Jinnah’s views, we find 
him always crusading for a truly federal democratic system, complete 
autonomy to federating units with the residuary powers being vested 
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in them, separate electorate with weighlage to rnainiain parity between 
communities and for religious freedom. Again and again he prefers a 
state functioning on secular democratic lines. He was patriotic enough 
to reject as "baseless and silly" the proposition floated by British 
bureaucrats that "democratic institutions cannot thrive in the environ¬ 
ment of l he Eaif. 

A st tidy oi the circumstances which obliged him 10 withdraw from 
the Congress and to pursue the Muslim League interests exclusively, 
shows that he did so without conviction and without abandoning the 
hope ol seeing India united. He appears to have identified M. K. 
Gandhi as a communal leader quite accidentally at a garden party on 
January 14,1915. Jinnah was president of the Gurjar Sabha and in that 
capacity he presented a eulogistic address to Gandhi welcoming him 
to India. It was while replying to it that Gandhi patronizingly dubbed 
him "a Mahomedan ; ". He saw him as a dictator and a subverter of 
national interests at a meeting of the Home Rule League on October 
03, 1920, at Bombay. Gandhi wanted to alter the basic aim of the 
League which involved amending the constitution of the organization 
while Jinnah opposed him. Jinnah’s opposition was rudely brushed 
aside with Gandhi proposing that either he should go along with the 
majority or was free to resign although 18 of the 61 delegates had 
supported Jinnah. Democracyfor Gandhi and his followers meant only 
majority rule. Jinnah had no choice but to resign. Jn the resignation 
related correspondence, lie wrote, "your methods have already caused 
split and division in almost every institution that you have approached 
hitherto, and in the public life of the country not only amongst Hindus 
and Muslims but between Hindus and Hindus and Muslims and Mus¬ 
lims- what the consequences of tills may be, 1 shudder to con¬ 
template 10 ". 

Jinnah again found himself opposing similar change in the aims 
and objectives of the Indian National Congress at Nagpur in December 
1920. The change was approved at the meeting of delegates and Jinnah 
was made to face the most humiliating experience of his political 
career. Pro-changers went about it in a true fascist manner hooting 

8. Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah., p. 47). 

9.., The Collected Works ot Mahatma Gandhi, voLXIIl, Navjivan Trust, 
Ahmedabad, 1964, p. 9. 

10. Quoting Sycd, Jinnah, pp. 264-65; Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah, p. 70 
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down Jinnali's opposition. He was "howled down witli cries of ‘shame 
shame’ and ‘political impostor’". His passionate appeal for sanity was 
ignored and his pleadings to Gandhi who commanded a majority," to 
pause, to cry hall before it is loo late" went unheeded. "The boos, hisses 
and catcalls of the audience finally drove the author of the Lucknow 
Pad, and ex-president of the Home Rule League and of the Bombay 
C onference from that Nagpur platform" 1 *. Gandhi as president over 
ruled his basic objections, namely: that the constitution cannot be 
changed except if the change is supported by a three fourths majority 
ol those entitled to vote on the issue and without proper prior notice 
being given. This was the real beginning of the end of India’s ‘unity and 
integrity’. 1 wo years or so later, Jinnah tried to organise a moderate 
political parly and invited his Hindu colleagues in the congress, notala- 
ly M. R. Jayakar and Molilal Nehru to join him. They shied away and 
hencelorth Jinnah was on his own. 

He was, however not the man to give up easily on vital issues. So 
strong was his desire to see India united that in May 1927 he achieved 
the incredible by getting twenty-nine leading Muslims to abandon the 
League’s position on separate electorate. This facilitated the formation 
of Delhi Muslim Proposals. So a little later, it was easy for him to agree 
to joint electorate under certain reasonable conditions, when he saw 
the concept of separate electorate being strongly opposed, by Jayakar, 
Madan Mohan Malviya and Lala Lajpat Rai. As a part of the Simon 
Commission related activity, Jinnah also attended an All Parties Con- 
lerence in Delhi on February 12,1928, for the purpose of exploring a 
constitutional arrangement acceptable to all. By the end of February 
1928, it was however known that the Congress had firmly rejected his 
exciting new proposals under the influence of the rigid Hindu 
Mahasabha; thus, once again affirming beyond doubt that the Hindus 
were not prepared for a settlement with the Muslims. 

At the May 18,1928 meeting of the truncated All Parties conclave 
at Bombay, Motilal Nehru committee was appointed to prepare a 
constitution for united India. It was a great opportunity to propose 
something reasonable which would also accommodate the known 
views of the Muslim League. It eventually churned out a report which 
was, as it deserved to be, rejected by the minorities. Jinnah, however 


11. Stanley Wolpcrt, Jinnnh., p.71. See also Munshi,Pilgrimage to freedom, loc. cit. 
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was initially acqonjniotlalive and his Muslim League at its Calcutta 
meet on December 28, 1928 proposed to accept it provided it was 
amended on three counts: namely that, if separate electorate was 
retained, if oqe third of the scats in the Central Legislature were 
reserved for the Muslims and if residuary powers were vested in the 
Provinces. Later he would further clarify his stand on all issues raised 
by him. At a special session of the Muslim League on March 28,192.9, 
Jinnah formulated his Fourteen Points in which he envisaged a federa¬ 
tion of Hindu majority and Muslim majority provinces, separate elec¬ 
torate, adequate repo sanation for Muslims and equitable share in the 
services and autonomous bodies. An important provision which he 
wanted to be incorporated, was the right of any community to veto any 
legislation by two-thirds of its members voting for rejection. His 
proposal was considered anti-democratic by the Hindus though it 
carefully embodied the true spirit of democracy. Unfortunately, he 
discovered that the stance of the Congress hardened in direct propor¬ 
tion to his becoming accommodative. He was soon obliged to condemn 
the Nehru Committee Report as a "Hindu document", which in reality 
, it was. Another opportunity was thus lightly frittered away by Hindu 
India. 

At the Round Tabic Conference, he and Shall strongly suggested 
to the federal sub-committee headed by Lord Sankey that, "no constitu¬ 
tion would work unless it embodied provisions which gave a sense of 
security to the Muslims and other minorities". Throughout his political 
career, Jinnah remained firm in his quest for such a constitution. His 
twin purpose was to cooperate witli the Congress and to secure the 
legitimate rights of the Muslims. In March 1933, Sir Samuel Hoare 
presented his proposal for constitutional reform in India in the form 
of a White Paper. While promising a responsible government, it 
retained the vital matters with the nominees of the Crown. It was not 
deemed adequate by Indian public opinion. Jinnah thought of joint 
strategy with the Congress in opposing it. He approached the Congress 
with a proposal to concede to Muslims what had been promised to 
them by the Communal Award. 1 his would be followed by a common 
front against the White Paper. The consequences of such cooperation 
would have been to erect a common national platform against the 
British. His offelr was ignored by the Congress and rejected by the 
Hindu Mahasabha. This was the answer he received to the vital ques¬ 
tion which was uppermost in his mind and which he would articulate 
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precisely in December 1934, in a Press statement: "the crux of the whole 
issue, therefore, is: can we completely assure Muslims that the 
safeguards to which they attach vital importance will be embodied in 
the future constitution of India 12 ?" 

Jinnah never relented his effort to gathci support for his thesis. 
He made use of every opportunity to popularize his point of view 
amongst the British public and the international community. Being 
basically in consonance with the spirit of fairness, democracy and 
nationalism, his contentions were widely accepted as reasonable. That 
is what eventually proved to be his strength. In his article in Time and 
Tide of London published on January 19, 1940, Jinnah suggested, "a 
constitution must be evolved that recognizes that there are in India two 
nations who both must share the governance of their common mot her¬ 
land Nothing could have been contrived for better effect on the 
British public which expected its administrators to take a stand on 
equity and reasonableness. His transparent honesty and dogged per¬ 
sistence in getting the Congress and the British to recognize the 
legitimate Muslim interests sufficed to convince the unbiased of the 
worthiness of his cause. 

Thus, all records indicate that right from the beginning, Jinnah, 
and most of his colleagues in the Muslim League, were merelv asking 
lor some safeguards which they thought were necessary to preserve 
their culture and identity. In several meetings with the Hindu leaders, 
they frankly presented their point of view. The reasonableness of their 
contention cannot be doubted since the Hindu leaders themselves 
publicly acknowledged that such safeguards were indeed necessary. 
But the suggestion was that these would be embodied in the constitu¬ 
tion of India to be framed after independence. Jinnah thought this was 
a trap. Helping attain independence without the previous agreement 
on constitutional arrangement was "like putting the cart before the 
horse", he said, once after talking to Gandhi. "Joint action for achieving 
independence could follow, not precede, a settlement with the 

12. Stanley Walpert, Jinnah, p.136. Munshi mentions in Pilgrimage to Freedom (p. 
35) that Jinnah met him and suggested; "you all join me and let us jointly prepare 
our case against the White Paper. Let us accept the Communal Award so that 
even the Muslims will come found". 

13. See A. G Noorani, "Jinnah The Other Face",The Illustrated Weekly of India, 
April 07,1985, p.32. 
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League" 14 , he added. 

One unfortunatd part of the entire episode is that the Muslims 
were able to confirm much in advance how the Hindus would behave 
once they were in power. This opporl unity of observing the Congress 
functioning was provided to them during the iwcnlycighl months from 
1937 to October 1939. It is the period when the Congress governments 
came to power after the elections held in accordance with the newly 
promulgated Government of India Act 1935. The Congress formed 
ministries in Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, Orissa, Bilim and 
United Provinces to begin with. Later on it formed ministries also in 
the North West Frontier Province and Assam. 

The Congress went about the whole business of elections in its 
own characteristic fashion, reflecting its totally split personality in all 
the decisions it made. For instance, to begin with, it decided to contest 
the elections at its Lucknow and Faizpur meetings in 1936 and to 
postpone the decision on accepting power until after the elections. 
Nehru argued for accepting office as a strategy. The real objective, it 
was stated, would be to defeat the working of the Act and create a 
deadlock after entering the assemblies. So far it was in accordance with 
their declared aim of liquidating the British Indian Empire. It thought 
nothing of accepting power under the Act it was to undermine or of 
the fact of cooperating with the Empire it was to destroy. Once inside, 
however, the Congressmen lorgol all about the wrecking from within 
and tried to rule as best as they could. Another contradiction was that 
their election manifesto itself totally rejected the Act under which they 
were contesting and which they were to try so hard to work out during 
the brief period of their functioning. While Nehru campaigned tireless¬ 
ly and covered 80,000 kilometers in about five months to campaign for 
the Congress, Gandhi did not address a single election meeting during 
the period. Eventually the Congress was elected on 761 of the 1161 
seats it contested. It got a majority in most of the provinces and was the 
single largest parly in Bengal, Assam and NWFP. On the Muslim front 
it fared very badly. Of a total of485 Muslim seats, it was able to contest 
only 58 and^yvin 26. The Muslim League, on the other hand, was 
successful in 109 of the 482 seats reserved for the Muslims getting only 
4.8% of the total Muslim votes, 
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R. Coupland, who has made a detailed study of the period is of 
(he opinion lhal, the Congress party, apart from exhibiting other 
unbecoming traits, gave vent to its dictatorial tendencies by evolving a 
concept of ‘high command’. It completely undermined the federal 
principle which was regarded as the "only key to the solution of the two 
major problems of Indian nationhood- the communal problem and the 
problem of the Stales" 15 . Nehru went so far as to identify sell-govern¬ 
ment with Congress government. The Congress tri-colour flag was 
hoisted atop public holdings and Bande Matram was adopted as the 
national anthem: Muslims retaliated by hoisting I he Star and Crescent 
and by refusing to sing the song. It was considered by the Muslims to 
be, "not merely positively anti-Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration 
and ideas, but definitely subversive of the growth of genuine 
nationalism in India". An attempt was made to force Hindi as the 
official language; steps for the creation of a Congress army were taken 
and in several other ways Congress totalitarianism was exhibited to 
particularly overawe the minorities. "For to set a parly above the 
people, to identify its organization with the State, is to override the 
minority problem" 16 . The Muslim League was, more than ever con¬ 
vinced that in a federal India, Congress would emerge as the dominant 
party at the centre and would continue to impose, itself unreasonably 
on the provinces. Its perception was confirmed by the events of UP. 

In United Provinces, Muslim League won 26 Muslim seats in the 
assembly, rest went to the independents. The Congress contested 9 of 
the 66 Muslim seats and lost all. A coalition government was con¬ 
templated with Jinnah agreeing to nominate two members to the 
council of Ministers. Sardar Patel would accept only one. The Congress 
also proposed terms which required the winding up of the Muslim 
League in UP and complete submission by the Muslim members, which 
was of course rejected by Khaliq-uz-zamaman. Jinnah supported his 
colleague’s action. 

The communal situation worsened during these twenty-eight 

15. Indian Politics 1936-1942, Oxford University Press, London, January 1944, p.99. 
(Henceforth cited as Indian PoliUcs), It will be remembered that earlier Gandhi 
and Irwin had accepted that true federal system, limited powers to the center and 
safeguards to minorities were the essential ingredients of a constitution suitable 
for India. 
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months. Strife was visible everywhere. In the Congress ruled provinces, 
there were 57 JserSous communal riots. There were 1700 causalities of 
which more than 130 were fatal. Coupland observes, "the quarrelling 
was less spontaneous, more persistent, more deliberate' 17 . The Con¬ 
gress look adequate care to ferment trouble where there was less of it. 
The Ahrars were inspired and perhaps also financed by il to create 
trouble over Ihe Shahidganj Gurdwara in Lahore. Churchill would 
later commcnl acidly that during this short period, the Congress had 
resorted to police firing more often and had Tailed more people by 
police firing than those incidents had taken place during the previous 
two hundred years of the British rule. It was a severe indictment but 
well deserved. 

These were some of the incidents which confirmed the worst fears 
of the Muslims. 

With the fall of the Congress governments in October 1939, and 
celebration of December 02,1939, as "The Day of Deliverance" by the 
Muslims, the Hindu-Muslira relations enter a new phase. A perceptible 
change also took place in the attitudes of the two communities. Up to 
1937, the Hindus appear to have been confident of establishing 
hegemony in the sub-continent. As was clear from the election 
propaganda of the Congress, besides being confident of (he over¬ 
whelming Hindu support, it was expecting its garb of secularism to help 
il gain support amongst the Muslims also. The Muslim League was 
perceived to be a party without a mass base. While the Congress 
considered its own mass base to be formidable because il exploited the 
Hindu religious sentiment. After all the Congress had been so diligent¬ 
ly deflected from its original goal of national awakening and had been 
turned into an instrument of Hindu revivalism with the ultimate aim of 
establishing a Hindu Raj. The advantage conferred upon it by sheer 
numbers also made the Congress confident of gaining British support 
for its venture. 

The years from 1937 to 1939 wore down much of the smugness. 
The Muslims League was able to demonstrate beyond doubt that it 
was capable of acquiring a mass base for itself and that the Muslims 
were not taken in by the projection of the Congress as a secular body. 
The twenty-eight months of power had also revealed the real a im of 
the Congress pursuits and had given an inkling that Congress domina- 
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tion would eventually lead to incessant communal strife. It is in this 
period that the Congress appears to have finally and irrevocably made 
up its mind in favour of partition of the country. 

After this, the last great weapon (brabamastra) in its arsenal was 
the supposed inability of the Muslim League to carry out sustained 
mass action. This eventually meant that the Muslims were considered 
incapable of whipping up mass hysteria. That had been true upto that 
time because Jinnah, in the. hope of some settlement of the constitu¬ 
tional problem, had been abstaining from arousing Muslim emotions. 
That was taken as a weakness by the rivals. In fact he was consciously 
keeping his powder dry. It should have been apparent that once the 
League decided on partition, it would be able to take to the streets just 
as efficiently as any other party. Towards the last days of the existence 
of Congress in power, Jinnah was ominously feeling compelled to 
transform himself into a messiah for Pakistan. 

The other delusion which the Hindus incredibly stuck to even 
after the partition was effected, was, that Pakistan was not viable. This 
feeling was widespread and though it is pot easy to quantify, it appears 
to have greatly influenced the Hindu leaders and the masses. Sardar 
Patel, ‘the greatest supporter of partition’ "was convinced that — 
Pakistan was not viable and could not last -- acceptance would leach 
the Muslim League a bitter lesson. Pakistan would collapse in a short 
time and the provinces which .-had seceded from India would have to 
face untold difficulty and hardship'’ 18 . 

It would be useful for the understanding of the problem if we 
paused here a little and tried to analyze the character and aspirations 
of the parties involved in the game. Hindus were by far the most 
important people because their attitude would have determined, as it 
eventually did, the final outcome. There is little doubt that, initially, 
inspiration for the political movement had come as an orthodox Hindu 
reaction to the reforms that the British administration was imposing 
on Hindu society. Abolition of slavery, banning of Thugee and of Sati 
or widow burning, suppression of infanticide, widow remarriage, intro¬ 
duction of concept of private property and the separation of judiciary 
from the executive were some of the more pronounced reforms carried 
out between 1786 and 1838. "The British — sought to carry out reforms 

18. Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Orient Longmans, Bombay, 

February 1959, p. 207. 
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in Hindu society by legislative action. This was regarded as treasonable 
by orthodox Hindus and they cast about lor ways to resist the challenge 
to their traditional order. The most obvious was to achieve political 
liberty, — these Hindu nationalists did not believe in liberal democracy 
or in representative government, only in India for Indians 19 .” Their 
primary aikn therefore always was preservation of Hindu social order 
and not the attainment of freedom. 

A close study oft he characters and approach of some of the more 
prominent Hindu leaders, appears to confirm the view that the so 
called nationalist movement in India was really a sectarian affair. Us 
inspiration was religious and so was its goal. History of the earliest 
Hindu political theorists and leaders, Bakim Chander Chatterji, Lok- 
manya T ilak and Gopal Krishan Gokhale all appear to fully substan¬ 
tiate this assessment and answer this description. The symbolism 
popularized by them was drawn from Hindu mythology grounded in 
Hindu scriptures and their appeal was carefully aimed at Hindu hearts. 
Very early in his political career in India (1920), Gandhi’s "methods 
and programme" were perceived by Jinnah to have already caused 
split and division in almost every institution approached by him. He 
also took Gandhi to be a leader of the orthodox Hindus. In this 
judgment, Lord Wavell concurred with him:" His one idea for 40 years 
has been to overthrow British rule and influence and to establish a 
Hindu Raj; and he is as unscrupulous as he is persistent 21 ". Which is 
also the conclusion of Gandhi's biographer Arthur Koestler 22 . He too 
regards Gandhi as a Hindu obscurantist. Edwardes is right-in conclud¬ 
ing: "Gandhi’s life was a Hindu life, his message was Hindu also 23 ". 

That Jinnah’s assessment of Gandhi’s character was realistic, can 
hardly be denied. Gandhi often acted as & religious leader rather than 
as a freedom fighter. His attempt to keep the untouchables in their 
traditionally subbordinate political position in the Hindu social order 
also gave him away. As a Hindu it was his opinion that though they were 

19. Michael Edwardes, The Last Years Of British India, p. 35. 

20 See Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah., p. 70. 

21. Wavell: The Viceroy’s Journal, Edited by Penderel Moon, Oxford Univereity 
Press, Bombay, 1977 p. 314. (Henceforth cited as Journal). 

22. The Lotus and the Robot, London, 1976. 

23. Michael Edwardes, Op. ciL, p.258. 
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oppressed in Hindu society and did not have the elementary right to 
practise religion or even to enter the temples, they were still a part of 
Hinduism. At the Round Table Conference, he tried his best to prevent 
Ambedkar from espousing the cause of the Depressed classes. When 
he failed to silence him, he went to Sir Agha Khan, Quran in hand and 
served wine to Jinnah in an unsuccessful bid to gel them to oppose 
Ambcdkar’s demand. 

His attempts to cajole Dr. Ambedkar just before the Poona Pact 
were as reprehensible as the stratagem used to silence him at the 
Round Table Conference. These incidents suffice to establish Gandhi 
as a pure and simple Hindu reformer. He would not tolerate the 
attempts of the oppressed classes at gaining a measure of political 
autonomy as a matter of right even within the Hindu fold either. So it 
upset him greatly when on August 25, 1932 the British Government 
announced, as a part of its Communal Award, that it would grant 
separate electorate to Untouchables. In September 1932, he an¬ 
nounced that he would fast unto death unless the concession was 
withdrawn and commenced his fast on September 19,1932. He persist¬ 
ed until Ambedkar, on the fifth day of the fast, was coerced into 
rejecting the award. For getting him to agree to that, the Dalits had to 
be given twice the number of reservations as had been awarded by the 
British government. This agreement came to be known as the Poona 
Pact and was concluded in the Yarvada Jail on September 25, 1932. 
Gandhi was satisfied since it could be projected as a concession 
ostensibly willingly given by the higher castes to the lower ones. This in 
itself ensured their subordinate status, of course, within the Hindu fold. 

At the root of Muslim fears was the dread of the overwhelmingly 
Hindu numerical majority. This apprehension was first spelt out 
graphically by Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Mushtaq Hussain of Hyderabad 
(1841-1917) on December 30, 1906. While speaking at the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference at Dacca, he said, "the rule of India 
would pass into the hands of that community which is nearly four times 
as large as ourselves. —Then, our life, our property, our honour and our 
faith will all be in great danger.- Musalmans (will) have to face most 
serious difficulties in safeguarding our interests from the grasping 
hands of our neighbours 24 ". •> 

Religious discrimination was expected to be a sure consequence 
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of the Hindu raj. The doctrinal aspect of Hindu and Islamic antagonism 
is well established and well borne out by history. It is sussicntly summed 
up by Alberuni who, talking of the religious and social differences 
between Htindus and all others, particularly the Muslims, has recorded 
at the beg|nning of the eleventh century, "this too renders any connec¬ 
tion with them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf be¬ 
tween us and them 25 ". Idol worship which was the bane of Hinduism 
was an anathema to Islam. Socially, Islam was based on strict equality 
whereas Hinduism was synonymous for a rigid system of caste hierar¬ 
chy inbuilt with the abominable concept of pollution. It led to succes¬ 
sive downgrading of castes and sub-castes effectively paralyzing the 
entire society and rendering it incapable of concerted social or political 
action. 

The social system, based on mutual distrust, hatred and Brah- 
manical exploitation of the lower castes by the higher was so oppressive 
that people of the lower castes fled to Islam and Christianity wherever 
the system was efficiently implemented. This had happened in Travan- 
core-Cochin and Kashmir. Almost the entire population of these states 
converted to Christianity and Islam. The periods of conversion cor¬ 
respond with the existence of the most orthodox Hindu regimes. In 
1901 (he Christian population ofTravaneore was only six lakhs. By 1931 
one third of the state had become Christian. The population of converts 
arose to seventeen lakhs. Cochin had become twenty percent Christian 
by 1921. In the same year there were twenty-five lalch and a half 
Muslims in Kashmir, the Hindus numbered only a little less than seven 
lakhs. By contrast, less than twenty percent of the population converted 
to Islam in the Muslim state of Hyderabad. Studies since independence 
show that the proportion of converts to religions other than Hinduism 
has steadily increased - a sure pointer to revival of orthodoxy. In such 
atmosphere of fundamental radical differences and the prevalence of 
mutual hatred, the Muslims felt that they would not be able to survive 
as a helpless minority in the midst of a vast permanent cultural majority 
backed by the might of the state. 

Muslims also cited Hindu-Muslim violence as evidence of deep 
rooted hatred between the two communities. They feared physical 
liquidation with the help of the State power if it ever fell exclusively 
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into the hands of the Hindus. The Menace of Hindu Imperialism 
published in 1945, also predicted large scale communal violence in that 
situation. It traced the historical developments and doctrinal differen¬ 
ces to show that minorities and Dalits would suffer repression in the 
projected Hindu state. Studies of the communal violence made since 
partition, show that the fears were well founded. In 1969 and 1970, for 
instance, five hundred riots per year took place in India, From 1969 to 
1975, two thousand two hundred and ninety-six riots have taken place. 
These include the bloodiest onesofHyderabad, Bhiwandi, Jalgaon and 
Mahad 26 . To these can be added the massacre of Sikhs all over India 
in 1984, in Bidar in 1988, the large scale killing of Muslims in Assam in 
1983, Bombay in 1992 and in Malliana prior to that. All unbiased 
studies of these situations bring out three consistent features of distur¬ 
bances: first, that the police invariably helped the aggressors, that is, 
the Hindus. Second, that an overwhelmingly large number of persons 
belonging to the minorities invariably get killed; and third, (hat all 
perpetrators of the 'riots’ invariably go scot free. 

The history of Hindu-Muslim riots in India is pretty old. The first 
one having taken place under the Sultans . In the modern period, the 
first serious riot took place in the North-West Province and in Bombay 
in 1893 on the occasion of Moharrum. It was under the influence of 
religious nationalism promoted by Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920). 
Tilak used his own newspaper, Kesari to promote the Ganpali and 
Shivaji festivals, which had anti-Muslim themes and symbolism. He 
also preached in favour of cow protection in a manner which gave an 
impetus to anti-Muslim bias. 

During all the momentous years preceding the partition, both the 
Hindus and the Muslims swore by democratic and secular norms. They 
promised the protection of minorities, equality before law, a true 
federal set up and whatever goes with it. In order to know how sincere 
they were in their professions, we may try to attempt an understanding 
of their minds by observing their conduct in the immediate post parti¬ 
tion period. 

The acid test for the sincerity of Jinnah lies in the fact that he 
proposed a constitution for his Pakistan in which he recommended the 
inclusion of more relevant of the safeguards which he Had been ad- 

26. Sec S.K. Ghosh, Communal Riots in India: Meet the Challenge Unitedly, Ashish 
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vocating all his life. In his momentous first address as the President of 
Pakistan’s conititienl assembly, Jinnah made the following assertions 
on. August 11,1948;" the first duty of a Government is to maintain law 
and order, soilhal the life property and religious beliefs of its subjects 
are fully protected by the State — You are free to go to your temples, 
you are free to go to your mosques or to any other place of worship in 
the Stale of Pakistan — you may belong to any icligion or caste or creed 
that has nothing to do with the business of the State -- We are starting 
with (his fundamental principle that we are all citizens and equal 
citizens ol one Stale* That Pakistan later developed into a theocratic 
state was not Jinnah’s fault. Had he lived a little longer or if he had had 
a second line of leadership even half as upright or wise as himself, 
perhaps this would not have happened. This becomes all the more 
significant when it is realized that atleast in certain influential quarters, 
Pakistan had always been conceived as a theocratic state. In a more 
congenial geo- political environment, perhaps Jinnah’s dream could 
have blossomed into reality. Its development into an Islamic state can 
be largely explained in terms of political expediency. Perhaps such a 
development was a political necessity occasioned by initial years of 
internal turmoil and the physical absence of Jinnah or another towering 
personality amongst the leaders of that country. 

The position may be contrasted with that of India. During the 
years of the independence movement, the Hindu Congress paid lip 
service to all the basic principles of making a secular constitution for 
modern, free India. On the same footing as the first Presidential speech 
of Jinnah is the introduction of the Fundamental Resolution of the 
Constituent Assembly of India on December 13,1946, the fifth day of 
its first session. It was a great and moving event, and Jawaharla! Nehru 
tried to make it greater and more memorable with his rhetoric and 
verbosity, emphasizing the solemnity of the occasion. "The Resolution 
that I am placing before you is in the nature of a pledge.- It is an 
undertaking with ourselves and with the millions of our brothers and 
sisters who live in this great country. - And may I, Sir, also, with all 
respect, suggest to you and to the House that, when the time comes for 
passing of this Resolution let it not be done in the formal way by raising 
of hands, but much more solemnly, by all of us standing up and thus 
taking Jhe pledge anew". The text of the Resolution may be read with 
profit. It provided for enshrinement of all those principles in the 
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constitution which the Congress had been advocating all the years of 
the struggle. In particular it was mentioned," territories of the Union 
of India - would be autonomous units with residuary powers", and that 
"adequate safeguards shall be provided for minorities". Veteran Pandit 
Gobind Ballabh Pant was not to be out done. He assured the Sikhs in 
(he Constituent Assembly that, "a satisfactory solution of the question 
pertaining to the minorities will ensure the health, vitality and the 
strength of the Stale of India. The question of minorities cannot 
possibly be overrated. Unless the minorities are fully satisfied, we 
cannot make any progress; we cannot even maintain peace in undis¬ 
turbed manner 28 ". 

Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly constituted a 
Minorities Sub-Committee on February 27, 1947, with the ostensible 
purpose of implementing the above resolutions and other assurances 
held out to the minorities from time to time. It consisted of twenty-six 
members. Ujjal Singh and Harnam Singh, as members presented the 
Sikh case to it. It was deferred consideration ostensibly because of the 
uncertain conditions prevailing in the Punjab. In its meetings from the 
17th. to 19th. April 1947, the Sub-Committee concluded that statutory 
provisions for reservation of seats in the legislatures and services and 
constitution of a competent and impartial machinery to ensure protec¬ 
tion of the rights of minorities was necessary. These proposals were 
contained in the report it submitted to the Advisory Committee on July 
17, 1947. The report was accepted by Sardar Patel to be ‘the result of 
the general consensus of majority’ and was admitted alter minor 
changes by the Advisory Committee. The question of providing 
safeguards to the Sikhs was however likewise suspended on the same 
specious plea of political instability in the Punjab. 

It was only on February 24,1948, well after the transfer of power, 
that the Advisory Committee condescended to appoint a small com¬ 
mittee comprising of Vallabh Bhai Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, Babu 
Rajender Prasad, Bheeinrao Ambedkar and K. M. Munshi for the 
purpose of expeditiously considering the Sikh case and that of the 
minorities. It met on November 23, 1948, so much for the expediency 
clause. Shiromani Akali Dal represented the Sikhs before this commit¬ 
tee. It asked for separate electorate, reservation of seats in the Legis¬ 
latures of East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, and the Indian 
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Parliament, statutory reservation in (he army and a status at par with 
Hindu Scheduled Castes for the Sikh Scheduled Castes. 

The committee rejected all Sikh claims holding, "the Sikhs are a 
highly educated and virile Community with great gifts not merely as 
soldiers blit as farmers and artisans and with a most remarkable spirit 
of enterprise. There is in fact no field of activity in which they need fear 
comparison with any other community in the country, and we have 
every confidence that, with the talents they possess, they will soon reach 
a level of prosperity which will be the envy of other communities. 
Moreover, while in the undivided Punjab they were only 14% of the 
population, they will form a nearly 30% of the population in East 

Punjab, a strength which gives them.a position of considerable 

authority* This committee was, however, of the opinion that the 
reservation of seats with joint electorate for the Sikhs along with other 
minorities may be considered. 

The report came up before the Advisory Committee on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 194S, but the final decision was postponed. In the meanwhile 
Begum Aizaz Rasul, who at one time had been an active member of 
the Muslim League was nominated to the Advisory Committee. She 
had been forced to stay back in India after (he formation of Pakistan 
and her position was very vulnerable. It was easy for (he Home Minister 
Patel to intimidate her. She argued that since Pakistan had been 
formed, it would be better for the Muslims not to isolate themselves by 
asking for reservations 30 . Dr. Ambedkar’s advice that safeguards for 
the minorities having been accepted by the ConstitUQnt Assembly, 
cannot be re-considered by the its Advisory Committee, went un¬ 
heeded. So on May 11, 1949, it was resolved, "That the system of 
reservation for minorities other than the Scheduled Castes in the 
legislatures be abolished"-. Munshi notes, smiling from ear to ear, one 
visualizes, "thus was the curtain rung down on the divide and rule policy 
of the British” 31 . 

All this, of course, happened just as Jinnah had prophesied it 
would. How this position was maneuvered is a very illuminating and 
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instructive story. In dealing with the minority question, the Congress 
at last exposed its real mind and its essential communal character 
which it had cleverly concealed at least from a section of the nljnorities 
during all the years of the struggle for supremacy. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League were right in assessing that the Congress was merely 
waiting for independence to go back upon all their liberal and 
democratic professions. 

It can now be stated that the Muslims were actually apprehensive 
and genuinely felt that safeguards were necessary. There was much that 
the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha did to convince them during 
the period, that they were on solid ground in fearing Hindu domination. 
Religion was used by the Hindu leaders to propagate politics in a 
manner which convinced others that orthodox Hindus would rule once 
the Congress came into power after independence. 

In the above background, the existence of an autonomous Islamic 
power in a Hindu country striving to revive orthodox Hinduism could 
have been disastrous for Hinduism: just as the juxtaposition of a 
powerless Muslim people amid absolutely sovereign and substantial 
Hindu majority would have been disastrous for the future of Islam in 
India. That this was by no means an unfounded fear on both sides was 
understood by all who have taken pains to study the problem. Looked 
at thus, it is possible to affirm that perhaps the partition of India into 
Muslim and Hindu parts was inevitable. 

There is little evidence that the British ever wanted to ‘divide and 
rule’ or to ‘divide and quit’. There is also the additional fact that the 
seeds of freedom had been sown by them voluntarily. Unprecedented, 
the process of devolving power upon the governed, had been initiated 
by the rulers themselves. When Lord Cornwallis decided in 1786 that 
the English constitutional principles should form the basis of the 
system of government in India, he was fully aware that the process he 
was initiating was totally opposed to the authoritarian character of the 
indigenous mode of government. This process was not there on anyone 
else’s agenda and could have been postponed for centuries. Maulana 
Azad’s assessment in 1947 was that "in spite of our opposition the 
British could have governed this country for a decade 32 " more. When 
the introduction of India to self- government, its conscious education 
towards that end and the voluntary nature of relinquishment of power 
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are established^ facts, it is at least improper to accuse the British of 
introducing hinderances which, on proper examination, turn out to be 
of our own making. 

The real difficulty in the way of transferring power was several 
times pointed out by the British. Very simply, it was the problem of 
arranging successors to the British rule. Jinnah, too, pointed out again 
and again that all that was wanting in an effort to throw out the British 
was an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims to govern them¬ 
selves. Responsible persons like the secretary of state for India, Lord 
Birkenhead, for instance, had gone to the extent of daring the Indians 
to produce a mutually agreed upon constitution. The challenge was 
taken up and All Parties conferences were arranged. The result of the 
exercise was (he Nehru Committee Report which obviously delineated 
a programme for naked Hindu domination. Its hope of not being found 
out did not materialize and its constitution was rejected both by the 
Muslims as well as the Sikhs. 

The British proposal to associate Indians with the local ad¬ 
ministration to the Indians in the early years of the twentieth century 
has to be seen in that light. The difficulty of applying the one-man-one- 
vole principle had manifested itself almost immediately as the idea was 
initiated. On October 01, 1906, a memorial was presented to the 
Governor General by thirty-five prominent Muslims from all over India 
led by Sir Agha Khan. It spelt out objections to the European mode of 
democracy; "representative institutions of the EuropeaiUype are new 
- their adoption is likely, among other evils, to place our national 
interests at the mercy of an unsympathetic majority". The Governor 
General was constrained to admit, "apy electoral representation in 
India would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting 
a personal franchisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the 
communities composing the population of this continent 33 ". 

Several other attempts on the same lines also could not succeed. 
The necessary precondition for the transfer of power had also been 
precisely spelt out several times. In October 1939 it was made clear to 
all concerned that the British "would not contemplate any transfer of 
responsibility to a system of government ‘whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
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parties to the^coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
government’" There was a need to resolve the issue of sharing of 
power and we miserably failed to come to any measure of agreement 
regarding it though attempts were made to tackle it several times. 

The rigid Hindu approach, inspired by orthodox visions of Hindu 
destiny and the consequent postures, remained a formidable si umbling 
block upto the very last. This was the rock on which the ship of Indian 
unity foundered. Wavell was one of those persons who clearly under¬ 
stood the Hindu mind. He was also a soldier enough to forthrightly 
spell out the British policy in this regard. As a part of the diplomacy to 
form the interim government, he conveyed it to Jawaharlal Nehru:" 3. 
If however it was clear that the Congress will not participate in the 
Interim Government except on the condition that absolute power is 
handed over to them and the Governor- General's special powers are 
abrogated, 1 propose to speak in perfectly clear terms. I would say that 
H. M. G. have the fullest intention of handing over power to Indians. 
They wish a united India. But they do not recognize Congress as 
representing all India and have no intention of handing over power to 
Congress alone. While they are prepared to consider any modifications 
in the working of the Interim Government which are desired by both 
ma ' n ^ ar ^ es G. will not accept Unilateral demands by Con¬ 

gress" . Action of the British administration in India was also cir¬ 
cumscribed by opinions of popular pubiicmen like Wintson Churchill. 
It will be remembered that the powerful voice of Churchill was always 
exhorting the British Sovereign and successive Prime Ministers to 
stand by the Muslims. Mountbatten stated that Churchill had advised 
him, " whatever arrangements you may make, you must see that you 
don’t harm a hair on the head of a single Muslim- they’re the people 
who have been our friends, and they’re the people the Hindus are going 
to oppress, so you must take steps that they cant do it" 36 . Inside and 
outside the Parliament, he pursued the theme with the perseverance of 
which only he was capable. On this and allied points his interventions 
on the Independence of India Bill in the Parliament may be read with 
profit. For instance, speaking on December 12,1946, he said, "I am sure 
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that on the basis of majorities measured by the standards of the 
Western civilization - and proceeding by the forms and formulas of 
the govermpei^t with which wc are familiar over here will, at very early 
stage, be fatal to any conception of unity of India" 37 . 

Howjsincere these parties to the issue were, is no longer a million 
dollar question. The answer has since unfolded itself in history. Of the 
British, it can be said, that having once charted out the policy very early, 
they pursued it consistently. Regular announcements of their inten¬ 
tions were also made throughout the period of their rule. One such 
example is the Secretary of State’s announcement dated August 20, 
1917, which read: "The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the increas¬ 
ing association of Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an in¬ 
tegral part of the British Empire 38 -". The British proposed to hand 
over power to united India if they could and tried very hard to do so. 
In the alternative they proposed partition which they eventually ex¬ 
ecuted. 

In a way, the Hindu, Muslim and British attitudes to the Indian 
problem find an epitome in (heir respective roles in the history of the 
Cabinet Mission proposal of May 16,1946. It envisaged confederation 
in preference to partition, and embodied an overall plan to relinquish 
political power to leaders of united India and contained reasonable 
safeguards wliich the Muslims had been asking for and which the 
Hindus had been promising them once freedom came. For the British, 
it was an honest attempt to preserve the unity and integrity of India. 

In the summer of 1946 Jinnah was pffered Pakistan or the Cabinet 
Mission Proposal. It is surprising to read that even after all his rhetoric 
in favour of Pakistan, and the public stand of the Muslim League, 
Jrnnah still opted for united India at the first effective opportunity 
which came to him. The Muslims League readily accepted the state¬ 
ment on June 06, 1946 while the Congress was still quibbling about 
some of its provisions and the words used to express the formulation. 

It took another eighteen tell-tale days to decide in favour of united 
India. Even on June 25, 1946, its decision was half-hearted. The 
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Congress appeared to be groping around for an excuse to reverse it. 
An opportunity to do that soon presented itself in the State grouping 
scheme envisaged in the proposal. So while taking over as President 
of the Congress from Maulana Azad on July 10, Nehru spelt out a 
policy which would have sufficed to make the League go back on its 
acceptance. He, however, did not leave it there but made everything 
absolutely clear in his press conference at Bombay on the same day. 
Nehru declared, "that the Congress would enter the Constituent As¬ 
sembly completely unfettered by agreements and free to meet all 
situations as they arise 39 ". Later on an unconvincing attempt was made 
by the Congress to undo the damage but Jinnah refused to exculpate 
it. Excuse put out was that the offending statement constituted Nehru’s 
personal views, implying that official Congress thinking on the issue 
was different. Jinnah was of the view that, Nehru on those occasions, 
had spoken the real mind of the entire Hindu leadership, the con¬ 
sidered policy of the Congress and was not expressing his personal 
views. Munshi’s statement regarding the ‘real mind’ confirm the views 
of Jinnah; "he spoke what was in our hearts but gave a handle to 
Jinnah 40 ". To this extent it was the real mind that even Gandhi the 
prophet of non-violence was prepared to accommodate large scale 
violence in defense of the proposition: "Lord Wavell always used to say 
that on the occasion Gandhi thumped the table and said, ‘if India wants 
a blood-bath, she shall have it’" 41 . C. R. Rajagopalachari’s projection 
of April 23,1942, had indicated that the Congress was willing to accept 
Pakistan although it was not as yet prepared to put forward its views 
publicly. The famous Rajaji Formula of July 10, 1944 had finally 
brought the cat out of the bag by frankly accepting partition and 
transfer of population. Opinions corresponding to these had been 
freely expressed by the Congressmen in private. Nehru had written in 
his Prison Diary on December 28,1943, "instinctively, I think it is better 
to have Pakistan or almost anything if only to keep Jinnah far away -". 

In stark contrast, Jinnah’s acceptance came only in late 1946. His 
imperceptive nod in favour of the partition was the most reluctant - 
physically as well as psychologically - of all the major actors in the 
tragic drama of vivisection of India./ 
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AH Indians 4m both sides of the border must ever resent that the 
Hindus so lightly cast away this last great opportunity of keeping India 
united. It was, a bankruptcy of statesmanship which defies explanation. 
It resulted in^great misery to millions upon millions of people for all 
times to come and Hindu intolerance must bear the blame for causing 
it. Far from being the personal folly of Nehru the Bombay Press 
conference was clearly a part of the Hindu political programme right 
from the beginning of the movement for selective independence. 

It is now freely admitted that Wavell’s plan for keeping India 
united was sincerely conceived and that he had staked his career and 
even his political reputation on its success. It is also clear that it came 
within inches of success. Had it not been deliberately sabotaged by the 
Congress, it could very well have succeeded. "No doubt this required 
goodwill on the part of the Congress; but Wavell believed, mistakenly 
as it turned out, that the goodwill would be forthcoming since the Plan 
offered the last chance for securing a peaceful and orderly transfer of 
power to a united India" 42 . 

No matter which way we look at it, the fact which emerges from 
the mass of material before us is that at every crucial stage, when a new 
turn in the affairs of the country was ejected, we find the Muslim 
approach constructive and conciliatory. They ardently wanted 
safeguards and for very valid reasons. They refused to trust the Con¬ 
gress to provide these after independence. In retrospect they did well 
not to trust this political party with known communal propensities. 
They were right in assuming that the Congress would not deliver 
promises it was making so liberally. Now, with reference to the case of 
the Sikhs it is possible to assess the worth of the assurances so spon¬ 
taneously given. The fate of similar and sometimes even more solemn 
vows taken by the same body to respect the rights of the princely states 
and tribals, Christians and the Nagas may also be recalled. The fact 
that partition was preferred by the Congress to formally recognizing 
Muslim rights in itself speaks volumes. It is also apparent that the 
answer to the basic constitutional question was to be provided by us, 
it is of no avail to hold the British responsible for the failure to do so. 
The British discharged their burden in somewhat indecent haste once 
the basic agreement was reached amongst the other three heirs to the 
sovereignty of India, that is all they can be accused of. 


42. H. M. Secrvai, Legend And Reality p. 50. 


Brahmanism: The politics of faith. 

The difficulty in precisely defining Hinduism persists mainly 
because of the multiplicity of beliefs and practices, existence of widely 
differing religious texts, insistence of the believers to assert the 
geocentric character of the faith and the confusion in its history. There 
is, however, no difficulty in defining Brahmanism. What is more impor¬ 
tant about it is its ultimate objective. Since it has an organized existence 
and a philosophy, it has to have purpose of existence also. The difficul¬ 
ty arises when one tries to correlate the identifiable purpose of its 
existence with the divine Will, spiritual needs of the people or even with 
the compulsive impulse of elevated souls to do good. Strangely, it 
appears to solely exist as some sort of a theory of government having a 
mundane final goal. If the very basics of the scheme are isolated and 
subjected to thorough scrutiny, we get the clear idea that it is totally 
built up on the limited need to materially organize the society for 
achieving a severely limited mundane objective of a microscopic 
minority. Correctly speaking, religion is perhaps a misnomer when 
applied to Brahmanism, though it does exploit the dimensions usually 
covered by religion. The elaborate apparatus set up to make the 
scheme operational is amazing in terms of resilience, depth and scope. 
It effortlessly obliges the people to love the chains of their abject and 
many faceted slavery. Since it is perfect as a scheme of exploitation and 
serves no other purpose, it must be concluded that is its raison d’etre. 

The argument that it was a system devised to preserve the Hindu 
society during the long centuries of political slavery is not tenable. 
Brahmanism existed before the onset of slavery, in fact its spread is 
coterminous with the most ‘glorious ’ period of Hindu history. It is also 
certain that it existed before that. In fact it is possible to hold that 
political slavery was the result of it prevalence within the Hindu society. 
It does not appear to have done a good job of preserving the Hindu 
society either; assuming that the Hindu society had a spiritual purpose, 
it appears to have thrown the baby out with the bath water. As in¬ 
digenous political response to foreign invasions, and rule by exotic 
races, perhaps it was grossly inadequate. In particular it was devoid of 
any positive society building material and elements capable of meeting 
the military challenge of invasions. It eventually ended up as being the 
main source of many a disorder and a remedy worse than the disease 
it was commissioned to cure. 
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If it is true that it is only a political proposition designed to capture 
and retain political power, then it should be possible to show that it has 
consistently maintained an understanding with political authority; and 
that, in the most crucial periods of its existence, its fortunes have 
depended upon the rise and fall of political power. Fortunately a 
detailed smdy of Brahmanism bears out the truth of the proposition 
being suggested here. It is intended in this chapter to make a study of 
Brahmanism in three phases. Relations between the Brahman Church 
and the State during the Mughal and the British times may also be 
alluded to. In the early period of its existence, it doubtlessly struck an 
equation with polity and ruled unchallenged. During the ascendancy 
of Buddhism it was denied state patronage and almost vanished from 
the scene. The whole of India wore the ocher robe and sought refuge 
in the Sangha. In the third phase when it decided to reemerge trium¬ 
phant, it took meticulous care to establish pliable rulers on all the 
accessible thrones of India and established the relation of mutual 
dependence with them. After 1947, of course, the circle is complete 
and Brahmanism comes back to the starting point in its history with the 
same relationship with the stale as prevailed in ancient times. 

It took this business so seriously that it thought nothing of using 
murder, regicide and intrigue for the purpose of establishing rapport. 
Its resilience in this regard was such, and such were the advantages of 
alliance with it, that even the foreign invaders like the Kuslians became 
adherents of its philosophy. The rulers found that there was no belter 
way of controlling the teeming multitudes than by getting them to 
adhere to the principles of Brahminism. This left them with a compara¬ 
tively small number of people to deal with at the state level. Even these 
people had deep rooted vested interest in cooperating. So great were 
the advantages of the arrangement, that even Mughals and British 
rulers succumbed to the temptation. They let the Brahman rule below 
the surface while they were content to merely retain the dignity of 
sovereignty. Guru Nanak was amongst the first who recognized this 
arrangement and chided the Brahmin and the Kshatriya for adopting 
the mannerism of the oppressors and for the hypocrisy involved in 
collaboration exercise. There is much evidence to suggest that this 
continued to be the norm even during the British rule. It had found 
itself incapable of adjusting with the antagonistic Buddhist philosophy. 
Brahmanism had bowed out of existence when the Law of Buddha 
captivated the hearts of the people of India. In a determined bid to 
revitalise itself, it followed a bloody no-holds-barred strategy and of 
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course reaped a rich harvest of slavery of centuries. This is the cost it 
pajid for the sin of uprooting the only national faith of the times, in a 
successful bid to stage a come back. 

There is another angle from which this change must be studied. 
Buddhism for the first time released a people's force into the political 
and social arena of ancient India. It gave new confidence to the 
common man and he started participating enthusiastically in all that 
I he life has to offer to mortals. Many ancient prejudices were suddenly 
removed and the people’s creativity burst forth into music, dance, art, 
architecture, sculpture, literature and poetry. Dances of Amarpali (he 
nagarbadhu of Vaisali, captivated the prince and the commoner equal¬ 
ly. Graceful Stupas of Bharhut, Sanclii, Sarnath, the titanic figures of 
the Bamiyan valley, the beautiful blending of colours at Ajanta, the 
magnificent complexes of Nalanda, Nagarjunikonda and Bodhgaya 
were its very first expressions. Dhammpadas, commentaries and the 
delightful Jataka tales were written and illustrated in stone and colour. 
The wonderful concept of the compassionate Bodhisattva, a complete 
contrast to the violent self-centered Indra, took birth. What a celebra¬ 
tion it was! The unchained imagination of the downtrodden rose 
gloriously to embrace the skies, to grasp the sun and the moon. For the 
first time in many centuries since the dawn of civilization, politics 
acquired a social and spiritual purpose, suddenly the common man was 
no longer a pawn but the focal point of all mundane and spiritual 
activity. It was for his welfare that the society had to be reconstructed 
and ordered. The king publicly proclaimed allegiance to the higher 
truths of spiritualism. He bowed low to Dharma and its embodiment 
the mighty Buddha, the lion of the Shakya clan. It was not the hypocriti¬ 
cal obeisance of a cynical, arrogant monarch but the pouring out of a 
princely soul at the feet of the noblest man of the millennium. Right of 
people to a dignified peaceful existence, to material progress and equal 
opportunity for spiritual striving was recognized for the first time. A 
serious attempt was made to create a society free of violence. It was a 
complete turn around from a society sustained only by violence, hatred 
and oppression. It was the first flowering of the soul of India: the next 
would come with the birth of another man more radiant than a million 
galaxies, and the advent of his Sikhism some two mille nnia after that. 

The wheel of time, however, was turned back with the ^emer¬ 
gence of Brahmanism and all at once most of the population became 
faceless and lifeless. It is strange but true that for almost a thousand 
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years before Guru Nanak, history does not record a single name of a 
North Indian'. Guru’s is the very first one. People ceased to matter n 
social, political and spiritual life of the country. They became sulVen 
and unconce/ned about everything and paved the way for political 
slavery by their indifference. Hindus failed to exercise the history 
making potential i'or almost a millennium. That is how the flood gates 
to misfortune were opened upon itself deliberately by the Brahmanical 
society. 

Most of the ills from which the Indian sub-continent is suffering 
can also be traced to this sell-destructive aspect of the phenomenon of 
Brahmanism. Preservation of (he social order was the only thing which 
was of the greatest importance to it. It had to be attained by any means 
and at all costs. That is how national honour and political liberty came 
to be sacrificed. It will be in the fitness of things if we make an attempt 
to define the term and to understand some of the important ramifica¬ 
tions of the problem it signifies. It certainly represents a complex 
phenomenon which has been denied proper attention. It is also central 
to understanding the problems of the minorities and the severe limita¬ 
tions it imposes on the psyche of the. majority community itself. It 
results in deadening their senses and affords at best a much perverted 
image of Reality to its adherents. Its vast scope and great intensity, 
makes it a powerful influence for good and evil in society. One of the 
most illuminating definition of (lie term has been attempted by Swami 
Dharma T heerlha, " It may be defined as a system of socio-religious 
domination and exploitation of (he Hindus based on caste, priestcraft 
and false philosophy, - caste representing the scheme of domination, 
priestcraft the means of exploitation, and false philosophy a justifica¬ 
tion of both caste and priestcraft. Started by Brahman priests and 
developed by them through many centuries of varying fortunes and 
compromises with numerous ramifications, it has under foreign rule 
become the general culture of the Hindus and is, at the present day, 
almost identical with organised Hinduism" 1 

Brahmanism seeks to place the total political and social control 
of the Hindu society in the hands of the Brahman guided solely by his 
own final interpretation of the Hindu texts. The texts themselves are 
written by Brahmins in an obscure language and in a manner so as to 

3. The Menace of Hindu Imperialism, Happy Home Publication, October 194 0 ) 

Lahore 1946, p. 7. ' 
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leave these sufficiently open ended to suit a desirable construction. 
The well established and the still indulged in custom of widow burning, 
owes its origin to a sinister change in just one letter of a certain Vedic 
text. 


Eventually, the JBrahmanic hegemony is to be imposed politically. 
This envisages violent action in which the armed forces owing al¬ 
legiance to the State have a role. Either a formal or an informal armed 
intervention thus remains a potential possibility. The tradition of 
resorting to violence in the very first instance is as old as the Vedas. 
Most of th'fe popular gods of the Vedic pantheon are extremely Violent 
indra, the chief of gods to whom first worship is due, is also their leader 
in war. He is the one who thinks nothing of violating solemn oaths and 
treaties publicly executed. In the Vedic texts we find him boasting of 
his proneness to violence and propensity to consider no pledged word 
worth keeping. He is also the one who considers no requirement of 
morality or ethics as an effective constraint upon human, or shall we 
say, godly behaviour which is to be dictated solely by self-interest and 
consideration of policy. The very word for base stratagem in Sanskrit, 
the language of gods and in other Indian languages is Inderjal, meaning 
a snare woven by Indra. 

Of the trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh, who attained 
popularity later, the last named two are the most frequently wor¬ 
shipped ones. Shiva, the Pashupali or Lord of Animals, the Rudar 
Bhairon the angry lord of ghosts is also the destroyer. His consort has 
many incarnations but Mahakali is one of the two most popular ones. 
"She is represented with a black skin, a hideous and terrible coun¬ 
tenance, dripping with blood, encircled with snakes, hung round with 
skulls and human heads, and in all respects resembling a fury rather 
than a goddess” 2 . She dances gleefully in that state. In her hand she 
holds a bowl full of human blood. It is reputed to be a bottomless bowl 
which the society of followers have an obligation to keep replenished 
and filled up to the brim while the goddess holding weapons in most of 
her eight arms, continues with her war dance. Earlier on human 
sacrifices were offered to her in the normal course. It was the need to 
replenish her bowl which gave a religious justification to robbery with 
murder sanctified as Thugee which was banned by the British ad- 

2. John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology And Religion, 

Geography, History And Literature, Roulledge & Kegan Paul Ltd.. London, 1957, 

pp. 86-87. (Henceforth cited as Classic Dictionary) 
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ministration in the early part of the nineteenth century. Vishnu is the 
god who incarnates according to the Hindu concepts. He has so far 
intervened in human affairs twenty-four times. Most of his more wor¬ 
shipped interventions have been violent in nature. Once he also incar¬ 
nated as the charming seductress Mohini. She was detected cheating 
one of the parties by whom she had been accepted as an arbitrator and 
ended up cutting oft the head of the aggrieved. Some of his incarnations 
are particularly violent like Parshuram, he "is supposed to have 
^ es( y,? yed tllC enlire Kshatriya race all over the world several times 
over" . Brahmg, is the creator god. Since he is no immediate threat to 
anyone and treats all beings equally well, he is worshipped nowhere 
except at Pushkar . Observers are sometimes surprised to find that 
throughout the length and breadLh of the sub- continent there is only 
one temple built to Brahma. Temples erected to worship the other two 
principal gods Vishnu and Shiva are found in every nook and corner of 
every village and city of India. Such is the high reverence in which 
violence loving gods are held wit hin the Brahmanical society. 

All this violence, perfidy and immorality to which the gods and 
the best men of that society are supposed to have resorted, is in aid of 
the sole objective of preserving Brahminic social and religious order 
implying that all spiritual and political matters are to be retained firmly 
in the Brahmamc control. Whenever this balance is disturbed and caste 
duties are neglected, god incarnates to restore the status quo. This is 
the import of the oft quoted couplet of Srimad Bhagwadgila, held 
universally to be the basic text. "The Gita has been recognized for 
centuries as an orthodox scripture of the Hindu religion possessing 
equal authority with the Upanishads and the Brahma Sutra and the 
three together form the triple canon (prasthana-traya) 3 4 5 . It is a text 
which justifies violence against even near and dear ones with great 
detachment and unconcern and is supposed to have been the text of a 
sermon given to the warrior Arjun who refused to fight his cousins, 
relatives and teachers arraigned against him in the field of battle. Sri 
Krishna the incarnation of Vishnu, successfully urges him to lake up 
his bow and commence fighting. Analysing the nature of its contents 

3. Lieut. Col. James Tod, Annals And Antiquities of Rqfasthan, (1832) vol. ii, K. M. 
N. Publishers, New Delhi, 1971, p. 356. 

4 . Classic Dictionary p. 57. 

5. S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagwadgila, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1948, 
pp. 15-16. 
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Kosambi observes, "again, though th eyajna sacrifice is played down or 
derided, it is admitted in G. 3. 14 to be the generator of rain without 
which food and life would be impossible. This slippery opportunism 
characterizes the whole book. Naturally, it is not surprising to find 
many Geeta lovers imbued therewith. Once it is admitted that material 
reality is gross illusion, the rest follows quite simply: the world of 
"doublethink" is the only one that matters 6 . 

It is worth remembering tljat M. K. Gandhi was one of the greatest 
admirers of the Gila. Radhalerisknan quotes his Young India, pp. 
1078-1079, as saying, ” I find solace in the Bliagwadgila that 1 miss even 
in the Sermon on the Mount. When disappointment stares me in the 
face and all alone I see not one ray of light, 1 go back to the Bhag- 
wadgita. I find a verse here and a verse there and I immediately begin 
to smile — . 

One of die greatest examples of the violent nature of the Brah- 
manic society, will remain the complete annihilation of the Buddhists 
from the face of India. They were eliminated root and branch by Adi 
Shankracharya (788-820 AD), who "personally supervised destruction 
of all Buddhist monuments and literature, and killing of Buddhist 
monks", says Dr. D. R. Jatav 8 quoting Dr. Oilfield, a scholar of 
Nepalese Buddhism. A. H. Longhurst refers to the destruction of 
Nagarjunakonda, the most well known Buddhist center in Andhra 
Pradesh, under the direct supervision of the Shankracharya 9 . Kosambi 
refers to Shankra’s destructive work. V. T. Rajshekar quotes W. T. 
Wilkins to say that the disciples of Buddha were so ruthlessly per¬ 
secuted that all were either slain, exiled or made to change their faith. 
There is scarcely a case on record where a religious persecution was 
so successfully carried out as that by which Buddhism was driven out 
of India . "Buddhist chronicles state that when Pushyamitra became 
emperor by usurpation with the help of Brahmans, he burnt their 


6. Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay, May 1962, p. 17. 

7. The Bhagwadgita, p. 9. 

8. The Buddha & Karl Marx, Phoenix Publishers, Agra 1968, p. 5, 

.,9. H. Longhurst, Antiques of Nagaijunakonda, (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India No. 54) Delhi, 1983, p.6. 

10. V. T. Rajshekar, Ambcdkar & His Conversion, Dalit Sahitya Akademy, 
Bangalore, 1983, pp. 42-43. 
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monasteries and killed many of their monks" 11 . Taranath, the Tibetan 
historian mentions that he destroyed the maths and stupas right upto 
Jalandhar. Sakala offered one hundred dinars for a monk’s head. 

It is significant that from the first century AD to the fifth the 
Punjab was studded with centers of advance learning in Buddhist 
philosophy. Our ienowned Madhyantika, a contemporary of Ashoka, 
made the Punjabxi launching pad for international Mahayana move¬ 
ment. Mahayana Buddhism, like Sikhism later, ‘stood for eligibility of 
all men to spiritual fulfillment through active service of the living 
beings rather than cowardly escape fronl the world’. 

The impulses which impelled (lie young Shankracharya to deal 
iron and fire to the Buddhists have been present in the Hindu sacred 
texts from times immemorial. It must be borne in mind that he was a 
person well versed in the Vedic tradition and had expressed even 
original philosophical comments on the content of Vedas. The Hindu 
doctrine of Advait is the result of his formulations. With perfect poise 
he dispensed cruel death from one end of the sub-continent to the high 
Himalayas. Everywhere, unarmed laymen, harmless monks, 
monasteries and places of learning fell to his marauding band of less 
than a thousand holy warriors. There is no doubt that there have been 
such people before but the parent bodies have always felt ashamed of 
them and have always tried to wriggle out of the responsibility by 
explaining away the phenomena as an aberration attributable to a 
single demented individual. Until Nuremberg such explanations have 
been gracefully accepted. What is shocking is that the Shankracharya 
has never been called to the bar of history to explain his crimes. He 
carried out his destruction without any opposition and without ever 
having had to bear responsibility although by his action he turned the 
tide of centuries of philosophical progress and banished that religion 
from India which could have, by the middle ages, been the mainstay of 
the Eastern thought and a link of glory with almost the whole of the 
civilized world. In the context of India, governed by Brahmanical 
philosophy, it is no wonder that he has not had to bear responsibility 
for the horror that originated with him. In the present day there was 
none to offer apology for the crimes perpetrated against the tiny 
minority (1.79%) of Sikhs. The Parliament has never mourned or said 
a word of sympathy about the politically sponsored massacre of Sikhs 


11. Swami Dharma Theertha, Menace of Hindu Imperialism, p.107. 
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in particularly the decade roughly beginning with 1984. So it has to be 
assumed that there is a very widespread philosophical justification 
intermingled with unassailable religious beliefs which provides perfect 
equanimity and peace of mind to the perpetrators of such heinous 
crimes against humanity. The conclusion that the Shankracharya must 
have been on unassailable ground according to the philosophy of 
Brahmanism, when he did what he did, is unavoidable. 

When we scrutinize the Vedas for the influential texts which alone 
can provide justifi cation for events of such great magnitude and of such 
far reaching consequences, we find that we do not have to look between 
the lines or at the small print tucked away in some obscure footnote. 
The Vedas arc replete with prayers to the deity to grant powers to the 
devotees to perform the equal of what Shankracharya did or what was 
achieved by the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. Rig-Veda, ‘the oldest book of 
mankind’, contains many emotional prayers to destroy the hated ‘dark 
skinned Dasas’. One such is: "We are surrounded on all sides by the 
Dasas. They do not perform sacrifices. They are unbelievers. Then- 
practices are all different. They are not men! O! Destroyer of Foes! kill 
them, destroy the Dasa Race." (1.100-8). 

Violence in defence of the social order established by the Vedas 
and as interpreted by the Brahman from lime to time is sanctified by 
the basic religious texts including the Vedas. Yajur Veda, for instance, 
lays down the procedure for dealing with anyone outside the pale: ‘O 
Learned men, uproot your enemies and destroy the places which give 
them sustenance’ X1II-13. It is perhaps in accordance with this dictum 
and with the parallel one of Machiavelli 12 that the Punjab has been 
robbed of its river waters and hydroelectric power and has been denied 
and deprived in so many ingenious ways. Interestingly Niccolo 
Machiavelli, while advising the prince on how he should deal with the 
‘liberty loving people’, lays down that their land should be constantly 
despoiled and impoverished in every way. 

Acting on the advice of the other representative dictum being 
quoted here from the same Veda, namely; ‘O King, burn alive all 
enemies of religion. O mighty ruler, bum them like a wooden stick, who 
support our enemies’ Xffl-12, Sikh men women and children were 

12. See K. S. Mann, ‘Sikh ideology, fundamentalism and Punjab problem", 
Fundemental Issues In Sikb Studies, cd. K. S. Mann el al, Institute of Sikh 
Studies, Chandigarh, 1992, pp. 141,136-159. 
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literally set ablaze (by placing lyres around necks and setting fire to 
them) in Delhi the capital of India and in almost all the north Indian 
cities and many of fine South Indian ones in the autumn of 1984 after 
the murder of Indira Gandhi by her own body guards. The historian is 
reminded of thafate of Buddhists. The gory details of the two incidents 
some twelve centuries apart bear remarkable similarities. This is per¬ 
haps also why the victory of Rama over Ravana is celebrated annually 
by burning his effigy. ‘When we hate anyone, or when we are annoyed 
or troubled by others, we hurl them and inflict pain upon them like a 
cat chews a mouse in her teeth’ LXV-16. This, of course, describes 
graphically what has been happening to the Sikhs everyday of their 
existence in India since August 15,1947. 

There is much support for Emerson’s thesis that no religion can 
be much different from the basic thought of its followers. Heaven is 
more or less a better replica of their own land. God of cannibals is 
cannibal, crusader’s god is a crusader and gypsy’s god is a gypsy. The 
suggestion could be easily accepted in the context of non-prophetic 
religions such as Hinduism and its perversion, Brahmanism. The same 
would, by no stretch of imagination, apply to religions born out of direct 
experience of Reality. The converse of the statement, namely that, 
devotees tend to mould their character to fit in well with their concept 
of God, would be more true. ‘One becomes like the God one worships’, 
say the Gurbani. In a rather lengthy verse Guru Arjun the prince of 
martyrs, says, ‘ ray God is fearless and I am afraid of none’ 13 The 
practice of Sikhism itself involves a discipline whereby progressive 
inculcation in person of qualities perceived to be attributes of God, is 
an integral part. Perhaps that is what is meant by the Biblical saying, "a 
tree shall be known by its fruit". Very often we come across such 
illuminating original thoughts in those who have had direct mystic 
experience of God, which were not available to the contemporary stage 
of speculation or development of philosophical thought. Sometimes it 
may even be scientific information not known to science until much 
later. Guru Nanak’s reference to myriads of galaxies is one such piece 

13. Na oh marta na ham daria. Na oh binsai na ham karhia. Na oh nirdhan na 
ham bhookhe. Na os dookh as ham kau dookhc. 

(In this very significant verso at page 391 of Guru Granth, the Fifth Mahala 
elaborates the Sikh concept of qnencss with God. The basic idea is to imbibe God’s 
attributes in a manner that progressively makes the self an indistinguishable part 
of Him). 
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of information. However, in dealing with Hinduism, we are dealing with 
a faith which is entirely the result of man’s intellectual effort to have 
glimpses of Reality which is certainly not accessible to mere sensory 
perception. Emerson’s thesis may very well be relevant in the present 
context. 

Significantly, competent observers have commented upon the 
lack of morality amongst the early Aryans and the prevalence of a 
monolithic social order. Since that is the period by which Hindu 
revivalists are ever influenced, and" Back to Vedas" has been the most 
popular cry of revivalism throughout the centuries, it is worthwhile 
trying to estimate the intrinsic value of the texts from the point of view 
of this study. Rhys Davids formulates, "Judging from the hymns, — 
Aryans were intensely religious; but of morality, except as to customs 
within the clans, they seem to have had very primitive conceptions. To 
them the killing of opponents was no murder, and the "conveying" of 
their neighbour’s goods a matter of pride. They have left us no idea of 
rights of man (or of woman either): and in foreign politics their guiding 
principle was conquest" . The principal Vedic god Indra was a classi¬ 
cal amoral person. "Indra— says to Pratardana Daivodasi: — I slew the 
three headed Tavastra, threw the Arurmagha ascetics to the wolves, 
and transgressing many a treaty, I pierced through and through the 
Prahladiyans in the heavens, the Pavlomas in the upper air, and the 
Kalakanjas on this earth. Yet ~I never turned a hair. So, he who 
understands Me, his world is not injured by any deed whatever of his: 
not by killing of his own mother, by killing his own father, by robbery, 
killing an embryo, or the commission of any sin whatever does his 
complexion fade (Kans Brah. Up. 3.2)"^. It is therefore no surprise 
that these Vedic "gods" quickly changed form and were known to 
Zoroastrian literature as "devils". It has been opined that the people 
who inhabited modern day Iran and founded the Zoroastrian faith 
were a breakaway group of Aryans who became dissatisfied with the 
main body of Indian Aryans and migrated to Iran to lead a different 
mode of life based on an independent philosophy. The Vedic theme 
seems to have percolated to the Geeta when the original text of 
thirty-six lines (eighteen couplets) was revised and expanded to swell 
to eighteen whole chapters, under the policy of going back to the Vedas. 

14. T. W. Rhys Davids, Iiistoi? And Literature of Buddhism, (1896), Reprint Susil 
Gupta (India) Ltd., Calcutta, 1952, p.ll; 

15. Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi, Myth and Reality, p. 24. 
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That constitutes the present text accepted to be authentic by all 
authorities and is considered by all to be the quintessence of modern 
day Hinduism. 

In the B^ahmanic principles of foreign policy, pride of place has 
always been granted to establishing hegemony over neighbours. This 
phenomenon! has been visible throughout Indian history. It has be¬ 
come more pronounced since 1947. On June 09,1987, the BBC, in its 
Urdu and Hindi evening news bulletins commented on this aspect 
while analysing the leading English newspapers of the day. It reported 
one paper to have editorially commented, that India has behaved like 
a ‘dada’ in relation to Sri Lanka. The collusion of small neighbours of 
India against it has been likened by this editorial to resistance offered 
to a school bully by the weaker boys. On J une 10, there was a screaming 
headline in the Indian Express, saying, "JRJ asks India to give up 
bullying". News went on to read," meanwhile President Junius Jayewar- 
dene has urged India to give up violence and "bullying" and said his 
country would never fight its "giant neighbour". According to a report 
appearing in The Tribune of June 10, 1987, "the Government owned 
Pakistan Times has pronounced India as the ‘regional bully’. It refers 
to India’s cauldron of ethnic riots, the Sikh issue and the Muslim 
carnage. It editorially comments, that "India intends to be the regional 
bully with a military apparatus that will cow neighbours into subordina¬ 
tion". Such observations have been numerous. In about the middle of 
August 1995, The Los Angeles Times, published an article by Henry 
Kissinger, an authority on diplomatic history. He staled, not very 
profoundly but quit aptly, that in the near future India’s foreign policy 
is likely to be overbearing, primarily governed by hegemonical aspira¬ 
tions. It goes on to say that India will seek an influential, if not dominant 
role in the areas extending from Aden to Singapore. India will be 
aggressive. He never had a good opinion of Indira Gandhi who to him 
was a cold-blooded practitioner of power politics. It will be remem¬ 
bered that in his latest work, Diplomacy, he has very rightly ridiculed 
non-alignment as "immoral and hypocritical". 

In this background of theory and practice, it will be easier to 
appreciate the truth that Hinduism is a uni-central creed which seeks 
to promote a single focus society intolerant of dissent. Hegemonistic 
approach in politics and in religion is one of its prominent traits. This 
obliges differing cultures to accept the Hindu umbrella belief and to 
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seek amalgamation with that culture by projecting their own in a 
manner conformable to it. Lord Shiva, it is speculated, is the god of 
non-Aryans who was accommodated in the Hindu pantheon to estab¬ 
lish hegemony over his followers. Buddhism was required to follow suit 
and for the completion of the process, Lord Buddha was adopted jjs 
the incarnation of Vishnu. But since it was an international faith, it 
could not change its culture to the extent required for being subsumed. 
It thus retained its potential to resurrect itself. The recent Buddhist 
revival in India was rendered possible by that fact alone. Jainism had 
no such constraints and had to submit to the hegemonislic yoke of 
Hinduism. For all intents and purposes, it remains a subservient ap¬ 
pendage to it to this day. M. K. Gandhi once offered to accept Guru 
Nanak as an incarnation of Vishnu to accommodate the Sikhs. This 
attempt had earlier been made by an anonymous interpolator of the 
regularly interpolated, influential Brahmanic text, Bhavishya Puran. 

This being the position, it is one of the ironies of history that 
Brahmanism is still taken to be a tolerant creed in certain quarters. The 
tolerant character to it has been imparted by the indulgence of admir¬ 
ing Orientalists led by the German Max Muller. Fortunately some of 
his constraints are known to us and perhaps it is possible to make 
intelligent guesses about a few more. If we fling the net very wide it may 
be possible to point out that the common Aryan heritage of lndia with 
the European countries and linguistic affinity had something to do with 
the sympathetic construction placed upon the Brahmanism. 

Max Muller, had a peculiar view of religion which cannot bear 
even elementary scrutiny if made in the light of basic religious beliefs 
of some of the better known faiths. "In his Lectures on the Science of 
Religion, (1873, p. 287) he talks of‘the broad foundations on which all 
religions are built up, - the belief in divine power, the acknowledgement 
of sin, the habit of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifice and the hope of 
future life’" 16 . How easy it is to point to several religions which would 
be lacking in more than one of these supposedly broad foundations. 
Brahmanism has never had a consistent philosophy, doctrines or ethics. 
It has never relied on appeal to reason or moral feelings or on the 
intrinsic benefits which should accrue to all its followers. This inherent 
weakness has been interpreted to impart it a pluralistic character. 
Pluralism is perhaps a much more positive virtue. It has also never 
been fully realized that hegemonislic majoritarian approach when 


16. Ouoled by Rhys Davids, History And Literature of Buddhism, p 3. 
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stripped of verbosity which seeks to project it as pluralistic and 
tolerant, reveals Sts intolerant ugly face and becomes explainable as 
pure and simple tyranny of the majority. Earlier scholars can be 
pardoned for not understanding this aspect because it was not so 
conspicuous ^uring the period of political slavery. To perceive it, one 
would have had to be a Shudra or a Sikh under the majority rule. 

The fate of the actual dissenter even within Brahmanism is sym¬ 
bolized by the summary execution of the Shudra rishi Shambhuk 
without a trial of any kind. He laid claims to practice of religion and 
austerities allowed only to the twice born. This act is supposed to have 
brought about the death of a Brahmin’s son while the father was living. 
It was therefore that the Maryada Parushottam Sri Ram personally 
despatched him with his sword. This is because, " there has nevei been 
in this society an authentic tradition of protest and dissent, not only for 
the reason that it is a pluralistic society but also because there was no 
tradition of public limit on exercise of authority —there can be no 
protest in dharmik society, where authority is accepted as a source of 
all knowledge" 17 . A monolithic structure is necessary for such a society 
to exist. Whatever freedom is allowed to different groups composing 
it, has to be within strictly defined limits. It is therefore necessary for 
all sections of the Hindus to accept the authority of the Vedas, the caste 
division of society under Bralimanic hegemony, its adjunct the theory 
of karma and of incarnation including image worship. No one may 
challenge these basic postulates. The fate meted out to the dissenters 
throughout the centuries has been the same as in the case oPBuddhists 
and the Sikhs. 

Brahmanism is thus a complex phenomenon but its under¬ 
standing is vital to appreciation of the position of minorities. It con¬ 
tains elements of self deception, feigned unity, disguised exploitation 
and an exaggerated sense of self importance. Organised self-flattery 
and false patriotism are some other of its distinctive featunes identified 
by Swamy Dbarma Theertha. As we examine the history of Indian 
faiths, we are progressively convinced that Brahmanism has always 
stood out as an imperialistic order imposed on the them by military 
might and one which is totally bereft of the desire to serve them in any 
way. The consideration that the people are a party to the whole gapiut 
of religious parade, does not enter the thought processes at all. Welfare 


17. C. Badrinath, Dissent, Protest and Reform in Indian Civilization, (ed.) S. C. 
Malick, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1977, p. 45. 
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of the masses or the progress of people are concepts which do not move 
those who administer the Brahmanic religion. In vain one looks for a 
parallel to a stirring exhortation of Lord Buddha to the missionaries 
while sending them out to preach: ‘ Go O! Bhikhus!, and wander for 
the gain of the many, for the welfare of the man, out of compassion for 
the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Let not two of you go the same way. Preach O! Bhikhus!, the doctrine 
which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle, glorious in 
the end, in the spirit and in the letter; proclaim a consummate, perfect 
and pure life of holiness". (Mahavagga I-ii, i) In these circumstances, 
slavery political, social and spiritual has been the lot of the ordinary 
low caste Hindu throughout the centuries. Fate of dissenting faiths has 
to be worse than that. 

It may very well be asked, ‘if that is so, how does the vast majority 
of the masses accept the tenets of such a faith?’. Gladstone at one time 
sought to justify the British rule over India in terms of their cultural 
superiority from which the inferior races were spiritually and intellec¬ 
tually benefiting. "In British India, a small number of persons advanced 
to a higher grade of civilisation, exercise the powers of government over 
an immensely greater number of less cultivated persons, not by coer¬ 
cion but under free stipulation with the governed” 18 . Gladstone per¬ 
haps never knew that there were other explanations which are much 
more valid inspite of being much more down to earth. Prevalance of 
caste system and the prejudices it inspires, may have been a more valid 
reason. All Easterners were at no stage convinced about the moral 
superiority of the ruling races here. In this regard the reply of Ranjit 
Singh to the German missionary, Reverend Wolff, is significant. He said 
words to the effect: ‘If you wish to teach morality and civilized be¬ 
haviour to anyone in India why don’t you go over to Calcutta and teach 
these to the Governor General and his colleagues for they lack ethics 
and are the only uncivilized people in India’. Had Gladstone heard it 
he would have hesitated to write what he wrote 

The masses are obliged to accept the Brahmanical dictates not 
because of the moral superiority of the preservers of that order but 
because of the coercive power of the State subservient to Brahamanical 
order and existing to promote the cultural concepts of that order by 
the military might of the Stat;e. The British connivance at Brahmanical 

18. W. E. Gladstone, The State In Relation with the Church, (2nd. edn.), London 

1839 as quoted by Lord Macaulay in Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 11, London, p. 48. 
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social domination allowed them to rule for a century. Interference in 
it almost brought about the disaster of 1858. This patronage was 
guaranteed, tot the Brahmins after the Mutiny of 1858 and, having 
abandoned the welfare of the masses, all obligations of a just ruler, her 
Majesty’s very Christian government continued to rule undisturbed for 
another century. In this context, the acceptance of Ashoka's lions as 
the emblem of the new State in 3947 is illustrative. The most significant 
representation of India’s unabashed adherence to the traditional cull 
of violence, inspite of democratic pretensions, was symbolically an¬ 
nounced by adoption of the Ashoka pillar as the state emblem. The 
Ashoka pillar at Sarnath was lopped by a round abacus with wheel and 
animal representations. On it stood four ferocious Lions looking in four 
directions representing the absolute all pervasive might of the state. At 
the very top was the wheel of Dharma to signify that the dictates of 
conscience, the laws of equity, justice and morality were superior to 
the power of the state and that the claims of the slate on the individual 
citizen, according to the preachings of the noble Buddha, roust always 
be subservient to the claims of ethics and morality. The idea originally 
was to bear witness to the fact that the ferocious animal nature of the 
organised political slate, its overpowering wild strength, its propensity 
for indiscriminate violence and its immense capacity to do injury, was 
to be strictly controlled by social responsibility, sense of justice and 
spiritual obligations dictated by the eternal, immutable and ever-in- 
motion law of Dharma. This was indeed the message of the reign of 
the great Ashoka which this pillar was meant to commemorate. 

While adopting the icon as the symbol for the official seal of the 
Indian Republic, the Dhammchakka was unceremoniously removed. 
It is true that the original lying at the Delhi museum does not have the 
full wheel on top but its existence there is amply indicated by the 
remnants of the wheel at the centre of the four heads of the lions. It is 
fairly well known that the a Torna to one of the Buddhist Stupas bears 
representation of the complete Ashoka pillar. Inspite of that the 
Dhammchakka stood removed from the top of this abacus bearing the 
lions. It will be remembered that revivalist vandalism which destroyed 
Buddhist monuments and sculptures had significantly done away with 
the Wheel of great Buddha’s law. Quite as significantly, the remnants 
of the abacus was adopted for use by the Indian State. In the present 
state it signifies the totally sovereign right of the state to do unlimited 
violence to its citizens without check or hindrance. It is true to the 
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Brahmanical tradition in which no limits of any kind can be placed on 
the power of the sovereign. The wheel had taken full circle in 1947 and 
an unmistakable indication was given that the state would henceforth 
conform to Brahmanical traditions, no matter what the prevailing form 
of government in India was. That was the clear message in 1947 and 
the conduct of successive governments since then has confirmed it in 
many W 2 ys. To the Sikhs this message has been mostly conveyed with 
added emphasis. 

From the Brahmanical point of view, it was necessary, lor the 
caste system functions upon the pivot of manipulation of political 
power and the ultimate sanction of the coercive power of the state. 
Brahmanism took good care to obtain the patronage of powerful 
monarchs. There was no dearth of those willing to play horse for the 
Brahman rider. The nexus was equally useful for both elements com¬ 
posing the centaur. Recognizing that fact, many kings willingly sub¬ 
mitted to priestly domination. Others who initially resisted found that 
they had no allies in the caste game and eventually came around. 

The process was not always very smooth, for finally it meant that 
the Brahmin Purohit enjoyed unbridled political power in the name of 
the king who got only the leavings with the Brahmin's consent. Some¬ 
times this was much resented. Revolts were also tried. A prince once 
killed one such arrogant Brahman, Jamadagni. Whole heaven broke 
loose upon him and on other rulers who sympathized with him. God 
incarnated as Brahman Parshuram and destroyed the entire Ksliatriya 
race all over the world. We all know what happened to king Vena of 
the Mahabharta who would not abide by the laws dictated by the 
Brahmins. Well, he was killed by the rishis and his son Prithu placed 
on the throne with his kingly robe still stinking of his father’s blood. 
This is an oft repeated story in ancient India. At the time of revival of 
Brahmanism, many Buddhist dynasties were subverted as a result of 
intrigue and treason and the kings were invariably replaced by those 
favourable to Brahmins. 

The mechanism with which Shivaji was defeated by the Brahmins 
during the middle ages, comes readily to the mind. The great pride of 
a conqueror was humbled by th priest with the simple observation that 
he was not a Kshatriya and therefore not Entitled to rule. Contem¬ 
porary Dutch observers noted, he ‘could not be crowned unless he first 
became a Kettery’. This powerful man who had wrested an empire from 
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the lion’s den, so to say, found himself helpless when confronted with 
a minor clause from Brahmin’s book of rules. The process by which he 
was finally recognized as a Kshalriya is well known. We have a graphic 
account both by Indian and European historians, of the most humiliat¬ 
ing treatment meted out to a de facto sovereign by the priests of his 
own faith. CostljJ gilts in precious metals and animals were demanded 
and accepted. Shivaji had to publicly undergo repeated physical 
humiliations. A* a part of the coronation ceremony he had to feed fifty 
thousand BrahJtiins for four months and had to give them costly 
presents for the trouble of eating. The entire expenditure came to "one 
crore and forty two lakh of hons" 19 . However, inspite of the hurdles, 
Gaga Bhatt, aided by clever Balaji Auji under Shivaji’s own directions, 
successfully "convinced his opponents about the necessity of looking 
upon Shivaji as a Heaven-sent warrior of undoubted Kshalriya charac¬ 
teristics and attributes as defined in Smiritis and Bhagwadgila. In 
Shivaji, he maintained, the merciful Almighty has once again incar¬ 
nated hi mself in order to protect the people persecuted by 
Aurangzeb" . It is also reported that, ’'Shivaji keenly felt his humilia¬ 
tion at the hands of Brahmins to whose defence and prosperity he had 
devoted his life" 21 . 

Finally, he was obliged to make a gift of his empire to his Brahman 
Guru who gave it back to him in trust to be managed for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Sanatan Dharma. (During the freedom struggle, M. K. 
Gandhi insisted upon treating the political power as a trust). The 
Brahman eventually robbed the gTeat Marathu of a life time’s toil and 
the sacrifices of thousands of ordinary soldiers which had been made 
to provide building blocks for the empire. By the wave of a magic caste 
wand the peoples’ commonwealth became a Brahma-swam er Brah¬ 
min-raj. 

It is small wonder that at the time of his coronation all his 
ministers except the commander-in-chief were Brahmins. All the forts 
in his kingdom had Brahman Subedars in nominal command, assisted 
by a Kshalriya Havaldar to do the dirty work involving the taking of 

19. S. R. Sharma, The Founding of Maralha Freedam,(1934), Orient Longmans 
Limited, Bombay 1964, p.197. 

20. Govind Sakharam Sardesai, New History of The Maralhas, Vol.i (1946), Phoenix 
Publications, Bombay 1957, p.217. 

21. Jadunath Sarkar, Shivqji and His Times, p. 431. 
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risks. Panditrao, a Brahmin minister in his cabinet enforced the caste 
rules and looked after other religious matters. One of the rules en¬ 
forced by him was that no Shudra could enter the capital during the 
day and had to do the menial services at night. Annual dakshina (alms) 
had to be presented to the Brahmins as a matter of right. (‘You demand 
alms at the point of dagger’, says Guru Nanak disapprovingly to the 
Brahmins). T o the public exchequer it meant an expenditure of stupen¬ 
dous amount of five lakhs of rupees every year. In due course the 
Brahman Peshwas ousted his dynasty by intrigue and poison and 
became the real rulers. The great potential of the Maratha peoples’ 
empire was thus done to dust by Brahmanism. . 

It is entirely reasonable to suppose that the story of Shivaji and 
his empire must have been repeated often with slight changes in the 
names of principal characters and of locations. Many indications to 
that effect exist in history. 

It is possible to show that even the Muslim and Christian rulers 
thought it prudent to extend such patronage to the ruling Brahman 
race. There is no doubt that the Brahmins ultimately controlled the 
British administrative apparatus at the lower levels. The reformist zeal 
of the British was over by 1857. There were no more William Bentincks 
after that. Proclamation of the Qucen-in-Council of 1858 assured that 
the administration would not interfere in the established practices of 
the people henceforth: "we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us that they abstain from all interference in 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain of our 
highest displeasure". Well meaning judges like the Orientalist Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones scanned obscure manuscripts in alien languages to cull a 
clause from Manu’s law to make it a part of Dharam Shastras they had 
calculatedly undertaken to administer. The temple administration was 
solely handed over to Brahmins. Such was the rigid control that at times 
even the Viceroy failed to bend a rule from Brahmanic code. Ambed- 
kar was once invited to visit a temple in the company of theViceroy who 
hoped that the ban on Shudra’s entry would be overlooked out of 
deference to his wishes. It did not happen. The Viceroy felt helpless 
and Ambedkar returned without being allowed to go inside. The point 
may also be illustrated with reference to the Malayali Memorial of 
1891 through which Izhavas community denied public service accord¬ 
ing to caste laws, requested that their right to join government service 
may be admitted. The British who had finally to dispose off the repre- 
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sentation, pleaded helplessness in view of caste Hindu opposition. 
Then there is the case of thousands of Malayali low caste women who 
converted to Christianity and wanted to shed the caste obligation of 
remaining half-naked and to exercise the privilege of wearing the upper 
garments in the fashion of the Hindu high caste ladies. The Maharaja 
of Travancore, d puppet of the British, rejected the request and the 
British were abl&, for a long while, to wink at the inhumanity 22 . 

Seeing that this sordid game was being played by the Brahman 
and the Kshatriya to the disadvantage of the common man, could the 
people intervene to set matters right? There was no scope of that at all. 
The players had taken adequate care to render the masses harmless 
for all times to come. It had been ensured by first denying secular 
education and even spiritual enlightenment to them. According to the 
laws of Manu a Shudra engaged in intellectual or spiritual activity was 
to be killed by iron nails of the prescribed length being driven into his 
skull. Molten lead could be poured into the ears of one who heard the 
Vedic hymn being chanted. This was sufficient to ensure their remain¬ 
ing steeped in ignorance for all times to come. Universal education in 
the peoples’ own language and open access to spiritual truths, were the 
two starting points of the great Sikh revolution. Adult education was 
taken up at a large scale and the Tenth Guru was able to claim, ‘1 have 
so arranged the schooling of the young as well as the old that there are 
no uneducated people in my Panth’ 2 . By contrast, even after half a 
century of Independence, India still has the largest number of illiterates 
in the world. 

Neither were the matters left at that. Bylaws spiritual and secular, 
the entire non-Kshatriya population of India was perpetually disarmed, 
it received no training in the use of arms and was not allowed to possess 
weapons. That is unambiguously conveyed by the Eklaviya episode 
related in the Mahabharat. The thought that polity was no concern of 
theirs was constantly dinned into them throughout the centuries. Who 
ruled or misruled them was taken care of by someone far removed. The 
well known peaceful aspect of the Brabmanical philosophy was ex¬ 
clusively beamed at the non- militant service groups, particularly the 
most numerous Sbudras. Remaining totally unconcerned about polity 
was firmly embedded into their minds as the most cherished of their 

22. See P. Chidambran Pillai, B. A., B. L. Right of Temple Entry p.146 quoted by 
Dharma Thecrtha Menace of Hindu Imperialism p.190. 

23. bal btrdh fiabh sodh pathava; kou anpadh raltan na pava. 
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caste duties. All the Hill Rajas seriously objected to the Guru bestow¬ 
ing right of worship, of wielding weapons, and therefore the means of 
attaining political power, on the downtrodden. Thus the great majority 
of the people within the Brahmanical order had no option to influence 
political issues. Surprising as it may seem, no people of India took up 
the challenge of imposition of emergency clamped by the arrogant 
Indira Gandhi. It was left to the Sikhs to oppose it by courting arrests 
peacefully. Everyday of the hated emergency, the Akal Takht sent out 
volunteers to oppose it. There was no organized prot est anywhere else 
in India. 

Brahmanic norms laydown that it is immaterial for the non-politi¬ 
cal community as to who rules. Us sole concern ought to be to avoid 
anarchy. "If a powerful person willing to conquer a state which has 
either no king or a weak king approaches, it is wise lor the people to 
welcome him, for nothing is more heinous than the sins of anarchy. A 
cow that gives milk with difficulty is tormented more and more but one 
that is easily milked nobody troubles’ 24 . Under the influence of this 
philosophy, response of India was : Hind bowed low before the blast/ 
In patient deep disdain./ She let the legions thunder past/ And plunged 
in feuds again. It is because of this that an Arab adventurer with a 
shipload of soldiers could appear at a port in 712 AD and take over 
Sind from the Hindu ruler Dahir. Similarly Muhammad bin Bakhtiar 
Khalji, conquered Bengal in 1204 AD with a contingent of mere 
eighteen soldiers. He entered the palace of Raja Laxman Sena from 
the main gale and the king obligingly deserted it through the back door. 
Thus began the slavery of Bengal which lasted almost eight centuries. 
The Battle of Plassey (January 23,1757), which laid the foundations of 
the British rule, was won after a loss of mere 29 soldiers. Less than 500 
were killed on the Indian side. More people are today killed in police 
firing in out of the way towns of India. These miracles were performed 
not by the burning desire of a people longing to rise to higher levels of 
civilisation but those who developed cold feet after centuries of the 
deadening influence of Brahminism. Plassey is an illustration of the fact 
that the plague was contagious. As we have observed in relation to the 
imposition of Emergency, this influence has continued into the present 
times. Gladstone, of course, was not expected to appreciate this. 

Brahminical system had been devised with the identified and 
24. Mahabliarat, "Shanti Patva", 67-68. • 
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permanently designated ruling class in view. It was assumed that they 
would continue to rule to eternity; that is what was ideologically 
provided for. Invasions were not taken into account. The invaders 
momentarily upset the apple cart. But they soon came around and 
ultimately stepped into the shoes of the ancient rulers by an informal 
or formal arrangement. Most important part of which was the guaran¬ 
tee of Brahminic hegemony. That and that alone sufficed to keep India 
quiet. The British too were left alone until they started interfering with 
the time honoured caste arrangements and introduced reforms in the 
Hindu society. So as it transpires, it was not fascination for graduating 
to the higher level of civilisation that secured the passive consent of the 
ruled. But quite to the contrary, it was the civilizing mission which 
seriously jeopardized the political interests of the British rulers. The 
tables would have been turned on them had they not recanted imme¬ 
diately and given a solemn promise of non-interference in future. 

The privilege of exclusively controlling political power had been 
claimed by the Brahmins from the earliest times. It had been sanc¬ 
tioned to them from the earliest times by the theory and practice of 
polity prevalent amongst the Hindus. As we have seen, the nexus 
between the political power and religious authority, became the essen¬ 
tial and the most prominent feature of Brahmanism. This arrangement 
was seriously jeopardized at the time of Buddhist ascendancy (roughly 
the period between 486 BC and 200 AD). How it was reestablished 
after that period makes a sordid reading. The Brahmin’s right to 
depose and even murder a king was frequently made use of. 
Pushyamitra Sunga, a pro-Brahmin monarch came to usurp the throne 
after killing the last pro-Buddhist Mauryan king with the help of 
Brahmins. He held the first horse sacrifice after a long interval and 
many historians (including Vincent Smith and E. V. Havell) believe 
that Hindu revivalism started with him. He is appropriately notorious, 
as has been noticed, for his persecution of Buddhists. The process of 
Brahminisation was completed when Vasu Deva killed Pushyamitra’s 
descendant Devebhumi Sunga and established the Kanva dynasty of 
Brahman kings. Kanishka, the great Buddhist king, is reported to have 
been smothered to death in his bed. Of King Jayapira of Kashmir, a 
Brahman historian records that he (died as a result of a Brahmin’s curse. 
Modern historian interprets it to mean that he was killed by the 
Brahmins. An attempt, was made to burn King Harsha Vardhana alive. 
Five hundred Brahmins were banished for the attempt. The Kushan 
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conquerors of India were quick to realize the importance of aiding 
Brahman revivalism and became enthusiastic Hindus although they 
were of Turkish origin. By such methods dynasties favouring Brah¬ 
manism were established on the thrones of North Indian slates. 
Magdha, the only important non-Aryan kingdom and the strongest ally 
of Buddhism was able to ward off Kautalaya’s first attempt at subver¬ 
sion but was evcnlually liquidated and was slowly transformed into a 
Hindu kingdom under the Guptas. 

Pulakesin I, a Chalukya king of the South caught the fever and 
destroyed Amaravali, an important Buddhist cultural and religious 
center. He also performed the horse sacrifice and proclaimed his 
adherence to Brahmanism. The Saivite Sasanka of Bengal destroyed 
the original Bodhi tree, under which the ‘enlightened one’ had received 
enlightenment. Salvalinas who ruled central India and the Deccan from 
the first century BC to the third century AD were the vehicles for the 
revival of Brahmanism and particularly the Vedic cult of sacrifices. 
They claimed to be Brahmins and proclaimed the triumphant march 
of Brahmanism by performing the Vedic sacrifices. 

The imperial Guptas contributed the most to the revival of Brah¬ 
manism. During their reign, most of the features of modern Brah¬ 
manism look shape. Cyclic theory ol time, concept of incarnations, 
consolidation of position of principal deities, caste system and or¬ 
thodox philosophies look proper roots during their reign. The age is 
also known for embellishment of temples and the immense popularity 
of image worship. Very significantly Samuddar Gupta (335-380 AD), 
in his Allahbad inscription proclaims himself to be ‘Dharma Parcbar 
Bandhu' that is a friend of the revivalists. 

The story of the Brahman Mayurasarman who perhaps belonged 
to the second half of the fourth century finds mention in the Talgunda 
inscription. He went to Kanchipura, the Pallava capital to study the 
Vedas. There he found himself drawn into a quarrel over horse- 
sacrifice with the Pallavas. Considering his treatment to be a dishonour 
to Brahmans, he "unsheathed a flaming sword eager to conquer the 
world". Defeating the Pallava frontier guards, he established himself in 
a dense forest near Sriparvata. Eventually by a compromise, he ac¬ 
cepted service under Pallavas from whom he received the status of 
paitabandha-sampuja or subordinate ruler. His territory extended 
from Prehara to the Western Arabian sea. The stipulation was that no 
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other chief should enter it. In due course The became the founder of the 
influential Kadamt^a family. 25 

This rather lengthy discussion was necessary to clear several 
cobwebs which tended to obfuscate the presentation of the present 
thesis. The Brahmwical system has thrived because of political support 
from the rulers. It is in fact so constituted that wielding of political 
power has been historically essential to its continuation. In such a vitally 
sensitive field it feels it cannot afford to be lax. The political conflicts 
which have arisen in modern India can be safely traced to the desire 
to preserve the control of the polity in safe hands. Even the operation 
of strictly limited and rather severely controlled democracy since 1947, 
is considered detrimental to the basic premise. It is mortally afraid of 
the implications of the freely functioning democratic institutions al¬ 
though it has no objections to the temporary wielding of power, within 
acceptable parameters, by the peripheral groups. Particularly those 
which would like to exercise it with the consent of the small, time- 
honoured ruling elite. These are tolerated and even somewhat willingly 
accommodated by the system. It is the others outside the charmed 
circle who are to be discouraged. The sight of a people outside the 
magical circle coming to power on their own merit is, however con¬ 
sidered unbearable. Manu continues to rule the Brahmanic polity and 
is pathetically trying to save the dream of an exclusive race imbued with 
heaven-born imperialistic pretensions. In the process modern con¬ 
cepts ol justice, equality, freedom, rule of law, human rights and above 
all democracy, are smothered in nascent form like the last Buddhist 
king who was smothered to death in his bed. 

It will come as no surprise to those who know the inside story that 
Kashmir has never been allowed to vote freely ever since it acceded to 
India. Its most accredited leader, Shaikh Abdullah was detained for 
almost two decades. He could exercise political power only when he 
agreed to the game plan. For the same reason the Punjab was not 
reorganized into a linguistic unit. It was felLthat it would be impossible 
to keep the Sikhs out of political power were it reorganized along with 
other states in the rest of the country. Fortunately the specific words 
are there in black and white on official documents. The reference is to 
the report of the JVP Committee of the Congress, named after the 


25. See Dines Chandra Sircar, "Kadamba Mayurasarman", New Indian Antiquary, 
vot.i, ed. S. M. Katre et al, Kamatak Publishing House, Bombay. 1939, p. 240. 
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personnel composing it, that is, Jawaharlal Nehru, VaUablibhai Patel 
and Pattabhi Sitarammaya. It was appointed at the Jaipur Session of 
the All India Congress held in December 1948 to fix criteria for 
linguistic reorganization of states of the Indian Union. It went out of 
the way to lay down, " we are of the opinion that no question of 
rectification of the boundaries in the provinces of Northern India 
should be raised at the present moment whatever the merits of such a 
proposal might be ‘Otherwise the Sikhs will demand a state of their 
own’ was at least implied. That is whal it was meant to convey to the 
Sikhs; nor did they miss the implication. This report was accepted by 
the Working Committee of the ruling Congress party in April 1949. 

Similarly some of the small states of the Christian North-East have 
been denied self governing institutions for the last fifty years. Nandita 
l laksar observes, ‘in spite of 32 years of army rule in Nagaland, 
unprecedented and almost unheard of to the rest of Indians, a regime 
of terror let loose over’these years by the armed forces has been going 
on ubiquitously yet unobserved by the whole world. The desire and 
sentiments for freedom of Nagas is unmitigated and their problems 
unresolved. -This is in spite of the assurances given to the Naga 
National Council Irom 1946 onwards by such revered leaders as Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and later, after the independence of 
India, by the then Governor General C. R. Rajagopalachari, conveying 
to the Naga people that they were at full liberty to separate from India 
if they so desired in their best interests’ 26 

A recall of the events in Assam would also be relevant here. It is 
the same sordid tale leading upto the Neilli Massacres and beyond. The 
story is illuminating and illustrative but deserves a separate mention. 
Maybe there will be another day and more space. 

In the ch anged context of India after 1947, the ruling classes have 
decided that majerity TOfe lot them means that they must rule in all 
circumstances'ei;«r^whefeiinf Jpdfci and at all times. The other unwrit¬ 
ten clauses that polity has to under undisputed Brahmanic 

hegemony. Quite ofte&sfte Dalits'<%avk come up with statistics to 
illustratefthat in inaept^dehTfedia, Brtgdbins have manned all crucial 
offices inflie pojity^^icfir^^ncf-tfie arm&j forces. In her biography, 

26. Luingam^uithvi NanditaT&i&r, Nagaland flile A Question of Human Rights, 
Lancer IntfcCpational. 
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My Truth, Indira Gandhi says she was very much disturbed at the 
prospects of the Punjab being reorganized on linguistic basis. She says 
she went to see the then Prime Minister. The anxiety in her mind 
concerned "lettin^down - Hindu supporters in the Punjabi Suba?” The 
danger that loomed large on her menial horizon was that the Hindus 
would be reduced to a slight numerical minority in the new Punjab 27 . 
That disturbed her although in the rest of India, of which the Punjab 
was a part, Hindus would be in overwhelming majority. Like father like 
daughter; her father belore her had similar objections. During his talks 
(on February 08, March 01 and May 08,1961, with Fateh Singh (Sant) 
Jawaharlal Nehru, several times expressed his deep concern for the 
perceived plight of the Hindus of the Punjab. 'A large section of 
Hindus as a religious minority in the Punjabi speaking state who would 
not be willing to cooperate; what safeguards could be given to that 
minority?’ Nehru, went to the extent of threatening the Sikhs with what 
could happen to them if the linguistic state was actually carved out. * 
There would be psychological and sentimental barriers against the 
Sikhs in other parts of India.’ There is only one aspect of democracy 
known to the Tulers; that the cultural majority has an absolute 
democratic right to be in power. They are not prepared to accept that 
" the units of Indian society are not territorial as in European countries. 
India is a continent of human groups belonging to different races, 
speaking different languages and professing different religions. Even 
the Hindus do not form a homogeneous group. The principle of 
European democracy cannot be applied to India without recognizing 
the fact of communal groups” 28 . This observation of Mohammad Iqbal 
is a part of his Presidential address to Muslim League Allahbad on 
December 29, 1930. It is at the same time almost a paraphrase of the 
reply given to the Muslim delegation by Lord Minto on October 01, 
1906. His Journal of that date has already been quoted. 

Taking advantage of the prevailing ignorance about India, it has 
been constantly propagated that India possesses a remarkable degree 
of cultural and spiritual unity. It is of course never allowed to become 
common knowledge that this much overslressed unity is nothing more 

27. Pratap Singh, Jeevan Sardar Huknm Singh,(Punjabi), Kendri Singh Sabha, 1988, 
Appendix 4, pp. 17S-182. 

28. Mohammad Iqbal, “A Homeland for Muslims", Speeches and Statements of 
Iqbal, Lahore, 1944, pp. 11-12. 
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than a semblance of psychological affinity which is grossly inadequate 
to weld it into a nation and that, it too has been much undermined due 
to the official violence of the last fifty years. It is how slowly dawning 
on the intellectuals that the composite culture myth is relevant only at 
the unconscious level, "oflanguage, dress, food and rituals" otherwise, 
"a Hindu is a Hindu , a Muslim is a Muslim’’ 29 . The psychological unity 
myth did not operate under the Mughals who took care to overwhelm¬ 
ingly patronize the Hindus in administering the country. It is a fad that 
the Hindus were the most numerous in Aurangzcb’s administration, 
the highest ranking of his army commanders (including the one who 
fought against RanaPratap) were Hindus. India was as sharply divided 
then communally as it is now, composition of the administration and 
psychological unity myths notwithstanding. 

For welding the vast and diverse population of this varying and 
colourful sub-continent into a viable and stable political nation, the 
loose sort of cultural or psychological unity or the vague and the 
severely limited spiritual unity, which patriots claim India possesses, is 
not sufficient. It may be recalled that even in the hey day of Hinduism, 
the so called golden age, this spiritual and cultural unity coupled with 
the spirit of tolerance which is claimed to be an integral part of 
Hinduism, did not prevent the violent elimination of the peaceful (in 
fact too peaceful) Buddhism and the physical extirpation of its fol¬ 
lowers spread all over the subcontinent right uplo Afghanistan and 
Iran. 


Massive attempts are made to sweep the fact of disunity under 
the carpet. In December 1992 and January 1993 ‘riots’ broke out in 
Bombay in which more than three thousand Muslims were killed. A 
factual film of the events was detained by the censors for more than a 
year. It was their concern for communal harmony and public order that 
prevented them from issuing the certificate required for exhibiting it. 
The Censor Board thought nothing of making a false statement regard¬ 
ing the filming in order to block its screening . It pretended to be 
disturbed that the victims in the film belonged to the particular com¬ 
munity (Muslims). Producer of the film was later assaulted and had to 
be hospitalized. This is how the facts of disunity have to be suppressed 
in order to promote the concept of psychological unity which is non- 

29. Cf. Professor A. R. Khan, "Composite* Culture: (Irrelevant?*, The Tribune, 
March 20,1994. 
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existent. 

The concern of our society or the part of it which clings to 
convenient mythf^ is always to hide all unsavoury facts so that the myth 
can be maintained. The attempt always is to take recourse lo spread of 
disinformation, it has always been contrary to facts but has been 
considered i^ line with the patriotic duty dictated by the loftiest 
principles of communal harmony and ideal human conduct for which 
both the civilizations, perpetually on the warpath, are supposed to 
stand at all times. 

The fact of communal cancer that is consuming India is in this 
manner meticulously hidden from view. The show window, maintained 
by the ‘world’s largest democracy’, retains its colourful and attractive 
exterior intact while visible rot has set in the body politic. 

In the autumn of 1984, the same gruesome drama was enacted in 
most of the north Indian cities in particular. Thousands (filly thousand 
according to one estimate) of Sikhs perished in the ‘riots'. High Court 
ruled that attempts to get the guilty punished would disturb relations 
between the communities. The investigative machineries set up by the 
human rights organizations to unveil the truth, were decried by the 
Prime Minister of India as ‘kangaroo courts’. He exhorted the people 
to preserve their freedom (presumably lo kill, rape, loot, arson and 
maim) against human rights zealots. The people appear to have done 
well and even after a decade of the incident, not more than a few 
persons have been awarded nominal punishments. No punishment has 
been executed against anybody so far. 

On the conceptual level, composite culture is threatened, com¬ 
munal harmony is shattered and law and order is endangered only if 
such communal flareups or holocausts arc properly documented in the 
true historical perspective. On the factual plane the events themselves 
are meaningless - they can be explained away by the doctrines of may a, 
katma and can be glossed over casually as one of those events which 
do take place when minorities force the hands of the permanent 
cultural majority by 4 over- provocative’ gestures. One explanation of 
the attacks on the Sikhs by Hindu mobs put at all levels, was that they 
were angry when the Sikhs started distributing sweets and generally 
celebrating the death of Indira Gandhi. My friend was a secretary to 
the Vice Chancellor at Amritsar at that time. He told me that right upto 
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eleven in Ihe evening nothing of note happened in the University. Just 
before midnight a Hindu teacher who was supposedly thick with the 
militants, brought a huge basket of sweets and commenced the celebra¬ 
tions. The nocturnal celebration was promptly reported by the ‘nation¬ 
al Press’ and was advertised as evidence in support of the celebration 
theory. The Prime Minister went on the state owned monopolistic 
television to declare at the height of madness, that the ‘earth shakes 
when a big tree falls’. 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to study the centuries 
“hi pi ejudiecs ol a people wedded to the philosophy of Brahantanism 
because these are most relevant to what has been happening to the 
Punjab ever since it picked up the sword and donned the blue dress to 
shout ‘Akal Akal’ byway of homage to the most inspiring prophets, Ihe 
Sikh Gurus. What had happened to them when the ever restless and 
searching soul of the Punjab had chanted "Dharmam Sharnam Gach- 
hami" has also been recounted. Whether they break the sword and take 
the vow of nonviolence or they take up the sword in defence of justice 
and righteousness, the same thing happens to the sons of the Punjab 
for they are not willing to tolerate the inhumanity of the barbaric caste 
system and all that it implies. Some of the prominent Brahmanic 
scholars have noted the strain of hatred which has become a part of a 
peoples’ psyche over the centuries and the deep rooted inferiority 
complex which it has nurtured. This is the conduit via which violence 
has travelled to the modern day Indian society and is being expressed 
by seeking the root and branch destruction of minorities in India. This 
essential element in the mental make up of a section of modern day 
Indian people has been noticed even by the aggressively pro-Hindu 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He has recorded, the bitterness that the Hindus 
have always harboured for the Muslims and Sikhs. "This bitterness of 
the Hindu against the Sikh and the Muslim" was the product of "the 
realization of his utter weakness and humiliation". This has made the 
Hindu turn to "hatred and curses" 30 . Later, just before independence, 
he would trace the rise of fascism amongst the Hindus to these mental 
attitudes. At that stage, he was frank enough to put the blame on the 
Hindu majority, where it really belonged. "The responsibility for the 


30. See Tejwant S. Gill, 'Jawaharlal Nehru And The Sikhs", paper presented at the 
ICHR seminar held by Institute of Punjab Studies, 1995. 
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disturbances lies dn the Hindus as they are in a majority" 31 . An attempt 
has been made here to trace the origin and growth of those elements 
in the collective psyche, which have become the bane of all aspects of 
life in India andl^ire particularly devouring the democratic nature of 
the polity and the mental attitudes and philosophical postures which 
flow from it. This is also the background of Sant Baba Jarnail Singh 
Khalsa’s oft repeated assertion, ‘we do not hate the Hindus; it is they 
who hate us’. 


31. Selected Works. Vol.i, second scries.pp. 26.51,53, 57 and 87, quoted by Tcjwant 
S., in ibid 


Prelude to the Problem of the Punjab 

If there was ever a problem of great magnitude which was 
deliberately reared up with much assiduity, it is the problem in the 
.Punjab. It was present in the minds of its perpetrators for several 
generations before it was actually delivered on August 15, 1947. The 
midwife role can be assigned to meticulously cultivated hatred of 
which only a socicly trained in caste prejudices for centuries would be 
capable. Distrust of the Sikhs arrived with the fury of a hurricane just 
after the fateful midnight when the new flag was hoisted atop the 
historic Red Port. Previous to that an undercurrent of hostility had 
existed. Rome was not built in a day. So also here, hostility was carefully 
erected brick by brick through the preceding four centuries. The 
foundation stone was laid when Guru Nanak proclaimed his ministry 
and refused to wear the sacred thread. It is possible to trace the 
building up of the deep rooted prejudice against the Sikhs with refer¬ 
ence to historical events. The unfolding of the Sikh doctrine, however, 
took its inexorable course unmindful of the reaction of its neighbours 
both Hindu and Muslim. We know from history that the relations of 
the Sikhs, with the two other communities underwent wide ranging 
changes. The Hindu-Sikh relations, often swung like a pendulum from 
one extreme to the other. Whenever the march of history look the Sikhs 
nearer to political power, the pendulum promptly swung in their 
lavour: and virulently against them when they were perceived to be 
down and out politically. There are distinct periods when Hindus 
rallied in large numbers to join and support the Sikh effort. There are 
other periods when they equally enthusiastically joined the ranks of the 
persecutors of the Sikhs and proved themselves more loyal than even 
the king. 

In the modern period this has happened a number of times. A sort 
of permanence characterizes the last swing which came about on the 
above mentioned date. In retrospect, it was the most violent and the 
most resolute turn which history of Hindu-Sikh relations had then 
taken. The adored heroes of the day before, all at once became the 
villains of peace when India awoke to keep its tryst with destiny. 

After paying a very heavy price in terms of men, material and 
holiest of their shrines, almost half the Sikh population living on the 
other side of the border migrated to India. Because of their honourable 
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role in the country’s freedom struggle they hoped to be treated with at 
least fairness and dignity. Sikhs had been in a posil ion to make a choice 
and they had consciously chosen to live with Hindu India inspite of the 
temptations offered by the outgoing Muslim India. They ignored the 
spiritual kinship \fath Islam, placed more value on cultural and histori¬ 
cal ties with Hindus and made the decision for which they had to pay 
a heavy price. The Punjab was bled while with an estimate of more than 
6,00,000 violent deaths. Of them 2,00,000 had been Sikhs. A two and a 
hall per ccnl ol the total Sikh population had been wiped out 1 . Other 
attendant miseries had fallen to the lot of all the Punjabis on both sijles 
of the bloodiest man made border. 

It was their expectation that since they were going to India after 
passing every test of steadfastness and patriotism, they would be 
welcomed by Hindu India with open arms. The treatment meted out 
to them proved to be bigger shock than even the partition. While 
undergoing hardship before partition, they were sustained by the hope 
of a better tomorrow. The dawn which confronted them on arrival was 
dismal and indicated a life of even greater misery. There was no limit 
to the despondency they felt. 

During the last years of the British rule, the Sikhs had been 
encouraged to physically resist Muslim domination. The traditional 
Sikh love of weapons was fully exploited. They were provided with 
firearms by the then Home Minister in the Interim Government, 
Sardar Patel, with the expectation that they would use them against the 
defenseless Muslim population. It was his calculation that laying the 
foundations of perpetual Sikh-Muslim hostility at the country’s 
Western border would be a long term gain for India’s security. My 
friend, Sardar Ranjit Singh IPS who rose to become the Inspector 
General of the Police in the Punjab, once told me that a truck load each 
of lethal firearms had been sent to Partap Singh Kairon and several 
other Akali leaders. Like most other Akali leaders, shrewd Partap 
Singh also received the consignment to save his face and did not 
distribute them to hooligans and murdering hoards, in order to save 
his soul. They were known to be still with him after his ignominious exit 
from the office of the Chief Minister of the Punjab. Knowing full well 
the mind of the rulers with whom he had worked in close proximity 

1. Ajii Singh Sarhadt. Punjabi Snba, U. C. Kapur & Sons. Delhi, 1970. p.131. 

(Henceforth cited as Punjabi Suba). 
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throughout his tenure, he feared that his house would be searched to 
disgrace him further and weapons would be recovered to malign him 
permanently. So Ranjit Singh, a serving police officer and friend, was 
asked to get rid of them. He took the entire lot under an escort of loyal 
policemen and dumped them in the Gobind Sagar at Bhakhra Nangal. 
Sure enough, within a week, Partap Singh’s house was searched. The 
police party had come with metal detectors of heightened sensitivity 
and many spots at his house in the village were dug deep. Once again 
Partap Singh had proved cleverer than them. 

People have often wondered why the exchange of population was 
noi thought ol or agreed to at the time of partition of the country. 
Students ol history know that this had been suggested in Rajaji Formula 
propounded several years before the event. Pandit Nehru was once 
asked that question and he gave the reason in his anglicised Hindus¬ 
tani; "andaze ka galti ho gaya" (‘it was wrong assessment’). From the 
case of Kairon one gels the clear indication that the promotion of 
violence and consequent hatred between the two principal com¬ 
munities living on either side of the international border, was a matter 
of a patriotically conceived diabolical policy. Culprits were none other 
than those who had deliberately brought about the partition. After the 
event, the entire responsibility for violence was thrown on (he Sikhs. In 
India, M. K. Gandhi, by then freely accepted as ‘father of the nation’, 
led a tirade of hatred against the Sikhs. One constant whipping boy that 
he extensively used at his prayer meetings was the Sikh with his beard, 
turban and the ceremonial sword. He would publicly ask the Sikhs not 
to trouble his Hindu and Muslim neighbours, thereby affirming that, 
that indeed was the case. His invectives against the Sikh sword are 
notorious. There was no aspect of the Sikh culture he would not deride 
and had once gone to the extent of insulting the congregation, the Guru 
Khalsa Panth, at the Gurdwara Sis Ganj. 

During his prayer meeting on November 25,1947, he related his 
meeting with Sikhs of Hazara "the surprising thing was that they did 
not carry kirpans" 2 . that appears to have given him great pleasure. 
"Years ago 1 said at Nankana Sahib, Sikhs have given proof of their 
valour but the consummation of Guru Gobind Singh’s ideal will be 
reached only when they will substitute for their kirpan, the sword of the 


2. The Collected Works Of MahaUna Gandhi, Vol.XC, The Publications Division, 
New Delhi, 1984, p. 106. (Henceforth cited as TCWOMG). 
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spirit of non-violence. So long as one wants to retain one’s sword, one 
has not attained Complete fearlessness" 3 4 . Sant Singh, a prominent 
citizen of Lyallpur wrote to request him to stop his tirade against the 
Sikhs, Gandhi replied by a rude public invective during the course of 
his prayer meeting on November 25, 1947. He invited Sant Singh to 
"help in ridding the great and brave community from madness, 
drunkenness and all the vices that flow from it". To every word smack¬ 
ing of haired, he added," a kirpan ceases to be sacred when it goes into 
the hands of unprincipled drunkard or when it is used anyhow". He 
capped his reply to a request for not being unfair to the Sikhs in his 
speeches by referring to Sikh bravery and integrity and acidly com¬ 
menting, "in my opinion it is a menace which it should not be. 

On the previous day he had observed in his discourse, "a new 
technique seems to have been established now. The Sikhs with drawn 
swords, which seem to have taken the place of little kirpans, with or 
without the Hindus, visit Muslim houses and demand evacuation. This 
is a monstrous stale of things in the capital city, if the report is true. If 
it is untrue, it may be dismissed" 5 . The last remark shows that he had 
not even taken the trouble to verify whether matters had been reported 
to him accurately and also that he hurried to record his public com¬ 
ments lest it be disproved and he be deprived of the grand opportunity. 
He was convinced that the "Sikhs and perhaps other refugees too sell 
these forbidden things" in Chandni Chawk. "This hurls the feelings of 
I he Hindus in that locality". He was referring to the sale of meat dishes 
by displaced Sikhs and Hindus in a desperate attempt to make the two 
ends meet. Of the Sikhs, he believed, "They dance about with their 
naked swords and scare away the pedestrians 6 . 

Gandhi was well aware that he was daliberately making anti-Sikh 
remarks thereby contributing to powerful propaganda against a 
religious minority. He justified himself by holding, "even as a mother 
often gives bitter pills to her children, I would take the liberty of saying 
tilings which might appear to be bitter" 7 . Speaking on December 24, 


3. D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatmaj Vol. 7 p. 113 quoted by Gurmit Singh, Gandhi And 
• The Sikhs, Usha Institute Of Religious Studies, Sirsa, 1969, p. 69. 

4. TCWOMG, Vol XC, p.72. 

5. Ibid., P.97. 

6. Ibid., Vol. XC, p.72. 

7 Gandhi And The Sikhs, quoting Mahatma vol.8, p. 206. 
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1947, al the prayer meeting he referred to some newspaper reports and 
to what his Sikh friends had conveyed to him, to the effect that he had 
of late become an enemy of the Sikhs. He dismissed the allegation. Very 
significantly, he ended his remarks with the observation, "they would 
not have minded it much but for the fact that my word seemed to carry 
weight with the world ouLside India 1 ' 8 . He showed awareness of the 
impact ol his speeches and knew that his propaganda against the Sikhs 
was aimed al a world wide audience. 

A group of Sikh farmers from Hazara approached him for help 
in getling lands to farm outside the Punjab Gandhi asked them why 
they did not go to East Punjab 9 . 

From this short analysis of his ‘prayer meeting' speeches, three 
things are obvious: one, that he intended to malign the Sikhs for a 
larger purpose than readily meets the eye. Secondly, he wanted to 
popularize them as uncouth, violence loving terrorists of whom the 
Hindus were mortally afraid and from whom they were in dire need of 
state protection. Thirdly, he wanted them confined to the East Punjab. 
He also greatly resented their presence in the capital of the country. 
To know whether these were his individual views or represented the 
real mind of his Congress party ruling India, can be known only if we 
examine the remarks against the touchstone of policies pursued by the 
subsequent Congress governments. 

At about the same time a tirade of calumny and haired was let 
loose against the Sikhs by the Hindu Press located at Jalandhar. 
Central point of the campaign was that all Sikhs are adherents of the 
concept of Khalislan and that they should now be taught a lesson so 
that they never make such a demand. Sikh leaders protested in vain 
that they had never made the demand in independent India and that 
even before 1947 it had been a mere bargaining counter, conceived in 
collaboration with some Hindu leaders, to keep the country united. 
The details of these tirades against the Sikhs are described graphically 
by Ajit Singh Sarhadi in his Punjabi Suba and need not detain us. There 
was no reasonable apprehension that the Sikhs would demand a 
sovereign Sikh state. The important thing is that the allegation was 
made notwithstanding the position of the Sikhs. Someone somewhere 
had taken a decision to liquidate the Sikh collectivity. For pursuing the 

8. TCWOMG. Vol XC, p.292.' 

9. Ibid., p.106 
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objective it was necessary to first malign them in the public mind. Since 
the gruesome! partition of the country, still fresh in people’s minds, was 
blamed on the Muslims, nothing would damn the Sikhs as much as 
dubbing them another secessionist group seeking the ‘further violent 
vivisection of Bharatmata'. This imagery was freely employed against 
them. Truth did not matter at all. It was just the question of giving the 
dog a bad name and hanging it. In essence it was a resort to the ancient 
method of Vedas ol blackening the character of adversaries and of 
belittling their greatness. This was again constantly employed against 
the Sikhs in the blood soaked decade beginning with 1983. 

The ball had been set rolling by the Constituent Assembly itself. 
In a memorandum outlining the usual approach, Shiromani Akaii Dal 
had asked for separate electorate which had been often promised to 
the minorities before 1947. This position was reiterated by Giani Karlar 
Singh, newly appointed member of the Advisory Committee on 
minorities, in his letter dated December 21, 1948. Response of the 
Committee is recorded by K. M. Munshi, "the Advisory Committee in 
its Report submitted to the Constituent Assembly on May 1.1,1949, 
stated: The demands of the (Akaii) Dal are, in principle, precisely 
those which the Muslim League demanded for the Muslims and which 
Ied }? tJ io ,rag ' c consequences with which the country is all too 
familiar" . Later on Nehru would harp on this theme and would equate 
the demand for a Punjabi speaking slate to Kbalislan and would 
conjure up the ghost of Jinnah and Pakistan. This was one of the first 
threads of the , inde)jai' which was going to be so neatly woven around 
the Sikhs. In due course it would develop unseen into an effective 
official snare. 

From his role in spinning other threads of the ‘indrajal’ on his 
spinning wheel, it is certain that this high level callous political decision 
had been taken with at least Gandhi’s active consent. The gist of the 
charges he would make against the Sikhs in his prayer meetings, was 
the subject matter of a circular letter issued to the Punjab law and order 
enforcing machinery by the Congress government in the Punjab. It 
appears to have been issued with the consent of the then Governor of 
the province. It was dated October 10,1947 and instructed that "special 
measures be taken against the Sikh who, as a community, were 'a 

10 K. M. Munshi. Pilgrimage to Freedom. Vol.l, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, 
p. 205. (Henceforth cited as Pilgrimage). 
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"lawless people and were thus a menace to the law-abiding Hindus in 
the province". The motives which actuated the Sikhs towards lawless¬ 
ness were desire for women and loot’ 11 . 

By October 25 , 1948, the Akali Dal noted with regret that "the 
aggressive communal mentality brought into play particularly during 
the last ten months by the majority community, has created an ap¬ 
prehension in their minds that the joint electorate system may be 
exploited to kill their entity " 12 . It was certainly taking a heavy loll of 
goodwill in the state. 

The Sikhs had always shown affinity with forces pursuing 
freedom. During a debate in the House of Commons on June 05,1907, 
Secretary of State for India, Morley, had observed regarding the then 
current Peasant Agitation, "the active agitation has been virtually 
confined to the districts in which the Sikh element is predominant". As 
early as 1923, even Gandhi had identified the Sikhs as great lovers of 
liberty. He had then confided to Master Tara Singh, "I haven’t seen 
such a passion for freedom in any part of the country except Punjab". 
The Sikh scriptures recognize that in certain circumstances a virtue 
may become a bane. (Dukh darn sukh rogbhaiya, says the Guru). This 
familiar concept is dealt with by Shakespeare in several of his historical 
plays, particularly in Coriolanus. This appears to have happened in 
connection with the Sikhs in free India. 

Very clearly, the objective of the present exercise was to demoral¬ 
ize the Sikhs with the twin aims of showing to all concerned that the 
Hindus were fully in command and they would not tolerate any liberty 
loving people who proceeded on the assumption that India was a 
secular country protecting the right of all groups to govern themselves. 
This was in aid of a larger game plan whereby the original constitu¬ 
tional scheme proposed before August 15,1947, which promised equal 
rights, limited powers to the central authority and residuary powers to 
the provinces, was to be effectively subverted, rejected and substituted 
by a new highly centralized one imposing the rule of the permanent 
cultural majority on the minorities for ever. There also were to be 
provisions like Article 356 in the new constitution under which an 
elected government of any of the States could be dismissed at will by 

11. Kapur Singh, Sachi Sakhi, Navyug Publishers, Delhi, 1979, pp. 209-210. 

12. Ajit Singh Sarhadj. Punjabi Suba, U C. Kapur & Sons. Delhi. 1970, p. 165 
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the Central or fhe Union Government. 

It necessitated certain degree of terror techniques to cow down 
the peopleiwho were expected to protest at the sudden turn around. A 
wide variety of minorities were to be permanently enslaved with a view 
to finally dissolving them in the salt water of Hinduism, such measures 
as browbeating the Sikhs were deemed necessary. We have a very 
enlightening observation by a seasoned statesman about the nature of 
the constitution eventually churned out. It docs not contain "checks and 
balanc es" which arc necessary "to protect minorities from unrestricted 
and tyrannical use of the democratic principle, expressing itself solely 
through majority power" 13 . 

We also have an opinion on the kind of people engaged in the 
business of constitution making. Viscount Simon speaking in the House 
of Lords described it as "a body of Hindus" and doubted "whether this 
meeting of Caste Hindus at Delhi can be regarded by the Government 
as a Constituent Assembly". In December 1946 Churchill expressed a 
similar opinion in the House of Commons. To him, the Assembly " 
represented only one major community in India" 14 . It is a small wonder 
therelore that they sought to impose this constitution by methods used 
by Hitler to bludgeon a section of the citizens into submission. That 
was to be expected of an Assembly amongst whom there was not even 
a single individual, on the right side of the caste barrier who could come 
up to the knee of men like George Washington or Benjamin Franklin. 
Such acts as scheming for the permanent enslavement of minorities 
came naturally to small men for which they made elaborate arrange¬ 
ments with the aid of lowest of low cunning. Overawed Sikhs would be 
a great asset in such circumstances; that is the condition which was 
sought to be brought about. 

Gandhi had never accepted the independent status of Sikhism. 
We have several statements by him to that effect. For instance in 
reaction to Mangal Singh’s condemnation of his views on Guru Gobind 
Singh, he wrote on October 01,1925, "My belief about the Sikh Gurus 
is that — they were all Hindus — 1 do not regard Sikhism as a religion 
distinct from Hinduism. I regard it as a part of Hinduism and the 

13. Ramsay MacDonald, The Communal Issue’ December 01,1931, reproduced by 
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reformation in the same sense that Vaishnavism is -15 ". It does not, 
however, mean that he actually believed what he said. He was aware 
that more competent people did not hold the same views. On Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1936, he wrote in the Harijan, that the Sikhs did not believe 
themselves to be Hindus and that "Dr. Ambedkar does not regard Sikhs 
as Hindus" '. Very early during the Gurdwara reform movement he 
tried to gel the Sikhs to agree to his thesis and was greatly resentful that 
they did not take him seriously. At the time of Ambedkar’s projected 
conversion to Sikhism, he was so worked up that he lost all control and 
revealed himsoU to be a mere Hindu communalisl. He characterized 
the proposition as "dangerous Proposal", ‘fratricidal’ and a 
"calamity,"and went on to argue that "Sikhs have a separate electorate" 
no one who believed "in religion as a sacrament can therefore be a 
parly to the proposal put forth by Dr. Ambedkar and Moonje" 17 . It 
cannot, therefore, be argued with conviction that since he believed in 
Sikhism being a part of Hinduism he would not accord the Sikhs an 
independent political status. The fact is that he believed the Sikhs were 
a part of Hinduism only whenever there was a proposal to recognize 
< heir separate political identity and not under any other circumstances. 

Gandhi’s stance on the Sikh people, their political rights and the 
status of Sikhism were dictated by his intense desire to obliterate the 
last vestiges of anything remotely connected with the Sikh collectivity. 
T hat also has been the basis of the policy of successive Congress 
governments concerning the Sikh people. 

In the year of the partition, nearly four million people had 
migrated from Pakistan to the East Punjab. No other State was 
prepared to allow them to settle within its territories. Delhi’s vexation 
at the prospects of Sikhs settling there has been expressed by Gandhi. 
"Uttar Pradesh Government even issued orders stopping the entry of 
refugees into that Stale" 18 . At a later stage, the then Minister of Home 
for UP Charan Singh expressed similar views in the State Legislature. 
Speaking of the Sikhs whom he called "infiltrators" and "trespassers", 
he mockingly likened to bears who had penetrated the jungles of UP, 
meaning thereby the Terai area. The Revenue Minister of UP was sure 

15. TCWOMG, Vol. XXVIII. 1968, p. 263. 

16. Ibid.,LXlIl, quoting Maryan, dated September 19,1936. 

17. Ibid., pp. 233-234 and 294. 
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that the Sikhs coming to settle in the state were "criminals". In 1959 the 
UP Legislative Assembly adopted the Up Land Eviction and Recovery 
of Rent Damages Bill with the object of evicting a large proportion of 
the Sikh population of the area. 

A policy decision was definitely made to rehabilitate the Sikhs 
only in the Bast Punjab and (hat loo in the Punjabi Region, nearest to 
the border with Pakistan. Refugees had left behind 67 lakh acres of 
land in Pakistan: of this 22 lakh acres was perennially irrigated and 43 
lakh acres had been generally irrigated. Since that extent of land was 
not available in the East Punjab, severe cuts, sometimes extending to 
95% were imposed while allotting to them land in lieu of it. As a result, 
they were given only 47 lakh acres of land in India only four lakh acres 
of which was perennially irrigated and another 22 lakhs was generally 
irrigated 1 . This was one of the sordid gifts of India to those who alone 
had spearheaded the freedom struggle for four centuries. 

The political decision to confine (he Sikhs within a definite area 
has been reiterated several times in living memory. Master Tara Singh 
called a meeting at Delhi to voice Sikh grievances. On his way to Delhi 
to attend the meeting, he was taken off the train at Narela railway 
station and arrested on February 19,1949. Clearly the intention was to 
show the Sikhs their place. In 1982, it was confirmed at the time of the 
Asian flames when all Sikhs going to Delhi were taken out of their 
vehicles and humiliated beyond measure by the police and goons of the 
then Chief Minister of Haryana. A writ petition was proffered in the 
Supreme Court of India and its reply was that since there was no written 
order to indict humiliation upon the Sikhs, the court was not competent 
to interfere. In vain the lawyers showed daily papers replete with 
pictures and stories of the humiliation and cited affidavits by affected 
people. A graphic description of the humiliation of the most respected 
amongst the Sikhs is given by Mark Tully and Salisk Jacob"®. It is 
reasonable to conclude that the level at which the decision was taken 
was such that the Supreme Court was diffident to intervene. The same 
political decision was reiterated by the Hindu crowds in November 
1984, after the murder of Indira Gandhi, when neither the person nor 
property of any Sikh outside the state of the Punjab was safe from 
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murder,molestation, arson, and loot. Sikh refugees poured into the 
Punjab from almost all other slates of the union. As a consequence, the 
Sikh population of (he state increased by about five percent. 

Reorganization of the states on linguistic basis had been en¬ 
visaged as the most essential part of the decolonization process in 
India. Consequently, the policy of reorganization of States into linguis¬ 
tically cogent units to defeat imperialistic designs, had remained on top 
of the priority list of the Congress programme since 1920. It was 
adopted as the political goal of the Indian National Congress at the 
Nagpur annual meeting of the party. This goal was reiterated at every 
important meeting of the Congress after that year, that is in 1927, 28, 
37,38, and 1945-46. The Motilal Nehru report of 1928 laid down that, 
"the redistribution of provinces should take place on linguistic basis" 21 . 
The culmination of that policy came at the Calcutta Session of the 
Congress in 1937, where such reorganization was recognized amongst 
the Fundamental Rights. Giving it another dimension, it was declared 
that the," the main purpose of creating the linguistic States is that the 
culture, language and script of minorities and of the linguistic area shall 
be protected". This policy of the Congress continued to get priority 
until November 15,1948 when 23 AJcali members of the Punjab Legis¬ 
lature made a move for reorganization of the State in accordance with 
it, and until a representative gathering of the Sikhs adopted re-demar¬ 
cation of the State on linguistic basis as its objective. It was then that 
the three decades old policy was reversed by the Congress at its Jaipur 
Session. Gandhi had always disliked Gurmukhi because "I understand 
that it was specially invented like Sindhi to isolate the Sikhs from other 
Hindus". He was convinced that "there was no elegance about the 
script". As early as 1936 he had made it known that he preferred the 
script to be done away with. He wrote to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur to say, 
"I wish you could persuade enlightened Sikhs to take to Devnagri script 
in place of the Gurumukhi" 22 . It was this that troubled him and the 
political heirs of the Hindu pontiff. By resolution number 81 of 1948, 
the Jalandhar Muncipal Committee decided to implement Hindi as 
medium of instructions in the schools run by the Committee. The 
Panjab University Senate rejected Punjabi as medium of instruction on 

21. K. M. Munshi, Pilgrimage^ p. 526. 
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June 09, 1949, although the Sikh members led by Bhai Jodh Singh 
offered to accept Devnagri script for Punjabi 23 . Clearly something 
beyond the Script was aimed at. The separate Sikh identity was an 
anathema to them, and that was what they were out to obliterate by all 
available means. By about 1951, Hindu campaign against Punjabi was 
already at the climax, evidence of which is abundantly available in the 
Hindu daily papers published from Jalandhar. 

It is apparent that a firm decision to obstruct the reorganization 
of the Punjab had been taken at least during the early years after the 
partition, if not earlier. It is also not difficult to guess that the sole basis 
of the decision was the apprehension that it will politically and cultural¬ 
ly improve the position of the Sikhs. A colonial decision to deprive the 
Sikhs of their language with the ultimate aim of depriving them of their 
identity had been taken most callously. This was done to a people who 
were demonstrably more patriotic and self sacrificing than those whom 
the decision makers represented. 

It was made known to the entire Hindudom that such indeed was 
the position of their government at the all powerful Centre. Under this 
influence the entire Hindu population of the Punjab denied its mother 
tongue and en masse ret urned Hindi in place of Punjabi in the first two 
census operations after 1947. This was like cutting off the nose to spile 
the face but Punjabi Hindus accomplished it under the guidance of 
their beloved leaders who still pass off as great nationalists and high 
minded idealists, and arc designated as fathers and uncles of the nation. 
WavelTs journal contains a remark about Gandhi who considered 
himself a saint and was very widely accepted as such by the Hindus. 
Referring to his peevish, spiteful and mean nature, he makes the most 
significant remark which suffices to expose the civilization ostensibly 
struggling to build a modern, democratic nation amongst a people with 
askew values inadequate in every way for the grand exercise under¬ 
taken with such fanfare. The most pro-Indian and the most straight¬ 
forward of India’s Governor Generals, wrote in his Journal on January 
29,194B, "he wrecked the plan of the Cabinet Mission which might have 
possibly secured a united India and saved all the massacres. 1 do not 
believe that he really worked for an understanding with the Muslims, 
when his influence might have secured it. He was always the lawyer and 
the bania who would drive a hard bargain and then find some legal 
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quibble to deprive his opponent ofwhat he had seemed to gain. 1 always 
thought he had more of malevolence than of benevolence in him, but 
who am I to judge, and how can an Englishman estimate a Hindu? Our 
standards are poles apart; and by Hindu standards Gandhi may have 
been a saint (italics supplied); by any standards he was a very remark¬ 
able man" 24 . 

Jawaharlal Nehru was the second man after Gandhi who had 
mattered in vital decision making in India. After Gandhi he became 
the only one-person whose decision was final in all important affairs of 
State. It is therefore necessary to probe his mind to know his percep¬ 
tions about the Sikhs. On the whole, it is apparent that ever since he 
started reflecting on the Sikhs and Sikh affairs, his perceptioas were 
dominated solely by communal considerations. Religious and political 
composition of the Punjab was one fact which always dominated his 
mind. A careful analysis of his collected works indicates unmistakably 
that his prominent impulse in the context of the Punjab is to relate 
himself to the Hindus of the province. 

A modern scholar who has made a detailed study of his views, 
seems to place them in three distinct categories, chronologically 
separated by the years 1923 and 1947. He begins on a note of admira¬ 
tion for the "fertile land inhabited by brave and virile people". His first 
and the last full throated tribute to the Sikhs was paid at the lime of 
courting arrest in the agitation concerning Guru-ka Bagh. He was then 
happy to associate himself with the cause that "the Sikhs made their 
own" and sought to express the "deep admiration for them by some 
form of service". He lauded the courage and sacrifice of the Sikhs and 
aspired to prove worthy of "their high tradition and fine courage". After 
accepting conditional release from Nabha jail, he managed to some¬ 
how completely change his views about the Sikhs and revised some of 
the earlier appreciative perceptions. For instance, his admiration for 
Ranjit Singh’s "great Sikh stale" in his Glimpses of World History, was 
scaled down to " a marginal state, not affecting the real struggle for 
supremacy against the British", in his Discovery of India 25 In retrospect, 
something dramatic had happened in 1923 which made him completely 
change his views about the Sikhs. 
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Perhaps it is in order to speculate on what could have been the 
cause of this sudden and complete turn around. One explanation has 
been attempted by Dr. Sangat Singh who, in his Sikhs in History, opines 
that the Neh^us fire actually the descendants of Gangu, the accursed 
Brahmin cook of Guru Gobind Singh who surrendered the younger 
sons and the mother of the Guru to the Mughal governor of Sarhind 
knowing fulljwell that they would be executed. This fact about their 
ancestry was brought lo the notice of Jawaharlal Nehru by his lather 
on his release from Nabha jail. He seems (o cite the evidence of Pindi 
Das Sodhi, a revolutionary in whose presence (he conversation took 
place. The elder Nehru is supposed lo have advised his son not to 
attempt good relations with the Sikhs because his ancestry would not 
eventually allow amicable continuation of such relationship. 

More mundane explanation is also possible. We know that M. K. 
Gandhi also changed his opinion of the Sikhs at about the same lime. 
It has already been noted that before doing so, he had attempted to 
bring the Sikh struggle for the liberation of shrines under the umbrella 
of his Indian National Congress and had failed in his attempt. Nehru 
had come lo appreciate the conspicuous rise of Sikh nationalism from 
the end of the 19th. century onwards, as a "sectionalism working" to 
build a distinct separate existence. Very soon he was accusing the Sikhs 
of having "developed a very strong communal outlook" 26 . It was the 
same reason for which Gandhi had come to identify them as communal 
and separatists, namely, that they would not accept (he hegemony of 
the Congress for the struggle they were waging. 

It is reasonable lo surmise that sometime after 1923,some such 
agreement had been finally formalized, in all probability between M. 
K. Gandhi, Motilal Nehru and his son Jawaharlal, whereby they were 
to pursue a policy of liquidating the Sikh collectivity. The elder Nehru 
followed his anti-Sikh policies quite openly. His letter of January 01, 
1929, to the General Secretary of the Central Sikh League 27 is quite 
enlightening in this regard. His meaningless opposition lo issues con¬ 
cerning the Sikhs was noted by the Sikh leaders 2 ®. Jawaharlal was more 
cautious and while toeing the ‘party line’ in his writings, he continued 
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lo pander lo the Sikh sentiment for freedom. Right upto 1947, some of 
the most pleasing popular statements about the political status of the 
Sikhs as a people in independent India were to come from him. One 
of the most satisfying and the most popular of them was reported in 
The Statesman of July 07,1946 wherein he held out a clearly worded 
promise for autonomous region to the Sikhs, "I see nothing wrong in a 
set up in the North wherein the Sikhs can also experience the glow of 
ireedom". 

His stance about the Sikhs hardened immediately after August 
1947. The Sikhs, alter this date, were no longer required to counter 
what was considered lo be Muslim communalism; there was also no 
possibility of their effectively pursuing an independent policy now. We 
see Jawaharlal Nehru openly espousing the cause of Punjabi Hindus. 
All his policies are oriented towards strengthening the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab in every way. He later told Master Tara Singh that 
even while making all those ‘glow of freedom’ kind of promises, he had 
been very clear in his mind that they were not to be ever honoured. 
"Yeh meri rajniti thi’ (‘this was my style of politics’), he is reported to 
have told him. ‘Whenever someone talks to me about the promises 1 
had made to the Sikhs, 1 simply shut off my ears’, he told people like 
Maulana Azad and Rajagopalacharya who reminded him of his com¬ 
mitments to the Sikh people 29 . 

With this kind of information available to them, the Hindus of the 
Punjab led by the Arya Smaj, opposed the Punjabi Suba and forged a 
Maha Punjab Samiti to carry on agitation against its creation. Simul¬ 
taneously the Jalandhar Division Hindu Press started a virulent cam¬ 
paign against Punjabi being accepted as language for administrative 
use. A fresh look on the question of reorganization became necessary 
after death by fasting of Sri Romulu of Andhra Pradesh. So new 
Reorganization Committee comprising of Fazal Ali, Hirdai Narayan 
Kunzru and K. M. Pannikar was appointed to deal with the problem. 
While the Shiromani Akali Dal pleaded for formation of Punjabi Suba 
before it, Maha Punjab Samiti advocated Greater Punjab, which 
ultimately meant reversing the process and turning the Punjab into a 
state with an insignificant Punjabi speaking population. It was a com¬ 
munal proposition which would have swelled the Hindu population of 
the state with a view to depriving the Punjabi language and reducing 
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the Sikhs into a hopeless minority in their own state. Language figured 
nowhere into the calculations. The Sikh approach was purely linguistic. 
It is interesting that the Punjabi Suba proposed by the Akali Dal was 
strictly on linguistic basis and its projected Sikh population was less 
than 45%. Itfkproposed area, according to the memorandum of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal was 62,691 square miles^. When it came to be 
formed in I960, its area was only 50,362 kilometers (31,295 square 
miles). This was the result of a communal approach to confine the 
Punjabi speaking state to areas where Sikhs were numerically 
dominant 

The report of the Reorganization Committee was published on 
October 11, 1955. All concerned were shocked to know that it had 
wholeheartedly agreed with all the arguments of the Maha Punjab 
Samiti. It rejected the demand for Punjabi Suba as being "communal" 
in nature, calling it "a conspiracy to impose Punjabi on unwilling 
people”. Its opinion was that ‘Punjabi was not much different from 
Hindi’, that the ‘Gurmukhi script must not be used’ and that ‘Punjabi 
Suba will harm the interests of the Punjabi language and the Sikhs’. 
This gratuitous advice has quite often been given to the Sikhs in 
independent India, and by now they have learnt to recognize it as the 
certain pug marks of anti-Sikh forces thirsting for Sikh blood. Views 
expressed by this Committee are also stunningly similar to the views 
that Gandhi held on all these issues, as we have just seen. It finally 
recommended the formation of Maha Punjab by merging Pjjnjab and 
East Punjab States’ Union (PEPSU) and Himachal with the existing 
East Punjab, as advised by the Hindu Samiti. It’s only non-Hindu 
member, Fazal Ali, alone opposed the final recommendation. 

We need not trace all the steps which forced the Sikhs to agitate 
peacefully in favour of their rights in independent India. It may how¬ 
ever be noted that the agitation for persuading the Government to 
implement its linguistic policy in relation to the Punjab was initialed 
on May 10, 1955. The significance of the date is all too apparent. The 
Sikhs waited very patiently for eight long years for justice to be done 
to them. They soon discovered that it was a never-ending and futile 
wait. Unfortunately, everyday that went by witnessed the increase in 
their woes. Systematic despoliation of their state continued to increase 
like a crescendo in some melancholy melody. Eventually, they decided 
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in favour of a peaceful agitation - the only alternative left to them to 
halt the devastating march of the juggernaut. 

Attitude of the Hindu leadership towards the problem of Punjabi 
language and the Sikh people, is best revealed in the various attempts 
to avoid a satisfactory and rational solution. By way of finding a via 
media, Sikhs gave a lair trial to certain solutions which fell short of 
actually demarcating the Punjabi speaking state. None was allowed to 
be implemented by the majority. The earliest attempt was made in the 
form of an arrangement known as the Sachar Formula which came into 
existence in October 1949 as a result of Giani Kartar Singh’s ceaseless 
effort. The Giani lived upto his reputation of being regarded as a Sikh 
ideologue par excellence. By this arrangement he sought to promote a 
non-territorial approach which was essentially functional in nature. 
This, and its successor scheme of Regional Formula, disturbed no 
sovereign units. Without drawing further boundaries, these, particular¬ 
ly the latter, provided for a democratic sharing of responsibility in a 
pluralistic social set up and hence were in harmony with the basic Sikh 
ideals of coexisting with diverse elements. He saw to it that the vital 
concerns of all forming the composite society were respected. In the 
linguistic context these exercises were equivalents of his Azad Punjab 
Scheme proposed by the Akalis much before the partition look place. 

It was an honest effort to demarcate the Punjabi speaking cultural 
area without conferring a formal statehood on the unit. The demarca¬ 
tion was done by a joint committee of prominent leaders of both 
Punjabi and Hindi regions of the state, and was fair. Punjabi was to be 
the dominant language of the Sikh majority area. Hindus, however, en 
masse refused to abide by the arrangement and did not implement it 
in the schools under their management. Especially after the JVP 
Committee report, a sustained campaign was conducted against it and 
resulted in total denial of the mother tongue in the census operations 
of 1951. 

Since that did not work, a scheme entitled Regional Formula 
came in due course. On April 03,1956 the Home Minister presented 
the new arrangement to the Parliament. Map of the Punjabi speaking 
area was to be redrawn. As in 1951, a committee was appointed to 
demarcate the area. Its recommendations were not accepted and the 
Parliament itself undertook the exercise. It reduced the Punjabi speak¬ 
ing zone and thus began a process of systematically reducing the area 
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under Punjabi which became the standard accompaniment of every 
exercise of this patjure undertaken thereafter. The democratic will of 
the people of both regions was flouted with a view to fomenting discord 
which has been the bane of the region ever since. This area was to be 
further reducep in 1966 when the present Punjabi speaking stale was 
carved out. This time an all out effort was made to salvage as much area 
as possible from the state. The Working Committee of the ruling 
Congress had resolved on March 09,1966" out of the existing State of 
Punjab, a State with Punjabi as State language should be formed. The 
Government is requested to lake necessary steps for that purpose". 
Significantly, the government reversed the process of reorganization. 
By section 3 of the Reorganization Act, it formed the State of Haryana, 
by section 4, it brought the Union Territory of Chandigarh into exist¬ 
ence, State of Himachal was carved out by section 5 and the remaining 
territory, defined as "Sikh quarantine" by an Akali Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, was to be the Punjabi speaking State. No one was surprised, as 
the same Gulzari Lai Nanda, in the true Aryan tradition, had conveyed 
Punjab’s river water as Union Minister for Irrigation. He was now the 
Home Minister of India. He did his job in such a Machiavellian manner 
that the Punjab has been vainly struggling for the last three decades to 
set matters right. 

According to a popular version current at the time, he had 
solemnly promised the Arya Smaj delegation which met him to oppose 
the reorganization, that he would cast it in such a way as to make the 
Sikhs eager to abandon it. The approach to linguistic reorganization 
was akin to demarcation of an international boundary with the stronger 
party trying throughout to save as much territory as it could for itself, 
instead of treating it as apart of the same country. Is it a small wonder 
that the things have become so complicated! Imagine the scenario, had 
the Sikhs been a part of the Punjab in which their population would 
have been only 45% as they were proposing from the beginning and. 
are still demanding today. It is true that the opponent’s intention was 
to create a Sikh area on communal and not on linguistic basis into which 
the Sikhs could be pushed as punishment and be dealt with in isolation. 

Economic injustice to the Punjab began very significantly with 
the very first rays of the dawn of freedom. Its first expression was the 
refusal to fully compensate the refugees from Pakistan. It eventually 
meant depriving the landowners who were overwhelmingly Sikhs. The 
second step, namely that of depriving the Punjab of its river waters, 
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came naturally since land is not of much use without proper irrigation 
facilities. So to render the land non-productive it was decided to 
deprive the Punjab of water for irrigation. Identical riparian law on the 
use of river waters is prevalent in all the prominent federations the 
world over. Canada, America, Australia and even the erstwhile Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics followed the law which was made a part 
of the Indian constitution. Very simply, it provides that since, the states 
through which the rivers run arc often inundated by floods and incur 
heavy losses, they therefore, have a right to use the waters of these rivers 
on absolute priority. The sovereignly of the Punjab over Ravi, Bcas 
and Sutlej, the three rivers which exclusively run through the territory 
of the Punjab, is hence a constitutionally recognized right. The Indian 
constitution also lays down the mode of inter state agreements. Broadly 
speaking, such agreements have to be concluded under Article 299 of 
the Constitution of India by the representatives of the people through 
the head of the states concerned. On January 29, 1955, however, 
Government of India, Ministry of Irrigation and Power recorded a 
decision taken at an Inter-State conference on Development and 
Utilization of the waters of the Rivers Ravi and Beas. This meeting took 
place in room number 12 of the North Block at New Delhi. It was a 
Deputy Secretary level meeting presided over by the then Minister for 
Irrigation Gulzari Lai Nanda, a Punjabi Hindu. Incredible as it may 
seem, proceedings of this meeting sufficed to give away 8 Million Acre 
Feel (MAF) of water to Rajasthan and .65 MAF to Jammu and 
Kashmir. Both these states, being non- riparian, were not entitled to 
even a drop of the water of these rivers. The proceedings were kept a 
secret until recently. Even these provided that the Punjab will satisfy 
its own needs first and also that the these proceedings would be revised 
later. The Punjab never came to know what had transpired and no 
revision of proceedings was even thought of. These two sentences had 
been added for the sake of form. The Punjab could take no advantage 
of the qualifying clauses simply because they were kept a closely 
guarded secret until the implementation had taken place. The intention 
of this diabolical plot which resulted in the Punjab being deprived of 
its most vital God given right to its own river water, was very cleverly 
conceived and implemented before the Punjab even came to know of 
what had transpired. 

The deputy secretary who thus signed off Punjab’s river water 
estimated to be worth several thousand billions of rupees was not 
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competent to spend more than five hundred rupees of government 
funds. Therd isW doubt that this miracle which enhanced this low 
official’s financial powers millions of times was performed by the Arya 
Smajist G. L. Nanda’s magical wand presented to him by the Inde¬ 
pendence ol( India. Later he was responsible for bartering away the 
Punjabi speaking areas of the Punjab to the Hindu dominated stales of 
Haryana and Himachal . In the later exercise he used the spurious 
figures of the 196] census which had been rejected as vitiated by 
communal considerations by no less an authority than the Parliament 
of India. In both the cases, the falsehood and the illegality perpetrated 
by him ultimately prevailed. It will shock people to know that these 
blatant illegalities passed muster even at the hands of retired supreme 
court judges who handled the matters at different stages and at the 
Supreme Court of India itself, which had an opportunity to formally 
adjudicate on the issues. 

It is apparent that for these communal decisions to prevail, the 
whole might of the Indian government including that of the judiciary 
was required to support them to the hill. Later on with the help of all 
branches of administration and a host of dignitaries who had likewise 
taken solemn oaths to ‘preserve and protect the constitution as by law 
established’, Punjab’s electricity would be shamelessly looted in the 
like manner. It would be distributed as a matter of right to those 
non-riperian states in the belief that they were entitled to it in propor¬ 
tion to the water they had managed to illegally corner. 

The Punjab has for long been taken to be the land to which no 
justice of any sort needs to be done. It has 105 lakh acres of cultivable 
land and its crop rotation of mainly wh$at and paddy, requires five to 
six acre feet of water per acre. By that simple calculation, the total water 
requirement of the Punjab is 55.2 M AF. Its three rivers, Ravi, Beas and 
Sutlej have in all only 32.5 MAF of water. The efforts of the rest of the 
country for the last half century have been concentrated on robbing the 
Punjab of its river waters. Rest of the Indian rivers have 1550 MAF of 
water of which only 120 MAF is being utilised. Ganges water can come 
to Haryana and Rajasthan by surface flow. These are the two states to 
which water conveyed from the Punjab has been allocated. They are 
not allowed to use the Ganges water though Ganga-Yamuna basin has 
450 MAF of water of which only 40 MAF is being currently utilised. 
The rest of it flows into the Bay of Bengal but is not given to these 
parched states for the benefit of which the Punjab water alone is 
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illegally diverted. 

It is an interesting piece of information that of the Punjab water 
distributed by the Central Government since 1947, only about 20% has 
fallen to the share of the Punjab and the rest has gone to the non¬ 
riparian states whereas of all the water distributed by the colonial 
government before 1947, 80% had been retained in the state. This is 
inspite of the fact that it has been put to the most productive use only 
in the Punjab. India has indicated that it prefers to starve than to let 
the Punjab use its own river water to produce food for all. 

There are also indications that very early after 1947, it was 
decided to hound the Sikhs out of the Indian army. At the time of 
partition, 49% of the soldiers and about 60% of officers in the army 
were Sikhs. It was openly given around that they would soon be phased 
out. One of the issues which Master Tara Singh had hoped to raise at 
the Delhi meeting before his first arrest at Narela on February 19,1949, 
was this. He wanted to maintain the ratio of Sikhs in the army at the 
pre-independence level. 

By about 1953, the feeling that the Sikhs were being treated 
unfairly in the matter of civil and military services had become 
widespread. The discrimination was so crude and blatant that it had 
aroused severe criticism. All Parties’ Sikh Convention was held at 
Amritsar in February 1953 where the issue was discussed. "The Con¬ 
vention was of the opinion that the Sikhs were being discriminated 
against in Civil and Military services and had a genuine grievance 
against the Government in power. The Sikhs in Military service were 
not being treated fairly, and were being subjected to ridicule and 
calumny". That is a part of the resolution adopted, and Sarhadi is of 
the opinion that it correctly represented the apprehensions of the Sikh 
intelligentsia at the time 31 . 

In the field of industry the policy was that of depriving the Punjab 
again. During the early phase of hectic industrial growth, meticulous 
care was taken to see that no such development took place in the 
Punjabi speaking areas. The assumption was that these would one day 
separate from the Hindi speaking or Hindu majority areas. Per capita 
investment in industry was the lowest in the Punjab. Punjab’s industrial 
growth was, however, phenomenal. It led the country in production of 


31. Pui\|abi Suba, pp. 228-229. 
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industrial gyods for several decades. This was a miracle of sorts 
because good care was also taken to starve the Slate of capital which 
was draiiied away from the Punjab by the simple method of manipulat¬ 
ing the lfending mechanism and banking institutions. The Punjab per¬ 
formed the miracle on the strength of the work ethics of the people 
inspired by Sikh values and by taking to low investment cottage in¬ 
dustry. Strange as it may seem, it is none the less true that right into the 
sixth decade of the present century, no Sikh entrepreneur was given an 
industrial loan and not a penny was invested by the Government in the 
region which today comprises the Punjab. 

One of the diet urns of Machiavelli was that the liberty loving 
people were not to be allowed to choose their own rulers and were to 
be directly governed by the prince. This was taken very seriously by the 
new rulers of India and implemented in toto in relation to the Sikhs. 
The statistics on the point are eloquent and we may begin by hearing 
what they have to say. The Akalis, who are considered to be repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sikhs in a special way, have been in a position to form 
a government in the Punjab since its reorganization in 1966. They have 
since then formed five governments which have lasted 7 years, 8 months 
and 21 days. The Congress has been in power four times and it has 
lasted 13 years and 3 months inclusive of Lachman Singh Gill’s period 
of 9 months and ten days since he was a dissident Akali supported by 
the Congress. For rest of the period of 29 years since November 01, 
1966, the Punjab has been under the Governor’s ruie-which accounts 
for 8 years and 1 month. At the time of writing a Congress Government 
elected by less than 7% of the voters is in power and has been going 
strong for the last four years since J une 1992. It is thus clear that though 
elected more often, the Akalis have been allowed to retain power for 
about half the period as compared to the Congress which has been 
given half as many opportunities to govern by the voters. It is ruling 
happily when the least number of voters have supported it. The Centre 
has imposed the President’s rule for 8 years, a month and two days. By 
and large this is the period when the Akalis should have been in power. 

It is apparent that the policy has been to prevent the Akalis from 
coming into power by the liberal use of Article 356 of the Constitution. 
Once in power they have been dislodged post haste without being 
allowed to complete their mandated term. Another aspect of the same 
is that the elections in the Punjab have always been held either under 
the President’s rule or under the Congress Government and never 
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under an Akali dispensation. One of the telling facts about the 
functioning of democracy in India is that the party in power is at a 
distinct advantage if it presides over the election processes also. Under 
that belief no Akali government has ever been permitted to be in power 
when elections are held in the state. These Statistics point out to the 
fact that the Sikhs are not to be tolerated in political power even in the 
Punjab no matter how resolutely the voters exercise franchise in their 
favour. The fact that a limited emergency was imposed in the Punjab 
with the support of the entire Parliament, and the similar support given 
to extension of President’s rule by amending the constitution which 
again required support of two-thirds of the members of both houses of 
Parliament, confirms the conclusion drawn. This is the decision of the 
entire Hindu cultural majority, expressed in a variety of ways since 
independence. The universally accepted maxim that emerges is that 
political power is forbidden to the Sikhs in India under Hindu dispen¬ 
sation. 

The earliest expression of this was in the form of a denial to 
reorganize the Punjab linguistically. More concrete evidence of it is 
also available in the treatment meted out to the Akalis in PEPSU. The 
Gian Singh Rarewala ministry sworn in on January 13, 1949, was not 
tolerated although it was a broad-based one representing major politi¬ 
cal elements in the state. It was still regarded as a Sikh council of 
ministers. So, it was dissolved on November 18,1949, on flimsy grounds 
and the administration was taken over by the Government of India. 
One reason for the action being that the Malerkotla Rape Case had 
not been very aptly handled by it 

Similar treatment would be meted out to its successor council of 
ministers led again by Gian Singh Rarewala. He headed the United 
Front council of ministers in 1953. At that time it was the only non- 
Congress council functioning in the north of India. It was supported 
by 27 out of the 51 members of the legislature, both Hindu and Sikh 
and belonging to several parties. This council itself was an experiment 
in co-existence in the state. The inevitable result of cooperation of 
Sikhs and Hindus was that the Congress had been denied the poWer to 
rule. At that critical juncture, elections were due to be held in two 
constituencies, namely, Lehra Gaga and Nalagarh, which the United 
Front was Expected to win. Just then the election of Gian Singh 
Rarewala, the Akali Chief Minister was set aside as a result of an 
election petition. The States Ministry grabbed the opportunity im- 
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patiently and at once recommended the suspension of the PEPSU 
ministry and the imposition of President’s rule. Maharaja of Patiala, 
the then Rajprlmukh was intimidated by it to make recommendation 
convenient to it. The dissolution was immediately implemented in spite 
of the United Front still having a majority and being in a position to 
remain in power. Every canon of law and democratic practice was 
violated for the purpose of snatching power from the Sikhs. Dr. 
Ambedkar’s comment on the event while speaking in the Rajya Sabha 
was, "this is a rape of the Constitution". 

The confirmation of the fact that the intention was to throw the 
Sikhs out of power, if any was needed, was quick in coming. The adviser 
to the Government was a nominee of the President of India and came 
with unbridled powers and a clear mandate to liquidate the Sikh 
political clout. He started by removing the Sikh Chief Secretary and 
two Sikh District Magistrates. There was a determined effort to 
obliterate the Sikh character of the erstwhile Sikh State of Patiala which 
was a part of PEPSU and whose Mahar aja was the head of the new 
state (Rajpramukh). 

On the strength of the discussion above, it is possible to conclude 
that somewhere around 1923, a high level decision had been taken to 
dismantle the Sikh polity- the Order of the Khalsa, to defuse the Sikh 
identity, to confound the Sikh culture, to obliterate the Punjabi lan¬ 
guage, deny political power to the Sikhs and to denude homeland of 
the Sikhs economically. The needle of suspicion for making the 
decision certainly points to M. K. Gandhi, Motilal Nehru and his son 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It is quite possible that some others were also a part 
of the sordid conspiracy. History can be trusted to throw up their names 
sooner or later. It is apparent from the immediate implementation of 
the decision after August 15, 1947, that all those who mattered had 
accepted that the Sikhs deserved to be treated in that callous manner. 
The implementation was not delayed for want of an excuse; even the 
burning of the Reichstag was not deemed necessary nor was the lamb 
asked to account for the imaginary sins of its father. It all happened as 
that great visionary Jinnah had foretold. Could it have happened if 
Pakistan had not separated in 1947? Was Jinnah’s a self fulfilling 
prophesy? Perhaps Jinnah was not the prophet who brought about the 
doom, he certainly predicted it very accurately. 1 



The Gathering Storm. 

The following assessment of a modern writer about the Hindus 
character and its influence on history, is relevant to the theme of this 
chapter. Writing in 1965, Nirad C. Chaudhary, says " They are the 
masters and rulers. They have regained political power after many 
centuries, and are fully aware of it. Perhaps over-aware. - No other 
clement counts. As the current jargon describes all the non-Hindus, 
they are only minorities. - At least 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
if the history of India has taken a certain course in the last fifty years, 
or for that matter in the last thousand, that is due, above all, to the 
Hindu character. It has been the most decisive determining influence 
on the historical process. I feel equally certain that it will remain so and 
shape the form of everything that is undertaken for and in that 
country" 1 . 

It was this situation that the Sikhs were required to tackle in the 
years just after the partition. 

Perhaps not desiring to give any excuse to the ruling Hindu 
Congress to go back on the promise of obtaining the express Sikh 
consent for framing the constitution, the Sikhs and their political party, 
the Akali Dal exercised remarkable restraint up to the adoption of the 
new draft of the constitution of India. As has been noted earlier, the 
final document turned out to be totally at variance with the promises 
of autonomy and protection made to the minorities before inde¬ 
pendence. It grossly violated the Cabinet Mission Statement on which 
it was to be based and the Independence of India Bill. It was apparently 
fashioned into a highly centralized instrument of oppression in the 
hands of the extremely communal permanent majority. The Sikhs 
protested when the draft constitution was circulated. Akali repre¬ 
sentatives finally refused to sign the constitution when ceremoniously 
called upon to do so. This was as grave indictment of the ruling majority 
as any. But India had lost its soul simultaneously with the attainment 
of independence. It was ruled by base schemers who would shamelessly 
admit having duped the Sikhs with freely made solemn promises of 
green pastures. There was none to condemn them for the perfidy. 
Gandhi, who pretended to be a great moralist and pacifist, turned out 

1. Nirad C. Chaudhry, The Continent of Circe. Chato and Windus, London, 1965, 
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to be the biggest and the crudest mirage of all times. Independent 
India's fjrstjMinister for Home, Patel, thought history was at his beck 
and call and he could rearrange it merely by issuing,a statement. He 
appears to have agreed with Ernest Toller, a German dramatist and 
refuged from the Nazis, that ‘history is the propaganda of victors’. He 
thought'he could make history stand on its head. About the partition 
of the country, he had the cheek to state that not a single Sikh opposed 
it - the thesis would be repeated by 'patriotic' journalists like Arun 
Shourie in the wake of the Akali agitation as a part of the disinforma¬ 
tion campaign to malign the Sikhs. The lead given by leaders like 
Gandhi and Patel was enthusiastically accepted by the Jalandhar 
based Hindu Press and regular anti-Sikh tirade was taken up with great 
vigour. 

Everyday, in everyway, India was getting worse and worse for the 
Sikhs. They felt tire chains of slavery, tighter and stronger than the 
Mughal, Persian, Afghan or British ones, being cast around them. 
Making a brave effort, the noble Maharaja of Patiala wrote several 
times to the Home Minister conveying the feelings of deep frustration 
and despair the Sikh people were experiencing. "The young element is 
desperate and feels that they are faced with total extinction" 2 . He, no 
doubt, had independent India’s official motto ‘truth always prevails’ 
before him. The new rulers of India laughed up their sleeves at the 
simpleminded Maharaja who thought India could be moved by 
democratic requirements, public welfare, considerations of ethics, 
morality or justice. On his farewell visit to Sir Sobha Singh, Jinnah had 
ominously predicted, "Sardar Bahadur you had the Hindus only as your 
co-slaves; now, you will know the real Hindu when he becomes your 
master and you become his slave 3 ^. He was right. It was a totally 
different Hindu, the one who talked glibly of democracy and equality 
before law and all the impressive cliches which were fashionable at 
that point of time. In his heart of hearts he accepted none of them. ‘The 
soul within yearns to worship idols in the house of images; outwardly 
the body goes r through the motions of Namaz to the Formless One’, says 
Hashim, a Punjabi poet. So it was with the soul of free India. Inwardly 
it sought Hindu revivalism and yearned to establish a dictatorship of 
the majority to settle imaginary scores of centuries: while outwardly it 

2 1 . Sardar Patel’s Correspondence, Vol.IV, Navjivan Trust, Ahmedabad, 1972, p. 

327. Also see pp. 324-327,329-333. 

3. See Sangat Singh, The Sllchs In History, New York, 1995, p. 207. 
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paid lip service to the lofty Graeco-Roman and Anglo-Saxon concepts 
of governance and exercise of public authority. Though downright 
communal at heart, men like Nehru toyed with Fabian socialism, 
Bentham’s liberalism and found many reasons to admire Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin, for the sake of form. Later on Nehru would assert about 
Gandhi to President Kennedy of USA that "he really was an awful old 
hypocrite 4 ". The same description fitted Nelmi himself very well. 

This was the predicament which faced the Sikhs after the con¬ 
stitution for free India had been adopted and after the consciousness 
of events narrated in the preceding chapter had become common 
knowledge. This is also the essence of letters written by the Maharaja 
of Patiala to Gandhi, Nehru and Patel at that time. The Sikhs felt that 
they had lived in a make belief world with a mayajal woven around it 
with sweet tongues and a lot of guile. New India was sure that it did 
not need the Sikhs any further. It was a proud and arrogant India which 
had emerged out of centuries of slavery. By a sudden turn of history, 
independence had come to it undeserved. It had got rid of the Muslims 
and dumped them into Pakistan so that there was no need of sharing 
the sovereignty with them. It had enslaved the minorities with promises 
of bright future in free India and was apprehensive that sooner or later 
they would wake up to their plight and threaten the chains that bind 
them. "Not only did the central government fear and distrust the Sikhs 
but so also did a section of Punjabi Hindu population 5 ". It was in no 
mood to share the fruits of jointly won freedom also perhaps it was 
conscious that the culture it was now striving to revive, was in reality a 
tottering edifice and would not be able to survive in comparison with 
the culture of some of the minorities deceived into slavery. In his "An 
Open Letter to Sir John Simon", Puran Singh had written on October 
21, 1928," the Hindu is still referring, for orders, to his old scriptures 
from where no more orders come*. In its own way, the eighty two 
percent majority was fighting a life and death battle. It fell grossly 
handicapped although it outnumbered all the minorities put together 
in the ratio of one to four. It was the culture which it was trying to revive 
that was the real drag and the real cause of majority's dread. 

Whereas freedom, equality, justice, love of righteousness and 

4. Ibid., p. 248, quoting Lester B. PearsOn, The International Years, vol. 2, London. 

1974, p. 119. 

5. Joyce Pettigrew,Robber noblemen, Routledgc & Kegan Paul, London, 1975, p.91. 

(■Hereinafter referred to as Robber noblemen). 
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similar concept^ wkre mere stances for the outwardly Anglicized rulers 
of modern India, they were the very vital concerns for die Sikhs who 
had a tradition of centuries of defending them. The Sikh revolution 
had been a forward looking egalitarian, democratic movement with the 
common man at the epicenter of human affairs ever since Guru Nanak 
launched his mission. They were born to oppose oppression and 
tyranny and had a tradition of martyrdom which simply does not exist 
in Hindu culture. Puran Singh in his Open Letter referred to above, 
had clearly stated the proposition, "for example, the Sikh believes in 
the inspiration of the Ten Gurus. His past begins from Guru Nanak and 
his future lies in the progress of his ideals. His masters did cut off a 
portion from the dead stock of Hindus and infuse a new life into it. 
They isolated the Sikhs from the disintegrating people called the 
Hindus who are self hypnotized slaves of a peculiar theological tyranny 
of complex intrigue of Brahmanism". Thus insurmountable barriers 
existed which prevented proper evaluation of Sikh concerns. The clash 
was inevitable and the Sikhs braced up for it. 


There is ample evidence that they fully understood the implica¬ 
tions of all the Hindu moves made after independence, we may also 
make allowance for the element of instinct which served the Sikhs well 
in identifying the major fields of conflict with the new state. Most 
important concern of the Sikhs was the preservation of Guru Granth 
Sahib as a dynamic social, cultural and, above all, a spiritual force in 
the lives of people. 


The Hindu attitude towards the Granth had become known very 
early. Ignoring its catholicity, high level of spiritual striving and its 
original philosophy, the Hindus continued to regard it as a somewhat 
pale copy of the Vedas. This attitude was first forcefully articulated by 
the somewhat brash Swamy Dayanand, originator of the reformed 
Hindu sect, Arya Smaj. He published his inappropriately named book 
Satyarthaparkash in the year 1875. He used the word dhurta for the 
Sikh Gurus. According to Ganda Singh, its dictionary meaning is 
"rogue, cheat, fraudulent, crafty, cunning, knavish, sly, dishonest, mis¬ 
chievous". About the hymns of Guru Granth Sahib his mean observa¬ 
tion was that they are mithya (falsehood). He termed Sikhism a jal 
(snare) to rob and cheat the simple folk of their wealth and property 
(dhan adik harne ke waste) 6 . Thus playing a strange psychological 


6. See Ganda Singh, "The Origin of Hindu-Sikh Tension in the Punjab", The Sikh 
Review, June 1982, pp. 5-8. 
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trick, he had projected the main shortcomings of his own faith into 
Sikhism. The Punjabi Hindu by and large, lapped up eagerly what was 
served to him by the Swamy. It resulted in giving rise to extreme hostility 
towards the Sikhs and Sikhism amongst them. As a result, Sikh tenets 
and symbols were ridiculed on a large scale. The tradition of insulting 
the Sikh scripture was thus initiated. 

It soon developed into a tradition of physically assaulting Guru 
Granth Sahib. The precise dates are also available. On the 24th. and 
25th. of November, 1888, the XI Annual Session of Arya Smaj was held 
at Lahore. It was marked by volatile speeches expressing extreme 
hostility to Sikhs and Sikhism. Unbecoming words of the Satyar- 
thaparkash were repeated with approval of the gathering, obnoxious 
comparisons were made, Pandit Guru Dutt led the attack on Gurus 
Nanak and Gobind Singh. Lala Murlidhar and Swami Swatmanand did 
their worst. The climax came with Pandit Lekhram physically assault¬ 
ing Guru Granth Sahib. Since then Sikh baiting and physical insults to 
their scripture has been the commonest sport periodically indulged in 
by the at will infuriated Hindu mobs. Burning of Gurdwaras has been 
thrown in for added effect. Such incidents took place most frequently 
between the years 1950 and 1967. It particularly brought home to the 
Sikhs that Hindu hatred had no limits and no rationale 7 . This was also 
the standard response to the Sikh agitation launched to secure social, 
political and cultural rights. The ‘Raghukul reel’ has survived the 
reorganization of the State in 1966, and has been frequently resorted 
to particularly since 1983. 

The status of the Punjabi language has been intimately connected 
with the above. Punjabi is one of the oldest languages of the world. It 
is certainly older than the much eulogized Sanskrit. An Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Punjab University in 1932, had observed, 
"Punjabi is perhaps the oldest of all languages that derive their 
parentage from the Indo-Aryan languages, and it has more literary 
words in it than any other provincial language derived from the same 
source". In terms of the number of people speaking it, Punjabi is the 
16th. most popularly spoken language in the world. Prevalence 8 of 


7. See list of such sacrileges presented to Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri by 

Sant Pateh Singh, referred to in Gurmit Singh, History Of Sikh Struggle, Vol.I. 
Atlantic Publishers & Distributors, Delhi, 1989, p.401. * 

8. Ajit Singh Sarhadi, Punjabi Suba, U. C. Kapur & Sons, Delhi 1970, p.195. 
(Hereinafter cited as Punjabi Suba). 
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more than two thousand Punjabi words in more than a hundred ancient 
books of garlskrit language has been noticed by scholars. It clearly 
indicates, as concluded by Muhammad Asaf Khan, that Punjabi is the 
older language of the two which has slowly, over the centuries, donated 
these woms to Sanskrit 9 . There is an existing record of it having been 
used as a distinct literary language since the twelfth century. Poets have 
been usiug it since the thirteenth. There is no dearth of scholars who 
regard theVedic Sanskrit as nothing more than a version of the Punjabi 
language . The Punjabi language was provided with the easy to handle 
Gurmukhi script by Guru Nanak, so as to make intellectual activity and 
spiritual pursuit accessible to all. Guru Angad, his successor took 
special pains to popularize the script and the language. It is this which 
prejudiced the Hindu against it: they thought of it as a related to the 
Sikh revolt against the Hindu ban on bringing religion to one and all 
without reference to the caste system. 

It was the Hindu prejudice which dictated the letter written by 
Jawaharlal Nehru to C. M. Trivedi the then Governor of the Punjab. 
A man who did not know that Gurmukhi was not a language but a script, 
bashed on regardless to assert, "there is hardly any literature in Gur¬ 
mukhi, so far as I know except some sacred literature 11 ". Significantly, 
he indicated willingness to tolerate Punjabi without the Gurmukhi 
script in his speech made on August 30, 1961 in the Lok Sabha, and 
disparagingly dubbed Punjabi a "home language" cleverly misusing pari 
of an opinion expressed by Grearson. This is the position he was to take 
throughout the rest of his life. 

The Sikh position was delineated by Hukam Singh the (lien 
President of the Akali Dal, while speaking to the press after the 1952 
elections. "The formation of the Punjabi speaking province is the most 
fundamental demand of the Sikhs. To give it up would have been 
nothing short of signing our own death warrants, and to postpone it 
would constitute opportunism and a clear violation of the sacred Sikh 

--- 

9. Muhammad Asaf Khan, Akhia Farid Ne, (Punjabi), Decpak Publishers, Mai 

Heeran Gate, Jalandhar, 1984, pp. 99-100; see also Sham Dev Prashar, 'punjabi 

tc Sanskrit dc sabandh", Parkh,, Panjab University, Chandigarh, 1973-74. 

10. This is also the general assertion of Muhamad Asaf Khan, ibid, and of Tiara Singh 

Padam, Punjabi Boll Da IUhas, Patiala 1995. 
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tradition to open fight and chaste policies 12 ". 

The question of preserving the Guru Granth Sahib and that of 
propagating their culture through,the Pjinjabi language were of the 
greatest importance for the national self-expression to the Sikhs. 
Failure to uphold the language would eventually prove disastrous for 
the existence of the Sikhs as a people and a nation. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had formulated his anti- Sikh policies after a deep thought. He always 
aimed at the most vital parts of Sikh body-politic and at the most 
vibrating cultural traditions. "In effect, the preservation of Punjabi is 
specifically associated with the preservation of the Guru Granth Sahib 
as a viable force in civic affairs, which amounts to the preservation of 
the Guru in terms of the equation of the Guru and the community as 
represented in the ritual of initiation 13 ", says Murray J. Leaf in a 
brilliant and pithy analysis. The Sikhs were left with no choice but to 
agitate to bring the truth home to the malicious leadership trying to 
foist the products of their warped communal mentality upon the policy 
of the professedly secular, democratic State. They held the authority 
to influence state policy a§ a sacred trust in behalf of the people and 
thought nothing of violating the trust and vitiating the springs of 
authority with the ample venom which filled their hearts. Peaceful 
agitation was the only way to bring home the truth to such puny people 
who wished to be Abraham Lincolns. 

In addition there was the all important issue of Sikh identity to 
which the question of political autonomy for the Sikh Homeland was 
directly related. It was noticed by Puran Singh in 1928 that, "Mahatma 
Gandhi preaches against keeping of hair". In fact this was the most 
prominent lasting legacy of the anti-Sikh emphasis of the Arya Smaj 
movement. In the very early stages, Aryas started converting Sikhs to 
the Arya Smaj. This was a contradiction of sorts because they already 
regarded the Sikhs as Hindus. Ixigic, as the world knows it K was never 
their strong point. At one such conversion ceremony, they proceeded 
to cut the long hair of the converts in public, twisted these into a rope 
and sold it by mock public auction . This contempt for Sikhs and 

12. Punjab! Suba, p. 222. 

13. Murray J. Leaf, Infomtalion and Behaviour In a Sikh Village, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1972, p. 162. 

14. Referred to by Gurcharan Singh Giani, Gianl Sher Singh Jiwan Ale Lfkhlan, 
(Punjabi), Navyug Publishers, Delhi, 1989, p. 169. 
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Sikhism was a part of the Arya tradition before Gandhi and Nehru 
picked it up andjinade it their own. At the back of it was the moral 
dread of the new culturally superior, dissenting nation, the Khalsa 
Brotherhood treated by Guru Gobind Singh. 


The Hi^du policy towards the baptized Khalsa varied vastly fr 


the Sanatanis to the Arya Smajis. Sanatanis, on seeing the prowess of 


the Sikhs during the Guru Ka Bagh Morcha, in particular and the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement in general, decided to support them. 
They had a history of centuries of Hindu-Sikh cooperation in opposing 
Moghul tyranny. Memories of the Sikh Empire in which the Hindus 
had been accepted as equal partners along with the Muslims, perhaps 
were fresh in their minds. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, therefore, 


exhorted every Hindu family to contribute one individual to the Sikh 


faith if they wanted to attain freedom. When Dr. Ambedkar made an 


attempt to convert to Sikhism along with most of the scheduled castes 
of India, the Sanatanis led by Dr. Moonje, Madan Mohan Malviya, 
Dalmia and Jugal Kishore Birla supported and even sponsored the 
move. It was Gandhi and the Arya Smaj group which opposed the 
proposition tooth and nail 15 . Gandhi had been preaching all the time 
that the Sikhs were Hindus. At this juncture he decided that they were 
not, and hence no conversion should take place unless they firmly 
accepted that they belonged to the Hindu faith. He went to the extent 
of indicating that he would prefer that the scheduled castes converted 
to Christianity or even Islam rather than that they became Sikhs 16 . It 
was this radical group which slowly overpowered the moderate group 
amongst the Hindus and has been dictating religious policy to the rest 
of the Hindu society ever since. The entire Hindudom has capitulated 
to this small aggressive minority and has accepted the Arya Smaj’s lead. 


The difference in approach is very well summed up in the life and 
works of Shardha Ram Phillauri. In the earliest period of life, when 
the Sikh empire was going strong, he pretended or convinced himself 
to be a Sahijdhari Sikh, fie later authored the book, Sikh Raj di Vithiya 
which was translated to English by Henry Court as History of the Sikhs. 

15. Sec Robber noblemen, p. 91 and Cl. "Dr. Ambedkar Sikh kioun na ban sake", 
based on a lecture delivered by S. Narian Singh and conversation with Sardar 
Atma Singh Ex-Minister in Gurtcj Singh, Idchh sunial Idchh kalilai, (Pbi.), 
Satsandhi Parkashan, Chandigarh 1994, pp. 92-100. 

16. TCWOMG, vol LXIII, p. 234 quoting, Hartfan, dated 22-8-1936. 
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In the uncertain period after the Sikh Wars, when things were fluid, he 
became famous as a Sanatanist Hindu and wrote the universally 
accepted Arti (‘Om JaiJagdish Hare'). He lost no time in adopting the 
Ary a faith and was amongst the first to launch a determined attack on 
Sikhism. He travelled to Amritsar and positioned himself at the Guru 
Ka Bagh in the vicinity of Sri Darbar Sahib where he would regularly 
gather people and launch scathing attacks on Sikh identity and Sik¬ 
hism. 

Annihilation of the Order of the Khalsa and of the entire Sikh 
Panth has been on the agenda of Hindu India since Arya Smaj and the 
modern Hindu leaders’ lead has been accepted by the rest. One of the 
earliest modern bureaucrats to notice this agenda was D, Petrie, an 
officer of the Police Intelligence Department. He noted the Hindu- 
Sikh differences on caste which, according to him, is the basis of 
Brahmanism. Because of it, Hindus have been undermining the Sikh 
faith. Hinduism “has already made serious inroads into the domain of 
Sikhism 17 ". 

In modern times, another independent observer had also recog¬ 
nized the genuine Sikh fear of being absorbed. Michael Brecher had 
witnessed the historic Sikh procession at Amritsar in February 1956. 
His description of it faithfully reflected the true feelings of the people 
who had taken part. "On they came, for five hours. Few who watched 
them could doubt their genuine fear of being swallowed up in the 
vice-like embrace of rabid Hinduism". We see the daily papers of the 
period replete with such apprehensions. The Hindus leaders of the 
time ridiculed such fears and continue with the tongue in cheek state¬ 
ments. 

In this context the autonomous political status for the Punjab 
became crucially relevant. The entir6 struggle for freedom, such as it 
was, had centered around the proposition that all political power must 
not be handed over to one powerful comriiunity as it would inevitably 
lead to the reduction of the other minor" communities to eternal slavery 
even under democratic institutions. It was universally felt that self 
government in India would mean government by the few cunning and 

17. See A Report on Development In Sikh Politics (1900-1911), by D. Petrie, Asst. 

Director, Criminal Intelligence, Government of India, dated, Simla, the 11th. 

August, 1911 (National Archives, New Delhi). Reproduced in the Gurdwara 

Gazette, Amritsar, April 1969. Reproduced also in Kapur Singh, Sachi Sakhi, 

Navyug Publishers, Delhi, 1979, pp. 69-70. 
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aggressive people who, when in authority would maul the constitution, 
laws and rules to suit their individual wills or the communal require¬ 
ments of theWoup they belonged to. This tendency started manifesting 
itself in the ruling elite immediately after 1947. The remedy of 
autonomous states, which had been earlier thought of before partition, 
was sought to be employed now as the malady had erupted. 

The grant of autonomy to Jammu and Kashmir seemed to indicate 
that perhaps the solution to the Punjab’s problem also could be sought 
on the same lines. The essential democratic nature ol the polity spon¬ 
sored by the Sikh faith also suggested a pluralistic solution. Since the 
Sikhs had been the originators of this approach, it naturally forced itself 
on the Sikh consciousness at every crucial turn of their fortunes. It was 
the Banda Bahadur-in-Council of Five which had turned the tables on 
the greatest empire of the time and had led to the humbling of emperors 
and princes. Author of the Asrar'eSamadi loudly laments that there 
was not a noble left this side of Persia whose face was not disfigured 
by a wound from Banda’s sword. The democratic nature of the Sikh 
Misls of the eighteenth century is well known. George Forster, scholar, 
explorer and traveller who passed through the northern parts of the 
Punjab had noticed the fierce independence of the Sikh people in his 
"Letter Xi" written in early 1783. He writes, "his answer, when 1 asked 
him the name of his chief, was wholly conformable to the observations 
I had made of his nation. He told me (in a tone of voice and with an 
expression of countenance, which seemed to revolt at the idea of 
servitude) that he disdained an earthly superior, and acknowledged no 
other master than his prophet! 18 ". Further on he describes in some 
detail the democratic working of the Srkh political organizations. 

In the political crisis, after the death.of Ranjit Singh, "they set up 
committees cAizdpanchayats on the pattern of village councils in every 
unit from troops battery and company to brigade level, to run the 
Khalsa in opposition to the officers- a revolutionary form of democratic 
control that stirs echoes of Cromwell’s army 19 ". How the democratic 
control was exercised has been mentioned by the keen eye-witness 
John Martin Honingberger. "Every battallion had two men called 
punches or deputies, who dictated laws to the court, according to the 

18. A Journey from Bengal to England, (1808)1 Reprint, Languages Department 

Punjab, Patiala, June 1970, p.330. 

19. George Bruce, Six Battles For India, Rupa & Co., Calcutta, 1969, p. 67. 

(Henceforth cited as Six Battles). 
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resolutions taken by the assembly of the troops 20 ". It was this which 
became the real cause of invasion of the Punjab by the British. 
Regimental committees elected by the soldiers themselves, were in the 
words of Sir Henry Hardinge, a danger and that the ‘self-preservation 
may require the dispersion of the Sikh army, the baneful influence of 
such an example is the evil most to be dreaded’. In a letter to Gough 
the Commander-in Chief, he later asserted,- ‘The existence of the Sikh 
army on its present Republican system cannot be permitted to remain 
as it is’ . So much for the Whiteman’s burden and the higher grade of 
civilization to which Gladstone thought the British had graduated. At 
least in the Punjab they began their ‘civilizing mission’ with a deter¬ 
mined attempt to wipe out the quick march to democracy which was 
innate to the functioning of Sikh political and cultural institutions. 

Keen observer, Karl Mane, noted that the Khalsa Army exerted 
a democratic influence on the Government which was disliked by 
feudalistic elements (including Dogras Hira Singh and GuJab Singh). 
They therefore wanted the annihilation of the Khalsa Army. He also 
notes that at several places, particularly Ferozeshah and Mudki, the 
English forces were worsted by the Sikhs 22 . 

So when the present crisis of great magnitude struck the Sikhs, 
their first impulse was to seek a democratic solution grounded in 
co-existence, justice, transparent political morality and equity. Such an 
approach was in perfect accord with their history and ethos of their 
faith. »• 

After due consideration and after consulting all sympathizers, the 
Akali Dal slowly came around to the conclusion that in the circumstan¬ 
ces, it was best to raise its voice in favour of the reorganization of the 
state. It advocated that the Punjab be reorganized on the principle of 
bringing contiguous Punjabi speaking areas into one administrative 
unit. It was thought that since it had been the longstanding policy 
which the Congress party had proposed for implementation after 
independence, the Sikh effort would get a wide measure of support 
from all concerned. Since the projected Punjabi speaking state would 
have Sikh population to the tune of about forty percent, the problems 

20. John Martin Honingbcrgcr, Thirty Five Years In the East, R. G Lepage & Co., 
Calcutta, 1852, p. 117. 

21. For Hardingc’s letter dated Januaiy 13,1946 to Gough see, Six BatUes, p. 174. 

22. Marx, Notes On Indian History, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1986, pp. 141-142. 
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of identity and other economic difficulties would be automatically 
solved. If they maintained unity, the Sikhs could exercise such influence 
in the new state as wpuld lead to considerable political effectiveness - 
a guard against oppression. The distribution of population was such 
that it would give the Sikhs representation somewhat disproportionate 
to the percentage of population in the state. It was also calculated that 
since the Sikhs would still be outnumbered by the Hindus in the new 
state, the ubiquitous charge of communalism and separatism would not 
be advanced against them. Sikh leadership was aware that this charge 
could prove disastrous in the immediate aftermath of Ihc partition. 
From the response to their memorandum to the Minorities Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly, they had the clear perception that 
a definite attempt would be made to bring up this charge against them. 
The people at large did not know that the partition of the country had 
been deliberately brought about by the Hindu Congress leadership. 
They still blamed it on the Muslim League and Jinnah. To conjure up 
a ghost of another partition by another minority was within the range 
of possibility. 

Even after taking all these precautions, making all their decisions 
in the full light of the day and even after exercising transparent honesty, 
the Sikh leaders found that they had still miscalculated. They were 
pitted against a people brought up on Machiavelli’s concept of states¬ 
manship. With them, therefore, politics was formally and consciously 
separated from religion and morality. They aspired only to appear to 
have qualities in respect of which men are counted good. With him they 
believed that fraud, forgery, trickery, breach of faith and violence were 
the legitimate instruments of a ruler. India was converted into a large 
political laboratory by the cynical rulers of the country. In the coming 
years, all the traits they conceived to be the hallmark of a ruler were 
successfully experimented on the Sikhs. 

A good beginning was made with fraud. In spite of sustained Sikh 
protestations to the contrary, it was repeatedly held by the central 
leaders that the real intention of the Sikhs was to create an independent 
sovereign state. On September 20, 1947, the Punjab Construction 
Committee delegation met Nehru. He said that he had directly asked 
Master Tara Singh the previous day, "whether that community wanted 
Khalistan ( a Sikh State)." Nehru said he had never seen the Master so 
crestfallen as on that day. "The Sikh leader vehemently protested 
against any idea of Khalistan and said that the Sikhs, being a very small 
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section of the people of India, would not pick any quarrel with the 
majority. They wished to remain citizens of Ihdia and live with the 
Hindus as brothers". This was recorded by Durga Das who was a 
member of the delegation 23 . 

In November 1948, all the Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly formulated thirteen points on which Sikh satisfaction was 
necessary. These included certain safeguards for the Sikh minority. 
They expressed themselves in favour of a Punjabi speaking state con¬ 
sisting of the seven districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Jalandhar, 
Ferozepur, Ludhiana, Ambala and Hoshiarpur. The Congress leaders 
drew a sinister comparison between the thirteen points and the Four¬ 
teen Points put forward by the Muslim League in June 1927. Thus 
comparing the demand for a linguistic state to demand for Pakistan 24 . 
False accusations ultimately failed to deter the Sikhs who kept on 
protesting that they were merely trying to escape tyranny of the 
majority. Hukam Singh of the Akali Dal held Press Conference at 
Bombay on the new year day of 1951. He categorically stated, "The 
stand of the Akali Dal is purely national. The demand for a Punjabi 
speaking province is entirely democratic. We do not want a separate 
state, much less an independent one. We only ask for adjustment of 
boundaries on a purely linguistic and cultural basis. Even then we are 
derided and dubbed as communal. It is cruelty on the part of some 
sections to misunderstand us, and sheer dishonesty on the part of those 
who misrepresent us 25 ". In its election manifesto published in the 
Spokesman Weekly of August 29, 1951, the Akali Dal clarified its 
position. It said, "The true test of democracy - the minority should feel 
that they are really free and equal partners in the destiny of the country. 
To bring home this sense of freedom to the Sikhs, it is vital that a 
Punjabi speaking province should be carved out 26 — 

Individual Akali leaders, their elected representatives and the 
Akali Party as such did its best to convince one and all that they were 
sincere in their efforts in seeking the redrawing of State boundaries 

23. See Durga Das, India from Cnrzon to Nehru & after, Rupa & Co., New Delhi 
1977, p. 269. 

24. K. M. Mu rush i. Pi l g rim age To Freedom, Vol. I, Bombay 1967, p. 205; for the Arya 
Smaji reaction see Punjabi Suba, pp. 166-167. 

25. Pui\|abi Suba, p. 204. 

26. Sangat Singh, The Sikhs In History, New York, 1995, p. 251. 
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purely on considerations of language and wanted to very much remain 
with the rest of India. But who was listening? Except, that is, a handful 
of honest people \yho did not matter in the new State controlled by self 
professed Machiavellis (Chanakiyas). 

Independent observers, like the wellTcnown Englishman Arthur 
Moore who a^ one time had fasted along with Gandhi in his support, 
Michael Brecher, Ora Parkash Kahol, K. G. Jodb General Secretary of 
All India Linguistic States Conference and host of others were con¬ 
vinced that Tara Singh and the Sikhs were perfectly rational and lawful 
in projecting their grievances. They spoke out to say that the Akalis 
were not demanding a Sikh state but were asking for the demarcation 
of the Punjab on linguistic lines. This was the dream that had been sold 
by the Congress throughout the freedom struggle. 

Arthur Moore, wrote in the weekly Thought of October 29,1949 
as follows: "Thra Singh is not demanding an independent Sikh National 
State — His greater concern is much the same as that of those who are 
clamouring for linguistic provinces, namely, a redistribution of boun¬ 
daries as to provide tire Sikhs with a viable province in which there 
should be Punjabi 

The honest assessments of such people did not move the new 
rulers who held fast to the ideal of liquidating the Sikh people under 
all circumstances. A good beginning had been made in the Constituent 
Assembly itself by dubbing the Sikhs as separatists. What Hukam Singh 
termed "Goebellian lie" was repeated again and again inside the Par¬ 
liament and outside by ostensibly responsible leaders. In this vicious 
campaign of slander and more, Jawaharlal Nehru took the lead. This 
was strange because he had already elicited Tara Singh's views on the 
subject and knew very well that the Sikhs had no designs of the nature 
he was attributing to them. 

While briefing the members of the States Reorganization Com¬ 
mission, Nehru specifically told them that the demand for a Punjabi 
speaking state was in fact a demand for a "Sikh State". This was the 
thesis he propounded appropriately on the Gandhi Jayanti day of 1951. 
" He referred to the Sikh demand to a ‘Sikh State* saying that it was 
childish and smacked of Muslim League’s separatism". On another 
occasion, while speaking to the Press he said Punjabi Suba would 
imperil the northern border of India 27 . When some people from the 


27. Punjabi Suba, p.215. 
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audience shouted pro-Punjabi Suba slogans at Patiala on January 04, 
1952, while Nehru was addressing a public meeting, he responded with 
"I will not allow India to be divided again. I will not allow any further 
trouble. If there is any trouble in any part of India, 1 will put it down 
with all my strength 28 ". 'What ridiculous pretensions a man with a body 
fashioned from dust has’, says the Sikh scripture. These words were 
intended to convey a challenge and a threat to the Sikhs. From what he 
knew of the Sikhs, Nehru probably knew that they would not fail to lake 
up the gauntlet. More the Sikhs explained that their approach was 
non-cominunal, the more convinced Nehru became that it was not so. 
Statistics showing that the Sikhs would actually be in minority in the 
new state did not disabuse his mind. He threatened to throw out the 
Sikhs from other Stales if they insisted on demand for Punjabi Suba. 

Breach of faith came naturally to the Congress leaders. Gandhi 
transcended the state of keeping faith when he made public the matter 
of Ambedkar’s conversion to Sikhism. He had been taken into con¬ 
fidence on the solemn understanding that he would not divulge it to 
anybody. Jawaharlal Nehru did not lag far behind his mentor. At one 
crucial time he gave a commitment to Maharaja Yadavendra Singh and 
Hardit Singh Malik, that the principle of linguistic redistribution of 
states would be applied to the Punjab as well. He also promised to 
appoint a commission consisting of Patanjali Shastri former Chief 
Justice of India, Ramaswami Mudaliar, and perhaps Jai Parkash 
Narayan 29 . He went back upon both commitments after Master Tara 
Singh had given up his fast unto death on October 01,1961. He calmly 
denied having made the first commitment and substituted the names 
on the Commission by those of S. R. Das another but more pliable 
retired Chief Justice of India, related to a Minister in Nehru’s Cabinet. 
Similarly he fished out C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar instead of Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. He did not bat an eyelid at the thought that he was letting 
down three trusling honorable men and a whole community. 

Twice have the Sikhs been so tricked on the census figures relating 
to the Punjab. During his talks with Lai Bahadur Shastri, the then Prime 
Minister of India, Sant Fateh Singh, basing himself on the Census 

28. Ibid., p.22t. 

29. For Malik Hardit Singh’s letter to the Hindustan Times, of June 26, 1965, see 
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figures of 1961, pointed out that the population of Sikhs in the proposed 
Punjabi Suba woyld not exceed 50%. The Home Minister corrected 
him to assert that it would be 60%. It was then that Fateh Singh came 
to know the extent to which the figures had been falsified in the official 
records. SecoVid time it was regardiug the figures of Sikh population in 
the 1981 Census operations. Akali agitation or the Dhararo Yudli 
Morcha was on and the figures were required to build up the case. We 
found that contrary to tradition, communal figures for the Punjab had 
not been released. Government propaganda was that the Hindus were 
49% in the Punjab. The implication was that the Government would 
not be dictated to by a marginal Sikh minority. An exercise, based on 
the last census figures and the growth rate, was done by Sardar Daljeet 
Singh on my request and it was found that the Sikh population neared 
the 64% figure. Official figures were kept a secret and were eventually 
quietly published only a day before the Longowal-Rajiv Accord had 
been formally signed 30 . According to these the Sikhs formed 60.75% 
of the Punjab’s population. The figures are still a forgery. It is also 
common knowledge that no census operation after 1947 has ever 
correctly reflected the figures of Sikh population outside the Punjab. 

Such tricks continue to be played upon the Sikhs as a matter of 
routine. It is not difficult to understand why it is so. 

Of breach of faith, the less said, the better. Sirdar Kapur Singh, 
speaking on the occasion of adoption of the Punjab Reorganization Bill 
in the Lok Sabha, brought to the notice of all that several times 
promises of "glow of freedom" had been made to the Sikhs by the 
leaders of the Congress. They stood repudiated and the trusting Sikhs 
were left in the lurch. All other speakers chose to ignore this fact and 
the country at large has not reacted even upto now. 1 reiterated these 
tothe then Prime Minister of India in 1991. He was at the time presiding 
over a lame duck Parliament and could offer no effective comments. 
With a gesture indicating confusion, he commented, ‘what can I say 
about what Nehru and Gandhiji had or had not promised?’ There the 
matter rests. The text of Sirdar’s powerful speech is appended at the 
end of his Sachi Sakhi. 

It is by and large true, that there is no rational explanation for 
why his reaction to Sikh and Kashmir issues, in the words of Patel 
always betrayed "emotional insanity". As mentioned earlier, Dr. Sangat 
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Singh in his Sikhs In History , has come up with an explanation that has 
been accepted as probable by the Sikh psyche since the thirties of the 
present century and has been a part, so to say, of the Sikh folklore. He 
adduces evidence of sorts to establish that Nehrus are the direct 
descendants of the accursed Gangu, the Br aha min cook of Guru 
Gobind Singh, who bad betrayed the Guru’s infant sons and his old 
mother. As a result of his betrayal they were murdered by the Moghul 
Governor of Sarhind in the early years of the eighteenth century. He is 
of the opinion that once the fact of his Gangu heritage was explained 
to him, Nehru adopted the mission of annihilating the Khalsa Panth 
with enthusiasm equal to that of his accursed ancestor. Though the 
evidence cited by him is not adequate, it serves the useful purpose of 
explaining the otherwise inexplicably irrational behaviour of Nehru. 

Philosophical part of the explanation has been adequately dealt 
with by the author of the Sachi Sakhi. In his opinion Hinduism is such 
that by its nature it gives rise to a uni-central, authoritarian society and 
canpot brook to live in a multicentral one based on democratic values. 
It is unfortunately true that the argument is incontrovertible. The 
hegemonistic nature of Hindu religion and society has also been 
noticed by Sangat Singh in liis work. These aspects have been very well 
dealt with and it would not be of much use to dwell upon them here. 

It is perhaps, still necessary to probe further. Those who deny 
their mother longue, and en-masse defy all norms laid down by their 
own scriptures, need to be thoroughly understood. They had opposed 
Guru Gobind Singh, the son of Guru Tfegh Bahadur who offered 
supreme sacrifice for the freedom of worship. At that juncture, it had 
meant securing the right of worship to the Hindus. He was not helped 
in spreading the message of his martyred father but was opposed tooth 
and nail by the Hindu Hill Rajas. Their objection was that the Guru 
was transgressing the caste laws in bestowing the right of spiritual 
pursuit and attainment of political power on the Shudra to whom these 
were forbidden by every canon of Hindu religious law. It is a well 
documented fact that the benign Guru Gobind Singh met with much 
stiffer opposition at the hands of the Hindus than the Moghuls. 

Such practical people must have a more pragmatic explanation 
for their extraordinary behaviour. Their immediate concern was ap¬ 
propriately defined by The Tribune of November 12,1949. "Why should 
the Hindu minority in proposed Sikh province remain under a per¬ 
manent Sikh majority?" That was the real Hindu malady. K. G. Jodh 
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defines ^hisj mentality further when he formulates that ‘the Hindus 
should rule in all the provinces at all times is the only idea of democracy 
that they have’. PEPSU (formed on May 05, 1948) was formally in¬ 
augurated on July 15, 1948 and immediately there was a determined 
move by the Hindus to see' that no Sikh was appointed to head the 
interim government. Eventually, Colonel Raghbir Singh, a pro-Con- 
gress Sikh was appointed the Chief Minister although he had no clear 
majority. He was defeated in the very first sitting of the Assembly and 
Gian Singh Rarewala, an Akali had to be appointed on April 20,1952. 
Even then he was not allowed to continue for long. The Stale was 
placed under President’s rule on March 05,1953. Sikh character of the 
new state was sought to be changed in an impatient hurry thereafter. 
There was no justification in the Hindu mind or system for allowing the 
non-caste observing Sikh to rule. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, while speaking in the Lok Sabha on August 29, 
1961 justified opposition to the Punjabi Suba in behalf of the 45% 
Hindus of the province who objected 31 . During his talks with Fateh 
Singh in 1961, Nehru had enumerated his objections to formation of 
Punjabi Suba. Onesuch objection was, 'Hindu^-iiving in the big towns 
of the Punjab Were annoyed because they did not have so much 
influence in public life as before.. More and more people from rural 
areas were coming jforward and participating in public Life causing 
annoyance to the Hindus 32 ’. His daughter after him was no less seized 
of the issue. This was the secret of her statement of March 15,1965 in 
the Lok Sabha that interests of (he Hindus of the Punjab would be 
safeguarded. This is also the truth that Indira Gandhi reveals in her 
book My Truth published in 1981. Hukam Singh referred to it quoting 
her words, "But I was very bothered, and 1 went around seeing 
everybody". According to her, the Congress was in a dilemma about 
"letting down its Hindu supporters in the Punjabi Suba”. 

The fate of the different councils of ministers formed by the Sikhs 
in the Punjab since 1967 and in PEPSU prior to that has already been 
recalled. 

Once again it is apparent that the decision to keep the Sikhs out 
of political power has been a deliberate decision. All shades of Prime 
Ministers have contributed to it and have upheld it. The ostensibly 

31. Puqjabi Suba, p. 365. 
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liberal and suave V. P. Singh did not hold elections to the Punjab 
assembly during his tenure although these had been long overdue. The 
more down to earth Chandra Shekhar tried to break the rule but was 
eventually helpless in the face of determined opposition by all including 
the then President of India, the Chief Election Commissioner and the 
Prime Minister designate. It is certainly a communal decision and 
springs from universally accepted norms within Hindu society, which 
can only be religious. 

No Sikh who is not a stooge or a running dog of Hindu imperialism 
is to be allowed to come to power. Only slave drivers can be chosen 
from amongst the slaves. So far the choices have been unfalteringly 
made. Partap Singh Kairon could be trusted for this purpose, since he 
could go to the extent of desecrating the holy Sarovar around Sri 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. In due course came others who proved worse 
than he. The last one was Beaut Singh who received a little more than 
6% votes and was maintained in power for as long as he lived. The 
number of innocent Sikhs killed during his time will take a long time to 
count. This much is readily known that they ranged from the age of one 
year (Kulwant Singh Advocate’s son ) onwards. Several Saints and the 
AkaJ Takht Jalhcdar were amongst them. Though an occasional Bar- 
nala can be tolerated for a limited period and lor a limited purpose, no 
genuine leader of the Sikhs is allowed to democratically hold inde¬ 
pendent power. Not even under the present constitution which has 
degraded states to the status of third class municipal committees. This 
is the message which has repeatedly gone home to the Sikhs almost 
every year of the existence of India as an independent entity. How they 
tried to tackle the situation is proposed to be broadly dealt with here. 

It may be useful to evaluate very briefly the ultimate fate of the 
strategies employed by each side to the controversy since 1947. Very 
clearly the fmal aim of a powerful adversary was the total annihilation 
of the Sikh identity. Proud Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh was to be 
reduced to the status of shorn slave of the ruling Hindus. Its history 
making potential was to be wiped out altogether. Master Tara Singh, 
after release from his first incarceration in free India, observed at Delhi 
on December 13,1950, that the "Sikh religion today is in great danger 
and in order to protect it, great sacrifices are needed". This is the theme 
he harped upon after that and the response he received is such that no 
other leader of any other people in India has ever received. In order to 
save their religion from extinction, the Sikhs have been making great 
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sacrifices. It is estimated that the loss of life in the last one and half 
decades has been more than 1,21,000. Going by its history such a 
response, on the part of the Order of the Khalsa, in defence of religion 
is almost cdmJion place. Aim of the Hindu chauvinist still remains the 
same. The Sikhs are to be brought back to the Brahmanical order as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. That is the destiny reserved for 
the Khalsalunder the Hindu dispensation. Klialsa was created to rule 
by the Tenth Lord. Although it has suffered great privations, it has not 
given up its birth right to be treated as sui generis sovereign. It has so 
far firmly rejected the status of a bonded slave of any overbearing 
cultural majority. From what the world has seen of it for the last half 
century, and particularly the last decade or so, it will jealously preserve 
its sovereign spiritual status. 

It is certain that much much before 1947, an elaborate scheme for 
attaining the predetermined goal of cultural subjugation of the Sikh 
people was clearly chalked out. It has been observed, that during his 
last days Gandhi was busy spelling it out for the benefit of his followers 
and of Hindu imperialists, when he was felled by an assassin on January 
30, 1948. He never missed an opportunity to launch a determined 
attack on Sikhs and Sikhism at his ‘prayer meetings’. The implication 
of his statements has been very well worked out by several modern 
writers. It is clear that he is exhorting the Sikhs to disown Guru Gobind 
Singh, repudiate the Klialsa way and to discard the Sikh symbols. At 
the corner stone of the entire edifice erected by the shrewd Gandhi is 
an invitation to abandon the basic Sikh doctrine that all Gurus are ‘one 
illumination’. Several times in the past, more ruthless imperialists 
desiring to establish cultural hegemony, have likewise required the 
Sikhs to begin by refuting that doctrine. Aurangzeb is reported to have 
made a similar suggestion to a sewapantlii saint. Being more cultured, 
he was a little less crude. ‘You are of course a Sikh of Baba Nanak and 
not of Guru Gobind Singh?’ he asked on meeting him at the place of a 
Muslim divine, a common friend. The Saint’s answer was also 
forthright, ‘who is this Nanak you are talking about? 1 only know Guru 
Gobind Singh; He is also Nanak and Arjun. I know of no Nanak who 
exists apart from my Gobind’. 

Gandhi defined his faith as, "Hinduism is an ocean into which all 
the rivers run. It can absorb Islam and Christianity and all other 
religions and only then can it become an ocean. Otherwise it remains 
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merely a stream along which large ships cannot ply 33 ”. The implication 
was that such a merger was desirable and the only option to be afforded 
to the ‘rivers’. Hukam Singh, at one time a president of the Akali Dal 
and later a Speaker of Lok Sabha, wrote in his Spokesman Weekly of 
December 11,1972, that Maha Vir Tyagi had said in the Constituent 
Assembly, "we are believers of conversion and are confident of being 
able to convert them, one and all, to our side”. The much publicized 
tolerance of Hinduism is to be read within those parameters. Under 
Hindu hegemony, no faith can be allowed to exist except if it accepts 
the Hindu caste system and finds a slot within the Hindu fold according 
to the provision of that system. It is clear to the Sikhs that this is all that 
the fabled tolerance boils down to. The doctrine is a compliment to 
Islam in this that it substantially copies the Islamic doctrine of ‘akhir- 
ul-ambia’. It is for the numerous learned men of Hindu faith to examine 
whether it is in accordance with the real intentions of the Hindu 
religious texts or not. To the outsider, it appears to be an integral part 
of the political nature of that faith. 

The work of ‘merging the rivers’ had started with the untouch¬ 
ables being drawn close to the Hindu system. They had been success¬ 
fully cajoled to abandon the conversion plan. The second step appears 
to have been to draw the Sikh less privileged to the saline ocean floor 
by constantly offering them the material allurements of reservations. It 
was, and remains, a major allurement to conversion in poverty ridden 
India where government jobs are much in demand. It is interesting to 
note that the Sikhs are deemed to be Hindus lor the purpose of every 
law except the law of reservation. Master Tara Singh struggled hard to 
get the same status for the Sikh scheduled castes as had been accorded 
to the Hindus, since it conferred substantial benefits in economic 
terms. Finally he was able, in 1953, to get only four such castes of the 
Punjab inducted into the privileged group. 

A notification to specify the scheduled castes was in the process 
of being prepared around June 1950. Shrewd Giani Karlar Singh 
persuaded Punjab’s Chief Minister Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava to write 
to the Home Minister Vallabh Bhai Patel on the issue. This is what the 
good intentioned Bhargava did on June 06,1950 34 . He recommended 

33. TCWOMG, vol. XC, p.177 

34. See Sardar Patel’s Correspondence, Vol. IX, The Navjivan Trust, Ahmedabad 

1974, p. 357. 
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the inclusion of the* Sikh under privileged amongst the scheduled 
castes in the notification under preparation, stating that it would, in 
any case not be material as the number of such people was not more 
than mere thirty to forty thousand. He was, however, to find out soon 
that without knowing, he had stirred the hornet's nest. Patel was slung 
to the quick and almost immediately (June 08, 1950) wrote back one 
of his sharpest rebukes to Bhargava chiding him for sponsoring the 
cause of Sikhs. "You do not seem to understand the full implications 
of this demand, nor, it seems, the political and religious game behind 
it", adding, "as 1 have said earlier, 1 am sorry to find you so much 
interested in it — I can only warn you that, if you do fall in the same 
error again, you will create the same difficulties for yourself 35 ". He also 
mentioned that he had already turned down a similar request by Gian 
Singh Rarewala. Gopichand sheepishly apologized and completely 
surrendered his right to speak for the people of the State he repre¬ 
sented. He communicated, "you shall never find me unworthy of your 
confidence". 

To understand the full implications of the religious and political 
game, it is necessary to refer to the figures of Sikh population in the 
United Provinces. "The Sikh population in UP according to the census 
of 1941, was about 2,33,000 and according to that of 1951, it had 
dwindled to 1,92,000. Ordinarily it should have increased as the result 
of natural growth and the immigration of thousands of Sikh refugees 
from West Punjab 36 ". The hopes of Hindudom which such figures 
inspired would have been dashed to the ground, had Bhargava's sug¬ 
gestion been implemented. May be Patel’s mind was also preoccupied 
with the circumstances of the aborted conversion of all the scheduled 
castes along with their leader Ambedkar to Sikhism, which had almost 
upset the Hindu applecart. In that episode Gandhi and his followers 
were pitted against all the Sanatanist Hindus whose perspective about 
Sikhism and its relations with Hinduism was much more dynamic and 
beneficial both for Hinduism and India. Patel was perhaps terrified at 
the prospects of what would happen should such a proposal be revived. 
Everyone knew about the publicly expressed determination of Dr. B. 
R. Ambedkar of not dying a Hindu and of his inclination towards 

35. Ibid., p. 358. 

36. Robber noblemen, n. 23, p. 244, quoting speech of Master Tara Singh from The 

Tribune, of August 20,1953. 
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Sikhism. During Ihe present times, the Dalits ofUttar Pradesh had to 
be prevented from being converted to Sikhism with the help of the State 
police. On a smaller scale but on even more sinister lines, it conducted 
almost a military manoeuvre, like the more notorious army one of 1984 
which was codenamed "Operation Woodrose" 37 . 

Having failed to get recognition for their political and cultural 
entity by obtaining appropriate constitutional safeguards, the Sikhs 
came to the conclusion that the only way out of the situation lay in 
seeking reorganization of the state on linguistic basis. It would put the 
Sikh people in a somewhat better position politically and was calcu¬ 
lated to help them in preserving their culture, language and religion. 
To begin with, however, a few rational attempts were made to resolve 
the language tangle by other means. Earliest attempt was the language 
policy of the Gopi Chand Bhargava’s Council of Ministers announced 
in June 1948. It was rejected by the Hindus. Sachar formula of October 
1949, the result of Giani Kartar Singh’s tireless efforts, was also 
rendered unworkable by the Hindus who also refused to implement it 
in the schools run by them. It was then that an agitation, in the form 
of peacefully courting arrests was launched. Banning of the slogan 
‘Punjabi Suba Zindzbad’ by the Punjab government on April 06,1955, 
became the immediate cause of the popular agitation. More than 
13,000 people shouted the slogan to defy the ban and were imprisoned 
for varying terms. It resulted in the arrangement called Regional 
Formula whereby Punjabi language was given a better status, that of a 
main language of the Punjabi region of the State. This arrangement was 
once again disliked by the communal Hindus of the Punjab and was 
rendered a nullity by them. 

The Akalis did not lose heart. Master Tara Singh kept up the 
propaganda in favour of reorganization and contested the SGPC elec¬ 
tions on the issue of the Punjabi Suba. He renewed the agitation after 
capturing 137 seats in the 140 member House. The second agitation 
was launched in 1960. More than 57,000 volunteers courted arrests and 
lots of people suffered many hardships. Police firing was sometimes 
resorted to and on one occasion Kairon ordered firing on the prisoners 
in Bhatinda jail. It resulted in deaths of at least Najar Singh and 
Chanchal Singh. My colleague in administration, who functioned as a 
.magistrate during the period, told me that every executive magistrate 


37. See Jaswant Singh Ajit, "Sikh saj rahe SaCnainian vich sahim tc dar", The DaUy 
Ajit, (Punjabi), November 06,1987, p. 5. 
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was given a letter written by the government in which Nehru was quoted 
as saying tha| n<> magistrate would be held liable even for wanton 
deaths caused as a result of police firing ordered by them on the 
agitating Akalis. Though there is no dearth of such orders issued 
against the Sikhs in the medieval times, these were the first ones of their 
kind issued oy the barbarian head of a civilized modern democratic 
government. It began the lawlessness in the executive which has taken 
a heavy toll of innocent lives ever since and particularly in the recent 
bloody decade. It is this selective administrative lawlessness which has 
become the modern equivalent of Mahakali’s bottomless bowl. 

Though irrationally opposed in the interest of execution of a 
sinister design, the Sikhs held on to reasonableness and rationality. 
During this period we find many well thought out statements by the 
Akali leaders. They wrote in the Press that was available to them, 
published pamphlets and spoke from all the forums they could. Master 
Tara Singh used to write to explain his point of view almost everyday 
in his daily Prabhat and later the Jathedar published from Jalandhar. 
Hukarn Singh was quite prolific also. One of his pamphlets entitled, 
The Punjab Problem: An Elucidation ", is a good example of the litera¬ 
ture referred to. It was published by the Sliiromani Akali Dal. Its main 
theme was that the Akalis were striving to realize a purely linguistic 
state in conformity with the settled state policy. That they were being 
opposed by people who had deep irrational hatred of the Sikhs-at heart. 
The full text of this is being appended to this book. It will serve also to 
show how a systematic hate campaign had been launched ngainsl the 
Sikhs by the high and mighty of the land. Thus was the wind sown 
against the most trusting, the most sacrificing and die most honest 
section of India’s peoples. 

Nehru had vowed not to concede the Punjabi Suba during his 
lifetime. He did not relent. The Punjabi speaking state had to await his 
death. It came as a result of a defeat of Indian armed forces at the 
hands of the Chinese. This was the most humiliating disaster faced by 
any people ever since man started walking on two legs. Defeated, 
dejected, rejected and earning the epithet of a traitor from an honest 
parliamentarian Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, he died on May 27, 1964. 

During the period under study in this chapter, the Sikhs became 
aware of the intense hatred the Hindus harboured for them. They 
became convinced of the existence of a definite plan to liquidate them 
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as a collectivity. They found that they had no allies, no friends in the 
hour of peril. The people they willingly sacrificed for now turned into 
their worst enemies and thought nothing of assailing their beloved 
Gurus and of subverting their wholly beneficent mission. Guru Granth 
Sahib, the embodiment of ten Gums was often assaulted by way of 
ultimate blasphemy. To their dismay they discovered that the principles 
of democracy were not to apply to them. They were surrounded by the 
ocean of Hinduism and were so placed that there was ‘water, water 
everywhere and not a drop to drink’. No reason, no appeal of fairplay 
or genuine patriotic striving earned them any respite. Eventually they 
hugged their scripture to their heart, resigned themselves to their fate 
and decided to strike a blow for truth, justice and righteousness. They 
had no helper except God for Whom, they believed, they were fighting. 
To be sure it was a most unequal fight, the odds were heavily weighed 
against them. Yet they won in the end. It wasn’t much of a victory 
because it was wrung out of mean politicians, but nevertheless it was 
significant. They took it for what it was - the first round. They knew 
that there would be another day! 

After sordid diplomacy and many more let downs, the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee resolved in favour of Punjabi Suba on March 
09, 1966. After a fresh series of debasing activity on the usual lines, a 
truncated Punjabi speaking province came into existence on November 
01,1966. 

The Sikh struggle for Punjabi Suba will go down in history as 
one of those events in which truth, morality, justice and righteousness 
were so completely on their side that the coming generations will 
wonder what ailed l hose who opposed them. Suffering was nothing new 
to the Sikhs: suffering under an ostensibly democratic set up claiming 
to govern a modern country under an enlightened leadership and in 
accordance with so called secular laws, was new. The lesson that they 
have learnt almost every decade of their existence is that when you are 
a people upon whom a divine duty is cast to uphold righteousness under 
all circumstances, you must cheerfully undergo all privations. That is 
your tribute to your Maker; that is also your expression of your love for 
His creation. They believe that you are living in God when you are 
working to remove injustice and oppression. Since your body is the 
abode of the ‘Thie One’, even martyrdom is too small a price to pay for 
the purpose of executing His primary concerns. He unfolds His Will 
through the vehicle of the body He Himself has created. Those who let 
His Will work fully within themselves are fulfilled by that alone and 
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stand emancipated even while they live and are to be known as 'jiwan 
muktas*. , 

The corollary of the above is also that if the oppressors persist 
and nothing else suffices to bring them to the right path, then active 
resistance anueventually a revolution becomeslegitimate. Guru Nanak 
conceived of Sikhism as a movement of the God-oriented and service 
to mankind as the only mode of spiritual fulfillment available to one 
desirous of abiding in God. Howsoever defective may be the approach 
of those individuals who exercise this option of taking up arms in (he 
defence of justice, the morality of their cause shall never be found 
wanting. This is the most cherished spiritual belief of the entire Khalsa 
Panth that the just in whom God’s Will can be seen to be unfolding 
itself, alone have the right to govern. That is the kind of rulers a true 
democracy must throw up. 

The Sikh people have a message to spread, a culture to dissemi¬ 
nate and a great lot of spiritual truths of which they are exclusive 
custodians. These have been revealed to them by a long line of Ten 
Prophets and are immutably inscribed in Guru Granlh Sahib, their 
present living Guru. Their understanding of their heritage is that it is 
universal in nature and is meant to benefit all mankind. The Sikhs 
believe that the Order of the Khalsa is the vehicle ordained by the Guru 
for the purpose of conveying these spiritual insights. 

The Sikhs believe that they exist to make these spiritual truths 
universally known. The world is so much the poorer for not knowing 
them. In their opinion, the world has no other completely efficient 
mode of salvation. They, thus have a heavy responsibility to keep their 
inheritance fresh and unsoiled until at, least it becomes common 
property of all. The responsibility for propagating the ideals falls on 
the Order of the Khalsa which is created as a militant organization 
solely for the purpose of defending these truths. 

To maintain the originality and the vitality of their inheritance, 
a community effort is necessary. They cannot convey what they must 
unless the Sikhs function as a people under the guidance of the FGialsa. 
It is therefore necessary that they maintain their integrity as a people 
and allow no one to dissolve their collectivity. They must retain their 
social and political effectiveness. No tradition can be rewritten. They 
will have to be self-governing if they mean to even stand up for the 
truths revealed to them by their prophets. 
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Sikh political ideals are such as will thrive best in a true 
democratic, just and pluralistic order. Prevalence of which is what they 
have been seeking all the years of their existence. Quest for justice is 
what has brought them in conflict with various regimes in the past; it is 
precisely this quest which has brought them in conflict with the modern 
Hindu Empire. They believe they are entitled to live in a world free of 
haired. Though the ugly oppressive face of the present regime in India 
has beenexhibiled in all its dealings with the Sikhs and other minorities, 
it is to be hoped that the ‘Hour Of the Sword' shall be indefinitely 
postponed. It is to be hoped that to find peace and prosperity in a 
modern set up a revolution shall not have to be resorted to. Revolution 
in ideas is what most suits the spiritual purpose of Sikhism. What they 
really want in the context of modern India shall be discussed in the last 
chapter. Before that, it is necessary to analyze the concept of Khalislan 
which has been used against the Sikhs with devastating effect in the 
recent past. 



Sikh Identity in Resurgent Modern India 

Stirrings for independence in the Punjab started with the very first 
dawn of political subjugation. Its earliest articulation was provided by 
Bhai Maharaj Singh, Baba Ram Singh Kuka and the Nirankaris of 
Hazro. As an immediate reaction to the banishment of Ranee Jindan, 
Bhai Maharaj Singh decided to make a bid against all odds, at saving 
the People’s Commonwealth or Sarkar Khalsa Jio. In 1847-49 he 
undertook a tour of the Punjab villages for rousing the people in 
defence of their State. He intensified his activity after annexation in 
1949. He gave up the calling of a social reformer and a saint to became 
a soldier in the service of his people 1 . Baba Ram Singh was a Sikh 
soldier who is known to have escaped execution by jumping into the 
river after a fierce battle with the English. He straight away donned 
. the clothes of a saint on the way to becoming a rebel. He started his 
work in earnest on the Baisakhi day of 1857. The Nirankaris of Hazro 
were convinced reformers who began the battle which culminated in 
the semi-political Singh Sabha and eventually merged with the people’s 
passion for freedom expressed through the Shiromani Akali Dal. 

In Bengal the spirit of liberty first manifested itself through the 
Brahmo Samaj movement of Raja Rammohan Roy (May 22, 1772- 
September 27, 1833). He honestly analyzed the major failings of the 
Hindu religion and proceeded to remove them in a very thorough and 
dispassionate manner. He drew up a radical agenda for social reform. 
Significantly, under him, Brahmo Samaj did not aim at resurrecting the 
ancient practices of Hinduism , but at transforming them. Cross-fer¬ 
tilization with both indigenous living faiths and exotic vibrant creeds 
was deliberately sought. It was an experiment of far reaching conse¬ 
quence and had the potential of transforming Hindu society beyond 
recognition. The movement was well received by the educated elite. 
The thus expressed desire for radical reform in religion was the 
country’s nascent yearning for political freedom. The wide sweep of 
reform was an expression of nailing political failure at the door of 
religion; perhaps very validly so. National awakening had to begin as a 
primary socio-religious concern. 

In 1928, the year of founding the Brahmo Samaj, Raja Rammohan 

1. Bhai NaharSingh and Bhai Kirpai Singh, Rebels Against The British Rsy, Atlantic 

Publishers & Distributors, New Delhi,1967. 
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Roy wrote, "I regret to say, that the present system of religion adhered 
to by the Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political 
interest. The distinction of castes introducing innumerable divisions 
and sub-divisions amongst them has entirely deprived them of patriotic 
feelings, and the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies and the 
laws of purification have totally disqualified them from undertaking 
any difficult enterprise. It is, I think, necessary that some change should 
take place in their religion at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort". 2 

Another expression of India’s weariness with slavery was the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. It was a powerful but rudimentary articulation. 
The course that India appeared to be taking was that of radical 
socio-religious reform and of militant political action. The ultimate 
result of such an undertaking could only be freedom from foreign yoke. 
India indeed was on the royal road to freedom. 

There is no doubt that the Brahmo Samaj movement in the East 
of India, can be termed the true precursor of all efforts towards 
establishing the self-respect of Indians. It was characterized by honesty 
of approach in evaluating the major failings of the Hindu religion and 
it suggested solutions it thought were required to thoroughly rid it of 
outdated concepts. The years from 1833 to 1866 comprise its most 
glorious period. It had arisen as a protest movement against Brah¬ 
manism which during the centuries of political subjugation had over¬ 
powered all aspects of Hinduism. This also constituted its greatest 
limitation. This essentially retrogressive development had been 
tolerated and even encouraged during the period of alien political 
domination for it proved efficient in preserving a version, however 
deficient, of Hinduism. The caste system was looked upon as an armour 
and a fortress of sorts in one context: in the new circumstances, it was 
fast becoming a grave. Brahmanism was so intertwined with Hinduism 
that it was impossible to separate it for elimination. In that context 
Brahmo Samaj could have had only a limited potential, unless it 
undertook radical reform - almost a complete transformation. This is 
what Raja Rammohan Rai had aimed at. Particularly, on the point of 
image worship, he was totally non-compromising and it was the major 
source of his acr imonious relations with his own father who was an 

2. Sophia Dobson Collet, Life and Letters of Rammohan Roy, Calcutta, 1913, p. 124. 
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ardent idol worshiper. 

Debendranath Tagore (1817*1833) became its head after the 
founder. In 1858 he appointed Keshab Chandra Sen as Acharya of the 
movement. Sen was a dynamic man anc\ an able organizer, under him 
it made substantial progress. He was a man of radical views very much 
like that of the founder. Branches were established outside, and in 
Bengal itself 54 were set up. The first Brahmo Samaj in the Punjab was 
established at Lahore in 1864. He organized the Sangat Sabha (in 1862) 
and the Braham Bandhu Society (in 1863) as part of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement. Keshab Chandra was much closer to the revolutionary 
thought of Raja Rammohan Roy. His appointment in 1858 is sig¬ 
nificant for it indicates the direction the Samaj was expected to lake. 
His liberal and cosmopolitan views, were more in conformity with the 
original concepts and yet they eventually became the cause of a split. 
Had the movement continued on its course unhindered, it had the 
potential of becoming an efficient vehicle for expression of people’s 
opinion on social and political matters. Its effectiveness was com¬ 
promised by the split of 1866. From his elucidation in "The Meaning of 
Brahmoism", it is apparent that Debendranath had succumbed to the 
claims of Brahmanism. This comprised his manifesto of "gradualism". 
Henceforth, he held out a promise of "being at one with Orthodox 
Hinduism" and of accepting the image worship as valid "for the help of 
those who are incapable of grasping the highest Truth". To this extent 
it was a deviation from the ideals of original Brahmoism. On the pretext 
of fear of being "separated from the greater body which we would guide 
and uplift", Brahmos became aware "of proceeding too fast". They now 
accepted to be "in and of the great Hindu community" with a firm desire 
to "hold up as a beacon the highest truths of the Hindu shastras". 3 It 
was this faction which later came to prevail as Adi Brahmo Samaj. 

The course charted by Debenderanath indicates that, he had 
arrived, at two vital decisions by 1866. One, that radical changes in the 
Hindu faith were now no longer necessary. And the other, that the 
struggle for establishing the pride of the Hindu nation of which the 
Samaj had ample potential, had somehow become irrelevant. 

Do we have an explanation for this complete turn around? 


3. Quoted from The Autobiography of Maharishl Debendranath Tagore, Calcutta, 
1909, pp.610-11 by Dobbin, loc cit, pp.27-28. 
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In retrospect, the decision to instruct the Indians in the English 
tongue became) th£ first step which culminated in the freedom of the 
country in 1947. This fateful decision was made by the vote of one 
newcomer to India. The Committee of Public Instructions had been 
divided even!y(on whether to impart traditional education to Indians 
in Sanskrit and Arabic or to impart European education in English. 
The decision was, in the circumstances, left to T. B. Macaulay (1800- 
1859) who assumed charge as President of the Committee in 1934 and 
also of the Law Member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
General of India. The decision of March 07,1835 taken in favour of 
the English tongue by the Governor General was taken on his recom¬ 
mendation. With remarkable prescience, Macaulay had already 
prophesied in 1833, "It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that system; that by good govern¬ 
ment we may educate our subjects to a capacity for better government; 
that having become instructed in European knowledge they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions, whether such a day 
will come, I know not. But never will I attempt to avert it or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history" 4 . 
Macaulay did not come a day too soon to help in the fulfilment of his 
own prophecy. That the far reaching effect of the epic decision taken 
was not realized immediately in India can be safely assumed. 

The same, however, cannot be said of The Government of India 
Act 1858. By this Act the Government of India was taken over by the 
Crown from the East India Company and was made responsible to the 
British Parliament through the Secretary of State for India. It was clear 
that henceforth, progressive association of the people of India with the 
governance of the country was assured by the system of democratic 
control prevalent in England. Government responsible to the English 
Parliament would also have to take the governed into account and 
would have to be progressively amenable to increasing degree of 
control by the governed. 

This idea was further strengthened by Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation to the Princes, Chiefs and Peoples of India, November 
01, 1858. Inclusion of the word, "Peoples" in the address was itself 

4. Quoted by H. M. Seervai from his speech delivered in the House of Commons on 

July 10, 1833, on the India Bill 1833 C-l, in Partition Of India: Legend And 

Reality, 1991, p.l. (Henceforth cited as Legend And Reality). 
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significant. In it she promised, to "administer the government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude 
our best reward" 5 . 

The actual association of the Indians with the functioning of 
government began as a result oflndian Council Act of August 01,1861. 
Some non-officials were, for the first time, associated with the gover¬ 
nance of the country. 

It is not farfetched to assert that as a result of all these measures, 
it was possible for the perceptive people to conclude that Great Britain 
had declared its intention of seeing India develop into a sovereign 
independent entity at some date in the distant future. This promise was 
spelt out by the above mentioned three events. It is apparent that an 
important section of the Indian population took the promise seriously. 
It has happened elsewhere also, "the establishment of Parliamentary 
institutions in Canada by the British North America Act, 1867, indi¬ 
cated the line of Colonial development towards self-governing institu¬ 
tions, and set before educated Indians the same goals as were being 
pursued in British Colonies like Canada", observes Seervai 6 . The 
theme, that the Empire would fade away in due course, was later 
elucidated by Rudyard Kipling in his poem entitled, "Recessional" 
published on July 17,1897 1 . Far-called our pavies melt away-/ On dune 
and headland sinks the fire-/ Lo, all our pomp of yesterday,/ Is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre,"). 

For perceptive leaders no distant future is too distant in the life 
of nations. Ideologues of rival Indian nations started preparing for the 
event in such a manner as would eventually safeguard the interests of 
the people they represented. As the implications of the promise per¬ 
colated further, and as the dream materialized in successive Govern¬ 
ment of India Acts, the preparations were intensified. The nature and 
intensity of the response to the situation varied from nation to nation 
in India. 

It is clear that the initial intention of Brahmo Samaj was to 


5. Christine E. Dobbin,Basic Documents In the Development of Modern India and 
Pakistan 1835-1947, Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, London, 1970, p. 22. 

6. Seervai Legend And Reality, p. 3. 

7. Kapur Singh, Sachi Sakhi,(Punjabi), Navyug Publishers, Delhi, 1979, p.16. 
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transform Hinduism into an efficient instrument for realizing Hindu 
aspirations ih the modern world. For this purpose, Brahmo Samaj 
sought to rid it of the dross it had gathered over the centuries. The 
underlying Political purpose of the transformation is implicit in the 
undertaking*, It is also reasonable to suppose that the far reaching 
programme of reform could not have been initiated, unless it was felt 
that the society would accept it. That the society was not lagging far 
behind the leaders, is indicated by the immense popularity of the 
movement under Keshab Chandra Sen. It is also equally obvious that 
the Hindu mind readily accepted Tagore’s new interpretation amount¬ 
ing to a complete reversal of original ideas. How did they come to 
believe in so short a time, eight years to be precise, that Hinduism now 
had no need for radical reform? Was it now realized that sooner than 
earlier expected, Hindus were going to be politically at the helm of 
affairs by virtue of their overwhelming numbers? 

It is possible to argue that the views of Tagore and those who 
followed him were influenced by the realization of the deeper import 
of Government of India Act and of Queen’s Proclamation mentioned 
before. It is certain that in the meanwhile, they fell assured by the 
promise of maintenance of the" ancient rights, usages and customs of 
India" contained in the Proclamation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the complete reversal of policies 
would not have taken place unless Hindu leaders had felt reassured on 
both matters of vital concern. The attempt at radical religious reform 
and the political programme it was to inspire could only be abandoned 
if it was felt that political objectives would be realized otherwise. In 
that event there would be plenty of timd for religious reform and that 
the urgency for it no longer existed. It is suggested that such indeed 
was the case. 

It is also significant that henceforth determined attempts were 
made to contain the growth of Sikhism, a truly revolutionary creed of 
tested credentials. To illustrate the point further, we may here recall 
the much reproduced secret report of D. Petri, Assistant Director of 
Criminal Intelligence. It is dated August 11,1911 and is meant for the 
government of India. In the section summing up ‘Development of Sikh 
Politics (1901- 1911)’ his report says, "Hinduism has always been 
hostile to Sikhism, whose Gurus powerfully and successfully attacked 
the principle of the caste system, which is the foundation on which the 
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whole fabric of Brahminism has been reared. The activities of the 
Hindus have therefore been constantly directed to undermining of 
Sikhism both by preventing the children of Sikh fathers from taking 
Pahul and by reducing professed Sikhs from their allegiance to their 
faith. Hinduism has strangled Buddhism, once a formidable rival to it 
and it has already made serious inroads into the domain of Sikhism". 

Thought pf spreading radical political philosophy was also aban¬ 
doned. As an out-standing example of the latter, we may recall that 
Bhagat Singh (1907-1931) and his colleagues were hanged with the 
express consent of the Congress and particularly that of Gandhi, the 
prophet of non-violence. Subhash Chander Bose was hounded out of 
India for adopting a revolutionary approach for attaining freedom of 
the country. Perhaps greater significance needs to be attached to the 
abandoning of the Non-Cooperation movement midway, after the 
Ckauri Chaura incident. Previously Gandhi had announced resorting 
to mass civil disobedience movement in Bardoli taluqa. This incident 
took place on February 05, 1922 at Chauri Chaura of Gorakhpur 
district when processionists set fire to a police station, hacked to pieces 
the policemen who tried to escape and thus killed all twenty-two of 
them. As a reaction, Gandhi withdrew the movement to the utter 
bewilderment of Molilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Bose, C. R. 
Das aud a host of others. 


II. 


vSince freedom was perceived to be definitely on the way, it was 
no longer the primary concern. The different aspirants to national 
status in free India now concentrated solely on exploring ways and 
means of garnering more influence at the time of independence than 
strictly warranted by the numerical strength. Hindus, Dalits Muslims 
and Sikhs were the main contenders with the Indian princely States 
facing a battle which was being progressively lost with every new dawn. 
Hindus were playing for the highest stakes. They hoped to emerge 
absolutely at the top by the sheer weight of numbers. There is also no 
doubt that the alternative of Pakistan was considered at a very early 
date, certainly before the Muslims ever thought of it. For them, to the 
very end, to borrow a phrase from Aysha Jalal, it remained a ‘bargain- 
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ing counter' for securing parity with the Hindus. Muslims did not 
entertain wild dreams, their struggle was only to secure their due share 
of the sovereignty! Dalits were not in a position to take independent 
action. Sikhs alone were impatient for freedom, they did not trust the 
vagaries of time and continued fighting fierce battles befitting true 
lovers of liberty. 

The above statement is true of the years between 1866 and 1947 
and makes nonsense of the patriotic pretensions of the leading 
‘freedom fighters’ of Congress origin. Most of the contending parties 
remained smug in the perception that India was to be eventually 
endowed with democratic institutions on the English model. These 
never even doubted that Time has often, in the past, conceived some¬ 
thing and delivered something quite different. Their primary concern, 
therefore, remained merely to render their respective peoples effec¬ 
tive and homogeneous. Meanwhile, all that remained for them to do, 
was to draw as much advantage from the projected gradual constitu¬ 
tional progress as they could. 

As soon as the Hindus realized that freedom was on the conveyer 
belt of history, they gave up radical reform altogether. On the contrary, 
henceforth, all attention was given to conservation and revivalism. It 
was time only for more aggressively indigenous philosophy to thrive. 
Such a philosophy needed to have two distinct features, firstly it was 
required to have a form which could attract the votaries of the revolu¬ 
tionary Sikh faith; and secondly, it was to be firmly rooted in the ancient 
texts of Hinduism. That calling was answered by Dayanand (1824-83) 
and his Arya Samaj. Call for going "Back to the Vedas" was given and 
a philosophy very similar in form to Sikhism was projected. Having 
failed in Gujarat, the land of his birth and that of the Arya Samaj, (first 
Arya Samaj was founded at Rajkot in 1875), Dayanand turned his 
attention to the Punjab. Ironically, he was welcomed here by the Sikhs, 
who thought Hinduism was renewing itself in Arya Samaj and would 
in future be much nearer to Sikhism. He delivered his first sermons to 
the Punjabis from the Gurdwaras. 

Having earned so much of goodwill amongst the Sikhs and having 
evolved so many ideas which betray a direct influence of Sikhism, the 
Swamy suddenly and without any ostensible reason, turned firmly and 
aggressively against the Sikhs. He sowed the seeds of never-ending 
confrontation by attacking the Sikh Gurus and Sikhism in his 
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Satyarthparkash. It is naive to think that he did so in ignorance. A 
careful look at the Ten Principles of the Arya Samaj formulated by 
him, is enough to reveal that most of them have been derived from 
basic Sikh spiritual postulates; the second one is almost a paraphrase 
of the Sikh mulmantra. His clear design was to provide a look-alike 
alternative to Sikhism in a bid to save ancient Hinduism and to wipe 
out the original Sikh model in one stroke. Was Arya Samaj only an 
attempt to eliminate Sikhism from the reckoning when the lime came 
for free India to make vital spiritual decisions? It also certainly aimed 
at consolidating Hinduism by instilling pride in the Vedas and by giving 
it a somewhat new look by the new emphasis. 

Significantly, Arya Samaj sponsored aggressive Hindu 
nationalism. It aimed at carrying out certain reforms in Hinduism and 
laid emphasis at bringing back all those who had converted to other 
faiths at different times in history. For this purpose it started the shudhi 
or reconversion movement. Books like Sikh Hindu Hain were 
promoted in pursuance of this philosophy. It was in this context that 
Lajpat Rai discovered, "the tiny barge of Arya Samaj was at that lime 
to me the barge of Hindu nationality". Between the years 1891 and 1900, 
Arya Samajis were gradually allowed to assume the leadership of the 
entire Punjab Congress. It would later be shared with a more promising 
group. 

In all these years, we do not notice a genuine quest for a really 
elevating philosophy. We do not find the soul of India genuinely 
prospecting for a liberating and elevating faith. That yearning was 
pronounced with those who founded the Brahmo Samaj but vanished 
with those who reformed it. 

It was only the Shudra, the downtrodden, whom old wine in new 
bottles did not attract. It was only he for whom there was no liberation 
without a liberating faith. He knew where the shoe pinched and he was 
not satisfied with sham and make belief: to use Abraham Lincoln’s 
parable, Harijan was not satisfied ‘with the soup of the shadow of a 
chicken which has been starved to death’. He looked around with an 
eagle’s eye and after piercing all the show windows, his gaze comes to 
rest on Sikhism. He was the only one who did not create a make believe 
world because he was in a genuine quest for real salvation. He eagerly 
looked around for light and again and again his heart turned instinc¬ 
tively to the sun of Sikhism. As a part of his centuries old bondage, he 
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was not allowed to have a say even in such an important spiritual matter 
concerning himself. Nevertheless he made bold attempts and was well 
supported by a section of the Hindu leadership. It is then that M. K. 
Gandhi simultaneously assumed the incarnations of both Mohini and 
Rudra to wean him away. As Mohini, the eternal seductress, he offered 
the carrots t>f reservation; as Rudra he threatened with the wrath of 
Hindudom and undertook a fast unto death to whip it up. Against both, 
the poor Dalit, as he now likes to be addressed, could not defend 
himself. Such is his bondage that it also drains him of the daring enough 
to even tinker with his chains. 

"In his proposal Dr. Moonje said Hindu Maha Sabha would not 
object to the conversion of Depressed classes to Sikhism and to the 
inclusion of neo-Sikhs in the list of the scheduled castes for the enjoy¬ 
ment of benefits of the Poona Pact if Ambedkar promised to prefer 
Sikhism to Islam and Christianity, to cooperate with the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in propagating sincerely to counteract the Muslim movement 
for drawing the Depressed classes into the Muslim fold, and to 
propagate and live within the Hindu culture" 8 . 

Sikhism appeared as an alternative to the Depressed Classes 
looking for real spiritual rebirth. It also satisfied the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. Looked at from several angles, Sikhism should have eminently 
served the purpose of an alternative. It was non-Semitic in inspiration. 
It preserved all that was best in the indigenous faiths and was at the 
same time an efficient vehicle for propelling India into the modern age. 
From the compliments of imitation paid to it by almost all the progres¬ 
sive religious and social movements in India, it is apparent that it was 
so looked upon by immediate originators of these movements. 

In this short chapter we will notice that its efficacy will be recog¬ 
nized several times and it will be ignored as many times for the ultimate 
aim, was, perhaps to preserve the Hindu faith with all the undesirable 
elements which had crept into it over the centuries. Was it in the 
erroneous belief that such an admixture was indeed Hinduism? That 
is certainly not so or there would have not been repeated attempts at 
giving a pronounced impression that reforms are being carried out. It 
is also possible that it was a profound philosophical realization that 
Hinduism could exist only if it was preserved as a whole with all its 

■ _ i 

8. See, Keer, Ambedkar: Life & Mission, p.269, quoted by V. T, Rajshekar, 

Ambedkar & His Conversion, Dalit Saliitya Akadcmy, Bangalore, 1983, p.76. 
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faults and non-essentials? Gandhi’s own views of what constituted 
Hinduism are very enlightening. He for instance affirms faith in ‘var- 
nashrama dharma, idol worship and caste system, as he believed, it to 
have originally prevailed 9 . Ambedkar, for instance, is of the opinion, 
that Hinduism can never be reformed. Swami Vivekananda’s younger 
brother is of the opinion that India can become a nation only if 
Brahmanism is destroyed. Modern Dalit intellectuals have the same 
observation to make on the subject. - must know that our national 
character - dishonesty, envy, deceit, betrayal, treachery etc. - are the 
direct result of our value system, the Hindu value system, which is 
by-product of our Brahmanical religion. If we have to gel rid of these 
ugly traits, we have to get rid of our value system. And if we have to get 
rid of our value system, our religion has to go. Nothing short of this . 
Either it thrives as it is or is thrown out lock stock and barrel- are these 
the only choices? It is possible that the leaders of Hindu thought like, 
Gandhi and Nehru were possessed by this dilemma in the heart of then- 
hearts? Or was it the projected political effectiveness which dictated 
arrogant cynicism and made them impervious to the requirement of 
much needed genuine change? 

From the point of view of those who saw Sikhism as a hindrance 
in the way of realization of Hindu destiny, the time to assert Hindu 
hegemony was ripe. To a motivated observer like Dayanand coming 
from afar, Sikhs and Sikhism were on bad days in the Punjab. To him 
and the likes of him, who could not distinguish the world of matter from 
that of the spirit, the census figures gave a message they wanted to hear. 
It was obvious from these that Christianity was gaining ground here, 
apparently at the cost of Sikhism. The following figures (in brackets), 
of the steadily increasing Christian population are relevant; 1881 
(3,796), 1891 (19,547), 1901 (37,980), 1911 (1,63,994), 1921 (3,15,931). 
It was natural for people like Dayanand to assume that the iron was 
hot and it was time to strike. 

Another organization which also thought of claiming the Sikhs for 
itself was the Punjab Hindu Sabha. Besides the Arya Samaj, this body 

9. For clear statements of M. K. Gandhi on the subject of his religious beliefs, see, 
C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, George Allen & Unwin Ltd , London, 
1929, particularly pp. 35-42 and 354-355. See also Bhupendranath Datta’s Studies 
on Indian Social Polity ,(1944), Navbharat Publishers, Calcutta 1983. 

10. V. T. Rajshekar, Hinduism, Fascism and Gandhism, Dalit Sahitya Academy, 
Bangalore, 1985, p.56. 
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sought to exploit the current simulated discomfiture of the Sikh people. 
It was founded in 1909. It marks the beginning of undisguised Hindu 
communal id^otygy in politics. It, presumably for the sake of form, 
derided the Congress as a party which offended the Government, help 
of which was necessary for defeating the Muslims. Lai Chand, one of 
its lounders, declared that, "a Hindu should not only believe but make 
it a part and parcel of his organism, of his life and his conduct, that he 
is a Hindu first and an Indian afterwards" 11 . It aimed at consolidating 
and increasing the Hindu population by bringing different sects and 
denominations within the ambit of Hinduism. Strange as it may seem, 
the Hindu Sabha was composed of both Arya Samajist and Sanatanist 
Hindu elements. Almost in the year of its birth it had replaced the 
defunct Congress bodies in most of the districts. One of its important 
conferences was held in 1915, when it was decided to make it an all 
India body. It was attended by M. K. Gandhi. Madan Mohan Malviya, 
Raja Narendra Nath, Lajpat Rai, Gokal Chand Narang, Ganpat Rai 
and other prominent persons. Its aim was conceived to be the con¬ 
solidation and proliferation of the Hindu identity particularly in the 
Punjab with a view to safeguarding Hindu electoral interests. It gave 
new definition of Hinduism by including Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs 
within it. That it was not a stray thought, is apparent from the fact that 
the same provision was incorporated in Article 25 of the Constitution 
of free India in 1950. The Hindu Sabha attempted to thwart the efforts 
of those who would assert their identity independent of Hindu refer¬ 
ence and to pull back all those of other faiths who were amenable to 
be drawn into the Hindu fold. 

Hindu Sabha’s displeasure with the Congress was misplaced for 
il was working on the same proposition by other means. In a book 
written by an anonymous author, and published by the Nawab of 
Mamdol, Gandhi’s tell tale relationship with the Congress after Oc¬ 
tober 1934, was examined. "Then the conduct of Mr. Gandhi in retiring 
from the Congress to carry on his Harijan work and at the same time 
remaining supreme authority in that organization is not without sig¬ 
nificance. What is the reason for playing this double role? He retired 


11. Bipan Chandra,India’s Struggle For Independence 1857-1947, Penguin Books, 
1989. p.418. 
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from the Congress to consolidate the position of the Hindu community 
internally by permanently bridging over the social gulf between 16 
crore high castes and 8 crore low castes and to remove all chances of 
the latter’s leaving the Hindu fold-" 12 . He goes on to assert that this 
nominal retirement was to save the Congress from the criticism of being 
communal. The secular pretension was found useful for the purpose 
of garnering support for the Hindu cause from the liberal minded and 
the ideologically unclear people from amongst the Muslims, Dalits and 
the Sikhs. Such was the degree of success that even enlightened people 
like Maulana Azad were taken in. Realization, that the Congress was 
a partisan body with strong communal tendencies, dawned on him only 
around 1946 and then he was in no position to extricate himself. In his 
book, India Wins Freedom, he quotes incident after incident to expose 
the essential communal nature of the Congress 13 . In doing so he did 
not only pul the record straight for posterity but also made amends for 
the frenzy that had earlier possessed his brain. That it made no dif¬ 
ference to the infinite misery inflicted upon the generation upon 
generation of the people he had misled by his example is, of course, 
quite another matter. 

Gandhi did not defend the Lucknow Pact with the Muslim League 
and let it be torn to pieces by the communal Hindus. In contrast he 
undertook fast unto death to force the Poona Pact down the Dalit 
throat. This has been commented upon by the above mentioned 
anonymous author, "Could the absence of feeling in one case and its 
abundant presence in the other be ascribed to nationalism? - In other 
words his conception of "justice" is relative to the Hindu society and he 
does not believe in moral justice, the very basis of ethics." This may be 
taken to be evidence of the contemporary Muslim assessment of 
Gandhi’s character and the essential nature of his work. 

The Sikh response to the situation came in two phases. In the 
earlier phase it was purely social, cultural and religious for that was 
the perceived nature of the initial challenge before them. Matters were 
brought to a head by a dramatic historical event. The threatened 
conversion to Christianity of four students of a Missionary School at 

12. A Punjabi, Confederacy Of India, Nawab Sir Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan or 

Mamdot, Lahore, 1939, p.36. ■' 

13. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Orient Longmans, Bombay, February 1959, see pp. 

21.136-137,155,161-162, 174.197,198. 211 and 215. 
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Amritsar in the summer of 1873, alarmed the Sikhs. Simultaneously, 
Shardha Ram P^biUauri, by now an Arya Samaji preacher, was doing 
his worst at Guru Ka Bagli, the very doorstep of Sri Darbar Sahib. In 
reaction to these the first Singh Sabha was formed at Amritsar in July 
1873, ‘to propagate the true Sikh religion’ and to remove illiteracy 
amongst the Sikhs. In about twenty-five years, the number of Singh 
Sabhas had risen to 121 all over the Punjab. To coordinate the efforts 
of all these bodies, the Chief Khalsa Diwan was founded in October 
1901. These bodies were purely religious to begin with and came into 
being as a reaction to the Christian and Hindu religious onslaughts on 
Sikhism. 

An account of the preparations made by the Muslim nation for 
the coming event is fascinating, but need not be discussed in detail for 
no widely divergent views about the Muslim strategy are held. Origin 
of the effort can be traced to the commendable farsightedness of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan and Sir Agha Khan. That the Muslims totally 
depended on constitutional development, to bring them freedom is 
common knowledge. Their leader did not resort to agitational ap¬ 
proach and never sent a single protagonist of Pakistan to jail, is a fact 
of history. Their leaders frankly concentrated upon making the millat 
more cohesive. That, combined with mass agitational approach be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1947, proved to be quite, sufficient in the eventual 
reckoning. 


111 . 


The Sikhs appear to have been the last to respond to the exciting 
political developments. "The closing decade of the last century was a 
period of serious searching of the hearts in all communities in the 
Punjab. The Sikhs were the last to awaken to a self-consciousness of 
their glorious 14 heritage. It was a silent process. Slowly and almost 
imperceptibly they felt the new impulse creeping through the younger 
members of the community ", observes Ruchi Ram Sahni 15 . Only after 
the promulgation of reforms based on The Montagu-Chelmsford 

14. A Punjabi, Op. ciL, p.38. 

15. Smuggle For Freedom In Sikh Slirines, (ed. Ganda Singh), Sikh Itltas Research 
Board, Amritsar, (year of publication not mentioned), p. 14. 
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Report of July 1918, did they show a partial awareness of the vastly 
changed political situation. They made a good beginning by demanding 
separate electorate for themselves. To pursue this goal, Central Sikh 
League was formed on December 30, 1919. The Gurdwaras Reform 
Movement, aimed at wresting control from the corrupt, hereditary, 
Hinduized custodian of the Sikh shrines, started almost simultaneously 
with the formation of the League. It had a potential of spilling over in 
to the political sphere as it was the Government policy to keep the Sikh 
shrines under its own control 16 . Theo-political nature of the 
Gurdwaras was otherwise also well known. In spite of this, a sincere 
attempt was made by both the Colonial Government and the Sikhs to 
keep the matter of control of shrines a non-political affair. 

Though initially not inclined to let the Sikhs control their shrines, 
the government seems to have reconciled itself to the eventuality. May 
be, because to begin with, it saw no tendency amongst the Sikhs to make 
political capital out of it. It was, therefore, with very little difficulty and 
almost no resistance from the authorities, that the Sikhs were able to 
gain control of Gurdwara Babe-ki-Ber Sialkot (September 1920), Sri 
Darbar Sahib (October 12,1920), Sri Akal Takhat, Gurdwaras at Panja 
Sahib (December 1920), Sacha Sauda (December 1920), Tarn Taran 
(January 1921), Guru-ka Bagh Gurdwara (January 31, 1921), several 
other small Gurdwaras and finally Nankana Sahib (February 22,1921). 
Simultaneously with the occupation of shrines, the Sikhs took steps to 
organize themselves both religiously as well as politically. Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) was formed (on October 
14, 1920) and first unit of the Shiromani Akali Dal was organized on 
December 24, 1920. Shiromani Akali Dal itself came into existence on 
January 24,1921 at the Akal Takhat. 

The total effect of all these measures was the increasing emphasis 
16. My dear Lord Rippon, 

I think it would be politically dangerous to allow the management of the Sikh 
temples to fall into the hands of a Cmmittee emancipated from Govt, control; and 
1 trust your Excellency will assist to pass such orders in the case as will enable to 
continue the system which has worked out successfully for more than thirty years. 

Believe me, 

Yours Sincerely, 

■' R. E. Egcrton. 

Simla- 8 Aug. 1881. Lieut. Governor, Punjab. 

See, Narain Singh. Jatliedar Kartar Singh Jhabbar, Singh Brothers. Amritsar, 
Januaiy 1988, p.31 for the above letter. 
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on the evolution of iudependenl Sikh identity. The sociopolitical 
climate prevailing within Hindu India, was fundamentally opposed to 
this developmfent; Hindu organizations took specific measures to con¬ 
tain and nullify this very significant growth. In this destructive activity 
M. K. Gandhi and his Congress was quite prominent. The subsequent 
history of all but confrontation between the Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab, particularly after the partition of the country, is the logical 
outcome ol the policy adopted by the responsible Hindu organizations 
at this juncture. It is certain that the lull implication of the Hindu stance 
was not worked out by the Sikhs then; no attempt was made to under¬ 
stand the underlying deep coherent thought that inspired the attitude 
then adopted. Not much attention has been paid to it by the Sikh 
historians since. Yet it is difficult to correctly understand the present 
problem in the Punjab without reference to the philosophy that 
dominated the Hindu mind at that point of history and has since 
become the permanent baggage of Hindu mental equipment in resur¬ 
gent India. 

The end result of the stirrings within the Sikh community was 
affirmation of separate Sikh identity based on the sovereign status of 
Sikh dispensation. Clearly it was diametrically opposed to the fun¬ 
damental stance adopted by the Hindu people, particularly after 1866. 


IV. 


Studying the Gurdwara Reform Movement, one is struck with the 
obvious fact that the local Hindus, their leaders at the state and national 
levels made a determined bid to thwart the Sikh efforts. Local Hindus, 
particularly at Panja Sahib and Nankana Sahib, cooperated with the 
corrupt Mahants and gathered in large numbers to physically resist the 
Sikh takeover. Their political leaders, including Lala Lajpat Rai and 
M. K. Gandhi did their best to dissuade the Sikhs from their undertak¬ 
ing. A graphic eyewitness account of all this is fortunately preserved 
for us by Narain Singh 1 . The aforementioned Hindu Sabha issued a i 
circular letter to all orthodox Hindu bodies in the Punjab asking them 

17. Ibid., see pp. 86,108,114-116,119,120-129,160. 
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to resist any changes in the mode of worship and the system of ad¬ 
ministration in the Gurdwaras. By this circular of April 04,1921, Hindu 
representation was also to be demanded on the administration boards 
if any were set up for the Gurdwaras. Hindu leaders in the Punjab 
Legislative Council opposed the Gurdwara Bill tooth and nail. 
Harkishan Lai and Ganpat Rai, who (the latter) was also a legal adviser 
to Mahant Narain Dass of Nankana Sahib, were most prominent in 
opposing the Bill. Punjab Legislative Council Debates show how bit¬ 
terly and vehemently Sikh representatives like Professor Jodh Singh 
and Sunder Singh Majilhia contradicted the views of the Hindu mem¬ 
bers. Eventually, the services of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya had to 
be requisitioned to obtain the consent of the Hindus of the Punjab for 
the Sikh Gurdwara Legislation 18 . 

At that juncture Gandhi was not the man to go about it as crudely 
as the rest. He spearheaded the diplomatic offensive. To begin with, 
he aimed at subsuming the Akali movement in the overall Congress 
movement. He was one of the earliest persons to realize that inde¬ 
pendent expression of Sikh identity would be eventually detrimental to 
the Hindu imperialistic designs. To the Akali band proceeding to 
takeover Panja Sahib Gurdwara, Gandhi sent a message. It was brought 
by Amar Singh Jhabal who met them on the way at Lahore. The 
message was; * by the end of the year Swaraj will be obtained. Taking 
over Gurdwaras is worthless activity. Co-operate with the Congress’ 
and all will be well’. Leader of the band, Kartar Singh Jhabbar did not 
agree with Gandhi’s assessment or his proposition. His reply to Amar 
Singh was, ‘I do not think Swaraj will come about so soon. But in the 
event of that happening, our Gurdwaras will be in greater danger. 
Independent India will be synonymous for Hindu Raj. The present 
regime has no religious rivalry with the Sikhs and it does not mind the 
takeover of Gurdwaras by us. In the Hindu Raj we will not be allowed 
even to come near the Gurdwaras because of religious antagonism. We 
will therefore go to Panja Sahib’ 19 . 

Another similar attempt was made by him after the great tragedy 
at Nankana Sahib. He asked the Sikhs to boycott Courts and to appoint 

18. Ganda Singh, Some Confidential Papers of The Akali Movement, Shiromam 

Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1965, p. 255. 

19. Narain Singh, Jathedar Kartar Singh Jhabbar,(Phi.), Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 

1988, pp.116-117. 
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a non- official enquiry committee to probe the event. He promised to 
himself head the committee thus appointed. The Sikhs promptly 
rejected the pffer. SohanSingh Josh particularly blames HarbansSingh 
Attari for the rejection and regrets it 20 . Subsequent events revealed 
that it was perhaps the best course. 

One important aim of taking over the shrines was to purge them 
of Hindu influence, overpowering spread of which had been en¬ 
couraged both by the British administration and the Hindus for ob¬ 
vious reasons. On March 04, 1924, Gandhi wrote to the Akalis 
expressing anguish over the matter of "a Hindu temple within the 
precincts of the Golden Temple" being "destroyed by the Akalis" 21 . 
He sought an assurance "that the movement is neither anti-Hindu nor 
anti-any other race or creed". He also wanted them to affirm "that the 
SGPC has no desire for the establishment of Sikh Raj" 22 , The Akalis 
in their reply went a step further than was reasonably correct, to say, 
"the SGPC is purely a religious body and has no desire for the estab¬ 
lishment of Sikh Raj. We have repeatedly declared it whenever any 
reflection has been cast on our intentions by Govt. So far this baseless 
charge has been trotted out only by the Govt, who may be interested 
in maligning us and creating reversion against us among other com¬ 
munities. It is most painful to us that it should have been necessary to 
have to make this explanation even to you. Not only SGPC but no other 
Sikh body or individual entertains even in dream any idea or desire of 
establishing Sikh Raj" 23 . 

That did not convince him. Nothing ever was destined to do so. It 
was the case of the tender little lamb having abused the terribly hungry 
wolf last year. 

In the beginning of the letter quoted above, Gandhi revealed a 
desire "to guide the movement". The Sikhs appear to have committed 
the sin of ignoring his ‘very generous’ offer. His only aim was to firmly 

20. Sohan Singh Josh, Altai! Morchian Da Ilihas, 2nd. Edn. (Pbi.), Arsi Publishers, 
Delhi, 1977. September 16, 1995, pp. 84-85. 

21. Ganda Singh, Op. ciL,p. 55. It is perhaps a part of the solution to appreciate the 
idea of a spurious struggle for independence. The history of India’s struggle for 
independence certainly requires a more realistic interpretation. 

22. Ibid., p. 54. 

23. Ibid., p. 57. 
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control the Sikh movement for the purpose of establishing Hindu 
hegemony and thwarting the establishment of the Khalsa identity. The 
only choice that he ever gave to the Sikhs was to choose between being 
eliminated or committing suicide. When he became convinced that the 
Sikhs insisted upon retaining their independence, their identity and 
the distinct character of their movement, he most irrationally and most 
violently turned against them: henceforth, he sought nothing less than 
the complete obliteration of the separate Sikh identity and the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Order of the Khalsa. This is the destiny he had reserved for 
the Sikhs under all circumstances - so much for his non-violence. 

From his speeches at the prayer meetings in Delhi just before his 
death, it is apparent that nothing short of the complete renunciation of 
Sikh religious identity and absolute merger into the Hindu fold would 
satisfy him. However for the sake of seeming reasonable and sufficient¬ 
ly non-communal, he directed his pungent diatribes only at the Order 
of the Khalsa and the Sikh Rahit prescribed by Guru Gobind Singh 
whom he characterized as "a misguided patriot". It mattered little to 
him that he was the Jagatguru, the guide of mankind, and hence, in the 
wonderful phrase of the memorable sermon, "a patriot to heaven 
alone". Gandhi wanted the Sikhs to shed the outward symbols of their 
faith which gave them a distinct appearance and the kirpan which 
signified adherence to a unique philosophy. 

The initial impression about Gandhi can be, that at least to begin 
with, he was quite fair to the Sikhs. His lelegramme which was received 
by Baba Kharak Singh on January 19, 1922, on the successful con¬ 
clusion of Guru-Ka-Bagh Morcha tends to be cited as evidence of this 
phase of his relationship with the Sikhs. It was quite eulogistic, "First 
decisive battle for India’s freedom won. Congratulations!". As one goes 
along one finds that this was only an attempt to maintain the form, to 
keep the mayajal in good shape and properly camouflaged under such 
innocuous verbiage. 

Though he publicly praised the prowess of the Sikhs during the 
struggle for reform in the Sikh shrines, he was seething with disgust in 
the heart of his hearts. Sangat Singh has quoted Yajnik to show the 
hatred and disgust that Gandhi really harboured for the Sikhs even 
while he felt obliged to say a few good words for them in public. "In 
mid-May 1923, Indulal K. Yajnik was transferred to stay with Gandhi 
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in Yerwada Jail. He discussed with Gandhi "about the wonderful 
heroism and disciplined suffering of the Akali Sikhs, who carried out 
a most extraordinary species of satyagraha against their corrupt temple 
priests, and, against the Government forces allied with them". Gandhi 
was most disagreeable -- "He told me that he had read a good deal of 
literal ure bbout the Sikh religion and the Sikh religious campaigns, and 
also knew the Akalis by experience, and lie had come to the conclusion 
that their campaign fell far short of true satyagraha, for he had no doubt 
that they harboured violence in their hearts even when they appeared 
to welcome a hailstorm of bullets, swords and spears with apparent 
equanimity. Even the large numbers in which they marched on 
Nankana, and other shrines, served to show that they harboured in their 
hearts a species of violence. Hurt at such adverse judgment, I brought 
to his notice the generous encomium that had been showered on them 
by no less a person than Mr. C. F. Andrews, who had seen them with 
his own eyes, these hefty men beaten and even killed during their 
successive struggles without even an attempt to retaliation. He heard 
all this and much more that I put before him. But while expressing the 
warmest admiration for their heroism, he rigidly stuck to his conclusion 
and refused to give his saintly blessing to such a semi-militant move¬ 
ment" 24 . 

Near about this time Jawaharlal Nehru also radically changed his 
attitude towards the Sikhs. Symbolic as well as clear substantiate 
evidence of the change is available. His release from imprisonment at 
Nabha during the Jaito Morcha is some sort of a watershed between 
the two attitudes. His intended statement on the occasion is, "an 
eloquent expression of Nehru’s admiration for the Sikhs, their in¬ 
domitable courage and selfless sacrifice!’ 25 He is proud of associating 
with the cause that "the Sikhs have made their own", .and of showing his 
"deep admiration for them by some form of service". Earlier on he had 
been equally enthusiastic about Ranjit Singh’s "great Sikh state". 

In his later incarnation, Nehru came to regard the Sikh Empire 
as "marginal state" not affecting the real struggle for supremacy against 


24. Sangat Singh, The Sikhs in History, Published by the Author, New York, 1995, 
p.146. 
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the British. His mental affiliations also changed radically and he sought 
to relate more and more exclusively to the Hindus of the Punjab 26 . He 
eventually joined in with Gandhi and for the rest of his life, entrenched 
himself in opposition to Sikh interests, however genuine, democratic 
or rational. He would not agree to reorganization of the State of the 
Punjab on linguistic basis, "whatever the merits of such a proposal 
might be" . H is attitude towards the Sikhs is summed up as "emotional 
insanity" by Valabh Bhai Patel and as "madness" by a modern historian. 

An explanation for this sudden change has been somewhat 
difficult to come by. Sangat Singh in his The Sikhs in History, which has 
appeared recently, has tried to gather some evidence that would 
explain the deep- rooted hatred which Nehru came to harbour for the 
Sikhs. He says that Jawaharlal was a direct descendant of Gangu 
Brahman, the notorious cook in Guru Gobind Singh’s service who 
became responsible for the death of his younger children and his 
mother. On the evidence of people like Pindi Das Sodhi, Sangat Singh 
believes that this fact was brought to the notice of Jawaharlal Nehru by 
his father immediately after his release from Nabha jail. More plausible 
explanation, perhaps is that M. K. Gandhi sold his thesis to Nehru 
around this time. That Gandhi had already formulated such ideas, has 
been discussed above. 

The effect of it, on the Congress party was more pronounced, 
hereafter. The issue of Gurdwara Shahidganj Lahore became an ex¬ 
plosive affair in the summer of 1935. The building stood on the site 
where thousands of Sikhs had been martyred by the Mughai ad¬ 
ministration in around the middle of the eighteenth century and had 
been in the possession of the Sikhs for the last one century. A section 
of the Muslims were encouraged to whip up a statewide agitation for 
claiming it to be a Mosque.There were serious disturbances in the 
province, police and the army was called upon to quell them. Crowds 
were fired upon in 'Lahore. "The Ahras who took the initiative, 

26. 'Cf. Tejwant S. Gill, "Jawaharlal Nehru And The Punjab", a paper presented al 
the ICH Seminar on Contemporary History Of The Punjab (February 27 -March 
01,1995) organised by the Institute of Punjab Studies, Chandigarh. It is a very 
perceptive paper but the author is found to be constantly shying away from the 
conclusions which emerge. Prof. Indu Banga very kindly gave me a copy of the 
original paper. 

27. Ajit Singh Sarhadi, Punjabi Suba.U. C. Kapur & Sons, Delhi,1970, p.187. 
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belonged to the minority of Punjabi Muslims whose political sym¬ 
pathies lie with the Congress, and the agitation was thought to have 
been inspired and perhaps financed by the Congress" 28 . 

His secularism, not only in relation to the Sikhs, but also even 
otherwise, w^s no more than skin deep. According to Charan Singh, 
his colleague and successor in office, it was just an instrument to garner 
electoral support. He further holds, and quite rightly so, that it is even 
contrary to the philosophy ol Hinduism. "Nehru injected the word 
secularism into Indian polity. He did this for political gains to get 
Muslim votes - - Secularism, in any case, is alien to Indian thought and 
tradition" . It is possible to document the proposition that secular 
pretension was just another thread in the skillfully woven inderjal. So 
were his temptingly held out promises of an "area and a set-up in the 
North wherein the Sikhs can also experience the glow of freedom" 30 . 
There were many more of the finely spun threads. Wc need not go over 
them again for ample attention has been focussed on them initially by 
Sirdar Kapur Singh and many others after him. 


V. 


It appears reasonable to conclude that the first stirrings in the 
Sikh people at the beginning of this century were genuinely social and 
religious. Hindus firmly believed them to be the beginning of assertion 
of separate Sikh identity. There is little doubt that this potential was 
inherent in the Sikh movement just as it is always present in all 
movements of the kind everywhere. It may however be difficult to 
sustain that this was the initial Sikh intention. That stage was reached 
as a reaction to persistent Hindu opposition to all genuine and some¬ 
what innocent Sikh efforts during the period. Of the Hindu leaders of 
the period, particularly Gandhi and Nehru had an inkling of how the 
political scenario was developing. They tried and failed to hitch the 
Sikh movement to the chariot wheels of the Congress. Henceforth they 

28. R. Coupland, Indian Politics 1936-l942,Oxford University Press, 1944, p.48. 

29. Sec Charan Singh'i interview, Surya India, July 1984, New Delhi, p.13. 
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decided to enforce their intentions by other available means. The 
modus opprendi was simple: tall promises were to be solemnly made 
to the Sikhs and were to be projected as holy oaths which the trusting 
Sikhs would never suspect as fake. Just as was foretold by Jinnah, ‘the 
real mind’ of the Congress was revealed only after obtaining complete, 
freedom. 

The Sikhs realized with the attainment of freedom and the 
promulgation of the new constitution, that all promises had been 
intended as mere subterfuge. Talk of obtaining the prior consent of the 
Sikhs for the constitution of new India had been an empty rhetoric and 
projections about secular polity, autonomous confederating units, lin¬ 
guistic reorganization, reservation of seats for the minorities in the 
legislatures and in government jobs, limited powers to the central 
authority and "the glow of freedom" to all constituents, particularly to 
the Sikh dominated area, simply proved to be some of the strands of 
the mayajal. 


VI. 


India became free of foreign control in 1947. In real terms it 
meant all political power went to the permanent cultural majority. The 
Sikhs, at this stage, were expected to reconcile themselves to the 
euphemistically termed "changed circumstances". It was with this ex¬ 
pectation that Master Tara Singh was put in prison for the first time in 
independent India. The excuse was untenable. He was proceeding by 
train to address a religious meeting at Delhi. It was in memory of the 
martyrs of Nankana Sahib and was to be held within the premises of 
the Gurdwara on the 19th. and 20th. of February 1949. Home Minister 
of India, Patel, declared, "we shall not allow the Akali conference to be 
held in any shape or form" . Master Thra Singh was taken off tire train 
at Narela railway station and despatched to Benaras jail. He was 
expected to succumb to the threat of indefnite incarceration, to recant 
and jump on to the Congress bandwagon. After six months in the jail, 
the Home Minister found Tara Singh still holding fast to his faith "in 
the invincibility and integrity of the Panth and other similar ideas". 
What was expected of the Master can best be understood from what 
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Patel wrote about Golwalkar of Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh. who 
"has come rpuijd to our view in several particulars" and has accepted 
"certain limitations within which he and the Sangh will work" 3 . By 
October, the position of Tara Singh was still the same, "There is no 
change whatsoever in his altitude". 

The public stance of the Akali Dal and the Sikhs did not change 
either. They reacted by rejecting the Constitution, demanding their 
share of freedom, by asking for constitutional arrangements to 
safeguard their culture and traditions and by seeking the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Punjab on the oft promised linguistic basis. This reaction 
was totally unexpected and initiated the next phase of the struggle for 
preservation of Sikh identity, and the integrity of the Panth. Since there 
were no constraints in this phase as the political power firmly belonged 
to the Hindus, for all times to come, as it appeared, the period since 
1947 is characterized by growing excessive violence against Sikhs and 
Sikhism. The high points were reached in 1984 The mayajal has now 
perhaps graduated to the much more elaborate indrajal. By which 
assertion it is meant that the efforts to malign the Sikhs have .changed 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Earlier for instance, objections 
were taken to their attempts to control their own Gurdwaras, now they 
are projected as seeking the carving out of an independent State of 
their own. Before 1947 assertion of their identity was a threat to Ihc 
secretly cherished integrity of the Hindu society: now it is represented 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of the country. Since communal 
minded representatives of the majority are at the helm of affairs and 
totally control the apparatus of the Indian State, it is convenient and 
easy to project dissenters as enemies of the * modern, socialist, 
democratic, secular State with an independent judiciary, lively Press, 
effective human rights organizations and the elected legislature’. Such 
is the effect of the inderjal that the white is black and the black always 
white. To borrow an idea from that book of powerful satire, Alice in 
Wonderland, the question is not whether something can be presented 
as something entirely different; the question is who holds the magic 
wand of political power. 

The problem is in the mind of the permanent cultural majority 
which wields infinite power of the modern State and will remain 
predominant as long as its political power endures. In the past this 
overwhelming majority has always sought a violent solution to all 

32. Ibid., p. 237, quoting Patel to Nehru, August 28,1949, SPC vol. 8, pp. 334-338. 
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problems of dissent. The violence with which the Dalits have been 
suppressed for centuries is well known. The Buddhists were wiped out 
I rom I ndia by the marauding hordes of Adi Shankracharya; vivisection 
of India was sought as a solution to the existence of Muslims in India. 
History is repeating itself in the case of the Sikhs and eversincc 
independence, no other solution except a violent one has ever been 
explored in relation to them and the Punjab. Violence is being har¬ 
nessed (o solve it now. Since effective camouflage of Slate violence is 
a praclica) possibility, power of modern propaganda is beingharncssed 
for the purpose. The modern state apparatus of an amoral pseudo¬ 
secular state is nothing if not an efficient instrument of repression 
available to any brute majority. The oppressor has nolhing to worry 
about: or, so he thinks. These are some of the facts which, perhaps, 
those contending with Sikh identity in modern India, ought to keep in 
mind. 


VII. 


It is obvious from the above discussion that there was no such 
thing as freedom movement in this country. Almost the entire Hindu 
political activity was aimed at dragging, particularly, the Dalits and the 
Sikhs into the Hindu fold. The Muslims were to be tolerated as 
subordinate partners until independence was attained and were 
presumably to be dealt with under the shudhi after that. The Sikhs 
being a small minority, were not expected to stand up to the might of 
a modern empire. Amongst the earliest political actions of M. K. 
Gandhi was, firstly, to destroy the secular character of the Home Rule 
League and the Indian National Congress; secondly, to inject religion 
into politics. These bodies, meant for wider purposes were diverted to 
serve Hindu sectional interests. Concepts vital to the existence of a 
healthy democracy were deliberately subverted. These were emptied 
of content and only the pale shadows of their forms were retained. 
Jinnah protested vehemently. He did not know what was cooking 
behind the scenes, but to his eternal credit, it must be admitted that he 
correctly divined that it was nothing healthy. In retrospect, the so called 
freedom movement was just intense political activity to establish Hindu 
political and cultural hegemony in India. 

History of the ‘freedom movement’ becomes much more cogent, 
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rational, meaningful and easy to interpret if the thesis presented in this 
chapter is accepted. Many of the anomalies which defy solutions in 
another context, tind to become intelligible when approached from 
this angle. It also becomes easier to explain the downright communal 
approach of the modern Indian State advertised as democratic, 
egalitarian and^ecular. Events like the'killing of thousands of innocent 
Sikhs all over the country in broad daylight while the written constitu¬ 
tion remained suspended and the failure of the law enforcing 
machinery to punish known murderers, tends to at least become ex¬ 
plainable. It is perhaps a part of the solution to appreciate the idea of 
a spurious struggle for independence. The history of India’s struggle 
to regain freedom certainly requires a more realistic interpretation. 


Vlll. 


Proper appreciation may also make it easier to find a permanent 
solution for the ills which are poised to rip the country apart. It may 
becomes possible to formulate a theory for resolving the ugly conflict 
arising out of the Hindu hatred for the Sikhs. Very clearly, its basis is 
a political stance which is no more relevant today since the empire of 
the permanent cultural majority is well established. 



The Chakravyuh of Khalistan 

Sikh Gurus were the first amongst the prophets and law-givers of 
faiths to preach the equality of men and women. They conferred equal 
rights on all mankind, including women, and laid down that all human 
beings were to be allowed equal access to pursuit of spiritual as well as 
political goals. Perfect equality was established in religious matters and 
all were made equally available for redemption. Sikhs look upon Lhcir 
Gurus as those who, for the first time in history, conceived of the 
inherent rights of human beings. For them, these flow naturally also 
from the Gurus’ unique concept of monotheism and the duties of 
political sovereign that they preached as a part of the Truth revealed 
to them 1 . Before his final departure the Tenth Lord, the originator of 
the Order of the Khalsa, cryptically and most profoundly laid 
down,‘worship only Akal; judge your conduct on the touch stone of 
Guru’s Word; let ideal of the Khalsa be your inspiration; and always 
strive for the betterment of all mankind'. (puja Akal ki, parchu sabad 
ka, didar kltalse da ate bhala sarbat da lochna). This has been the sure 
‘keel of ages’ upon which the entire framework of Sikh political activity 
has been built since then. Every Sikhs has been interested in the 
political, economic and spiritual betterment of the Sikh nation in 
accordance with die Last Will And Testament of the Tenth Master. 
Serving humanity at large has been the ideal that has been cast upon 
the Sikhs as a mandatory religious duly, and they have always regarded 
it as a precondition for salvation. The Sikhs have sought to test the 
soundness of their political ideals on this touchstone provided by the 
Guru. It constitutes the ideal to be satisfied before making final 
decisions. Keeping the Sikh polity in good shape for the purpose, has 
always been deemed a part of that larger project. Accordingly, in 
history, the Sikhs have not sought to be exclusive, and neither have they 
pretended to the position of a chosen people. This position would not 
have been compatible with their concept of monotheism which is that 
of a truly Benign God Who is really the Common Father of all mankind. 

Political power, according to the Sikh scripture, belongs rightly 
to the people, and the Order of the Khalsa was created to see that no 
one is allowed to usurp it. The existence of no other nobility except that 

1. See Gurtej Singh, "Political Ideas Of Guru Nanak, The Origiator Of The Sikh 
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of virtue and of the spirit is sanctioned by the Sikh ethos. So, even when 
the Sikhs carved out an empire with the sword they had the good sense 
to term it Sarkari-i-Khalsa Jio or the People’s Commonwealth, in which 
all citizens had inviolable rights which no chief executive could take 
away. So it was looked upon by all the Punjabis irrespective of their 
faith . We have already seen that very special arrangements were made 
that none would feel oppressed. The right to life was considered so 
sacred that Ranjit Singh never sentenced a single individual to death 
during the entire four decades of political sway. Even those who made 
attempts on his life were spared. 

Above mentioned ideas have been universally considered to be 
an integral part of a legitimate polity by the Sikhs of all ages. Sikhs 
believe that the Order of the Khalsa has been created to implement 
these everywhere. This very clear political goal of the Sikh people has 
always inspired all organized Sikh political struggles, and has to a very 
great extent influenced Sikh polity. The Sikhs have quite often been 
accused of trying to create a theocratic state, particularly by the 
usurpers who would like to prolong their immoral hold over a people 
they have had no business to rule. The British feared the republican 
character of the Sikh rule, and lived in constant dread of its revival 
throughout the period of their occupation of the Punjab. On the 
contrary, since the very beginning of political consciousness in India in 
the present century, the prime movers of political events have always 
sought religion based hegemony over less numerous nations,iribals 
and other peoples of India. In this context the communal permanent 
majority in India has been apprehensive of revival of a desire for 
Khalsa Raj. With those who hoped to establish dynasties, the ap¬ 
prehension turned into a nightmare. So it is also with those who desire 
to rule by non-existent divine right, bending all ‘subjects’ to their 
irrational will, regardless of the constitution of the country, the laws of 
morality, the concept of justice or the fear of God. 

The cry that the Sikhs want a theocratic state of Khalistan has 
originated with such elements in India. In order to perpetuate their 
nefarious rule, and to distract the international community’s attention 
from the tyranny of the permanent cultural majority established by 
them, a section of the politically active Hindus have tried to malign the 
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Sikhs as lawless separatists trying to wreck a modern democratic 
secular state with a written constitution, independent judiciary, lively 
Press and keen human rights bodies. People with a little bit of insight 
know these trappings of democracy to be mere strands of inderjal 
effectively and imperceptibly woven by experts with an experience of 
at least three millennia. They are not taken in by the motivated 
propaganda. Neither are the serious students of Sikh history and 
society. They have often discovered amongst the Sikhs a desire to serve 
and sacrifice for society but have never noticed even a remote inclina¬ 
tion to dominate or oppress. 

To most of the enlightened Sikhs, the idea of a Sikh Slate repre¬ 
sents a concept of a just state in which all sections of the subject are 
ruled with their direct consent. They believe that in a multicultural set 
up, a government must include the duly acknowledged and the most 
authentic representatives of all cultures. They believe that only a thus 
constituted government is a truly democratic one. It can establish a 
polity free of communal tensions, where freedom of worship, right to 
ever-increasing happiness and unhindered spiritual progress is guaran¬ 
teed to all. In such a state no one could be discriminated against for 
religious views or cultural differences. It is in the context of this belief 
that the head of the Sikh government voluntarily authorized ministers 
to rigorously see that he himself does not try to transcend the law of 
the land, the dictates of reason or the common code of conduct 
applicable to all 3 . It is in this context that the exposition of Sikh political 
ideals is to be understood and so also the following observation of a 
modern anthropologist: "In the heads of most Sikhs there was the idea 
of the Sikh rule in the Punjab", therefore, "not as a plot but as a romantic 
yearning for the fulfillment of their history" 4 . 

The concept of Khalistan is that of an independent sovereign Sikh 
State. Other terms have been used to express the same idea. Of them 
the most used are; Sikh Raj, Sikh State, Azad Sikh State, Khalsa Raj 
and Sikhistan. The most interesting information about all these terms 
is that, in the modem context, they have all originated with the Hindu 
politicians and journalists. The history of these terms bears out that 
these have all been used as a convenient stick to beat the Sikhs with. It 
is certain that, more often than not, these were evolved with that use 

3. Ibid., pp. 31-33. 
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in view. These concepts have often been flouted as evidence of Sikh 
separatist designs or even of a conspiracy to destabilize the Indian 
polity and wreck the unity and integrity of the country. In the recent 
past, it has been ^he ubiquitous part of any scheme that has been 
successfully used to denounce the Sikhs in India and to win sympathy 
abroad. United States of America was often reminded, by visiting 
Indian leaders Including the Prime Minister of India, that it had fought 
a civil war to preserve the unity and integrity of the country. It is one 
aspect of th oinderjal which has been effectively used in modern times 
as an efficient snare to entrap and strangulate legitimate Sikh political 
aspirations. 

This became a very effective tool in raising hatred against the 
Sikhs. The constitution of India was drawn mostly in the aftermath of 
the bloody partition of India with the capital full of displaced people 
who had lost their property and very often their dear and near ones 
as a consequence of the vivisection of India. They were a very angry 
people and very vocal ones. They frequented the public meetings in 
the capital to hear a word of cheer and hope from their leaders. They 
exerted much influence on the prevailing public opinion in Delhi and 
therefore in the country. India had nothing much to offer to them, nor 
was any one, except a few junior government officials, interested in 
settling them. Even in the year 1996 there are some colonies of thus 
unsettled persons in Bengal who are still living in ‘temporary’ camps 
waiting to be settled. Their passions were inflamed against the partition 
and the Muslims, since it was the Hindu propaganda that (he Muslims 
were responsible for the partition. 

These were the people who most frequented the 'prayer meetings’ 
ol Gandhi. They were a frustrated lot and ready to believe almost any 
prophet of doom if he had the required amount of venom in his tongue. 
These were the people whom Gandhi, Nehru and later on Patel, 
targeted for testing out their anti-Sikh bias. The echoes they heard off 
these bouncing boards, were used for formulating permanent anti-Sikh 
policies. In such an atmosphere and amongst a people with that sort of 
mental make up, the first self- fulfilling prophesies of doom were set 
afloat by prophets of modem India. Perhaps, like all rulers responsible 
for blunders of great magnitude, they desperately sought scapegoats. 
In the background of the recent history, Sikhs, who were in any case 
slated for oppression, came in handy. Disgruntled refugees loved to 
hate and the seeds of the hatred of the Sikhs were sown amongst them. 
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So dexterously was the job done that, since the great sowing, fields have 
always been ready with an abundant harvest whenever required to 
produce one. Motivated propaganda is the modern day ‘kamdhenu’ 
which has always fulfilled every sanguine wish of the powerful in Indian 
politics. 

It was a no-holds-barred campaign. Anything from the Sikh kir- 
pan to hair and beard, their work ethics and trade practices of operat¬ 
ing at a low profit margin were adversely pronounced upon by Gandhi 
the ‘prophet of non- violence’, at his prayer meetings. He knew very 
well that the truth did not matter at all, what really mattered was the 
propaganda of the powerful. This proposition has been often proved 
by Brahman followers of Manu in ancient India and recently by the 
Nazis in Germany. Leaders of the Congress were still gloating over 
tlieir achievement in having successfully established the white lie that 
the Muslim League was responsible for the partition of the country. 
They knew exactly how easy it was for them to make the gullible masses 
of India believe anything. Attempt at spreading hatred has never failed 
to strike proper chords in society full to the brim of deep rooted 
ancient prejudices. The countrywide campaign against the Buddhists 
which led to their extermination from ihdia, was preceded by large 
scale dissemination of malignant disinformation. 

Many examples of the systematic attempt to spread hatred of the 
Sikhs have been quoted at the proper place. By way of refreshing the 
memory, another one which has come to light recently, may be added 
here. An eyewitness account of Gandhian propaganda has been pub¬ 
lished. On July 27, 1947, Dr. Kuldip Singh, the author who would 
himself soon be displaced, went to the Harijan Colony to listen to a 
discourse by Gandhi. In his speech Gandhi related, ‘today ninety-two 
Muslims have been wounded by Sikhs, and they are lying in hospitals. 
We do not know the exact number of those who have died. The Sikhs 
indulge in violence with their swords and bring bad name to India’. 

On the next day the author heard the Sikh reaction at Gurdwara 
Bangla Sahib. An official of the Gurdwara management, a secretary 
Partap Singh referred to Gandhi’s speech and said that the Gurdwara 
managements have been repeatedly requesting the Sikhs to save Mus¬ 
lims in distress. He said that the incident will be probed. Gandhi’s 
Secretary Piarelal was associated with the enquiry conducted in con¬ 
sequence. Statements of the victims were recorded by Piarelal and the 
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report was made known the next Sunday. Of the 92, 87 persons had 
received bullet injuries. All of them stated that they had been fired 
upon by the policA. dniy seven had been stabbed. All seven stated that 
they had been stabbed by Lhe Hindus of the town. The report was 
brought to the notice of Gandhi with a request to withdraw the state¬ 
ment he had ma^e against the Sikhs. Both Piarelal and Parlap Singh 
repeatedly requested Gandhi to set the record straight. He did not 
oblige. Dr. Singh has quot ed this incident as proof of Gandhi’s want of 
moral courage: it is rather an apt example of Gandhi’s hatred for the 
Sikhs and his intense desire to make it universal. His being a Hindu 
had everything to do with it. As has been noticed earlier, he followed 
this policy relentlessly after August 15,1947 5 . 

Other more advanced societies have, at times, fallen a prey to 
ingeniously invented lies. We have the classic example of the Protocols 
Of The Learned Elders Of The Zion ,before us. Readers of the Znamya 
published from St. Petersburg, were informed of a dark conspiracy 
hatched by the Jewish leaders to conquer the world. In series of articles 
from August 06,1903 to September 07,1903, the newspaper reported 
the supposedly verbatim report of 24 meetings of the Learned Elders 
where the global conspiracy was hatched. The meetings were supposed 
to have taken place in Basel, Switzerland during the Zionist congress 
in 1897. The Elders were supposed to have taken a decision to unite 
the world under the rule of the Jewish House of David. The methods 
proposed were those of spreading pestilence and promoting mutual 
hatred amongst non-Jewish societies. The book spread like plague all 
over the world, prejudicing everyone everywhere against the Jews. It 
led to promotion of hatred and murder of Jews, and continues to do so 
even today, although it has been shown to be aiorgery beyond doubt 6 . 
It was some such inspiration which the leaders of the Congress appear 
to have had. 

Earlier they had similarly promoted the concept of Pakistan with 
the motive of making the Muslims and Islam an object of hatred 
amongst the Hindu masses. They had hoped to demoralize them, thus 
inoculating the system against bid for real independence. In the event 
of failure to do so, the alternative of throwing them out of Hindu 

5. See Spokesmiui, Chandigarh, October 1995, pp. 23,24 and 29 

6. See Lawerence Elliot, This Lie Will Not Die", Reader’s Digest, August 1995,pp. 

97-104. 
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Bharat Mata into Islamic Pakistan, was perhaps to be exercised as it 
was eventually done. The Hindu Press, located then at Lahore and now 
at Jalandhar, freely promoted this psychological warfare. Although 
the ‘How’ part of the exercise, remains to be studied; this book is, in 
part, an attempt to study the ‘Why 5 part of the proposition thus 
promoted. Significantly, it is certain that it was the Arya Samaji Press 
which had first prophesied that the Muslims will demand Pakistan, and 
had coined the name for the Muslim nation of the future. It can be 
speculated whether the aforementioned Protocols was, at least in part, 
their model. The motives certainly coincided with the extent of spread¬ 
ing hatred of a community designated as undesirable. The difference 
was that the unwilling Muslim leaders were forced to reluctantly 
swallow Pakistan eventually. The most patriotic Indian, perhaps the 
only patriot amongst the non-Sikh leaders, Jinnah himself was made 
to travel that path of separatism most assiduously charted for him by, 
both the Brahmanical and the Arya Smajist modern day Hindus. 

It is possible that the motive was the same in the Sikh case. So far 
it has had very limited success - but who can say what is concealed in 
the womb of the future. The game goes on and the inning is not yet 
over. 

In the present context, the earliest nomenclature applied to the 
concept under discussion, is that of the Sikh Raj. As has been quoted 
elsewhere, it was none other than M. K. Gandhi who first conjured up 
the image in 1924. He wanted an assurance from the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee that it was not striving for a ‘Sikh 
Raj’. From their reply quoted extensively elsewhere, we learn that 
though, before this, the concept had been used by the British ad¬ 
ministration to embarrass the Sikhs, yet up to that time, "not only SGPC 
but no other Sikh body or individual entertains even in dream any idea 
or desire for establishing Sikh Raj" 7 . As we have seen previously, and 
as we go along, we will notice that responsible Sikh leaders constantly 
denied the allegation in even more vehement language, if that were 
possible, but the charge stuck to them faster than ever before with each 
denial. 

An in kl i n g of the development of the idea is available from what 
Giani Sher Singh, a leader of the more radical opinion amongst the 


7. Ganda Singh, Some Confidential Papers Of The Akali Movement, Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1965, p. 57 
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Akalis, wrote in the Punjab ; namely that, ‘leaders of the Akali party 
including Sardar Ujjal Singh and other responsible persons have often 
clarified that they are not desirous of establishing Khalistan or a Khalsa 
Raj in India. T^e Punjab itself has also previously clarified the matter. 
But Hindu papers have often resorted to airing the views of some 
irresponsible persons to the effect that Khalistan is desirable, and that 
Khalsa Raj conference should be held. They are doing this presumably 
to incite the Muslims against the Sikhs and to make the Sikhs a laughing 
stock of others. The argument that if Pakistan is to be formed, Khalistan 
should also be formed, is meant not in favour of Khalistan but against 
the formation of Pakistan. The Sikhs deem it more advantageous if a 
united India with arrangements for protecting the minorities comes 
into being’ 8 . 

The decade of forties, particularly, the period between 1940 and 
1947, is most significant from the point of view of the development of 
the idea of the Sikh State. Upto 1940, the Sikhs continued to identify 
themselves with what was advertised as the national mainstream of the 
struggle for'freedom. They felt close affinity with the Indian National 
Congress inspite of the fact that the Congress had let them down very 
badly in the matters of the Lucknow Pact (1916), Nehru Committee 
Report (1928) and the British Communal Award of 1932. Shiromani 
Akali Dal allowed dual membership to its members. This meant that 
an Akali could at the same time be a member of the Congress Party 
also. They were able to forge an alliance with the Congress at the 
elections of 1937. At the All India Akali Conference held on November 
26 and 27,1938 at Rawalpindi, the Congress flag was hoisted alongside 
that of the Akali Dal. The Sikhs became aware of the pronounced 
differences with the Congress on seeing the communal functioning of 
the Congress governments in the province? from 1937 to 1939. They 
likewise resented the Congress support to the Muslims over the 
Shahidganj controversy. These, even when coupled with the differen¬ 
ces over the conversion of the Scheduled Castes to Sikhism, were 
unable to shake the foundation of the Akali-Congress cooperation, 
which the Akalis thought was grounded in the shared values of justice, 
equality, democracy, freedom of worship and the inherent rights of all 
individuals to dignified existence. 


8. See Punjab, of June 23, 1940, pp.8-9, quoted in Gurcharan Singh, Gianl Sher 
Singh Jeevan Ate Likhtan, pp.88-89). 
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It was primarily because the Congress effectively propagated 
itself as a non-communal organization, and was able to explain away 
the anti-Sikh attitudes and expressions as a part of its non-communal 
approach to politics. These pretensions started wearing thin, when it 
commenced obviously accommodating the Muslims on communal 
considerations, and when in office, it acted in a downright communal 
manner, giving all too obvious expression to Hindu chauvinism. Ap¬ 
prehensions of the Sikhs were enhanced in the context of the ample 
indulgence of the Congress particularly when the Muslim League, 
adopted the ‘Pakistan’ Resolution at its Lahore convention in March 
1940. It is important to know that the Muslim League resolution was 
so christened by the Hindu Press and not by the party adopting it or 
the Muslims on whose behalf it was adopted. The all important prefix 
‘Pakistan’ was supplied by the Hindu Press. The threat of Muslim 
communal domination became more and more real everyday after 
1940. The tone and tenor of Sikh political utterances and stances 
underwent a qualitative change after that. They started distancing 
themselves from the Congress which appeared to them to be motivated 
by downright communal considerations and to be almost anxiously 
working for accommodating Pakistan. The period from 1940 to 1944 is 
the age of complete Sikh political disillusionment with the Congress 
and its political programme. The Sikh attitude however, remained by 
and large non-communal and secular. Sikhs who propagated the con¬ 
trary point of view, were generally ignored by the majority. A section 
of the Sikhs numbering about one hundred and fifty met at Amritsar 
on May 19, 1940 under the leadership of Baba Gurdit Singh of 
Kamagata Maru fame. It asked for the return of the area from Jammu 
to Jamraud, which the British had taken in trust from Maharaja Dalip 
Singh. It formed a thirty-one member body for the reestablishment of 
‘Guru Khalsa Raj’. The Akalis, however, still expressed themselves 
against Khalistan or Sikh Raj and professed to be votaries of a State 
free from communal domination by any communal entity. In this 
context they proposed the Azad Punjab Scheme of 1942. This was 
brilliantly conceived in this that it provided for non-oppression of any 
community by its rival. It envisaged that the Muslims (55%) and the 
Hindus (35%) would each have 40% representation with the rest going 
to the Sikhs (13%). It was calculated to suffice as an effective insurance 
against domination by any single religious group in the Punjab. 

The essence of the scheme was presented to the Sapru Commit¬ 
tee. It is a lyrical exposition of the Sikh case embodying terms like, 
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‘cradle of the faith interspersed with Gurdwaras hallowed by the touch 
of the feet if Sikh Gurus, a country of special sanctity’ and ‘original 
Sikh land with Sikh cultural signposts’. It affirmed how near it came to 
real intentions of the Sikh people. It was, therefore, and in this context, 
that the Sapru Committed Report (para 176) argued in favour of a Sikh 
area of influence. Not to be outdone in lyricism, it quoted Needam 
Cust’s, Linguistic and Oriental Essays, in support of its contention. It 
was opined in the Report that the Punjab was a Homeland and the Holy 
Land of the Sikhs in which they were entitled to be politically effective. 

The next phase in the development of the idea of sovereign Sikh 
state begins on July 16,1944 with the clear acceptance of the Muslim 
League's two nation theory and the concept of Pakistan, by what is 
popularly known as the CR Formula. It was clear that the Congress 
had openly, and apparently with a sigh of relief, capitulated to the 
demand for Pakistan, leaving the Sikhs and Pathans in the lurch. Sikhs 
feared Muslim domination which now appeared to be imminent. His¬ 
tory of their previous confrontation with imperialistic Mughals was one 
of a prolonged and bitter do or die struggle, and they had no reason to 
believe that it would be any different in future. It was, therefore, that 
as an immediate reaction to the new public stance of the Congress, the 
Sikhs held an All Parties Conference in August 1944. Clearly visualiz¬ 
ing that freedom would come riding on the back of communalism, the 
Sikhs too staked their claims to be regarded as the Third Nation at par 
with the Hindu and Muslim nations. 

In spite of it all, the Convention still preferred a multinational 
India wherein all religions could live together. As true patriots and true 
lovers of this ancient and enchanting land of Gautam Buddha and the 
incomparable and the most compassionate Guru Nanak, it was their 
last attempt to maintain its integrity. Those who would monopolize 
patriotism for the next four generations or so persisted in their 
nefarious divisive activity which lead straight to partition and blood¬ 
shed; with Gandhi, the ‘apostle of non-violence’ leading the brigade of 
soft-spoken, foreign educated, sweet tongued deceiving man-eaters. 
The events were moving too fast for the Sikhs to enjoy the luxury of 
ambiguity for any length of time. 

Thus began the only short period in modern times when the Sikhs 
made a sincere but not too vigorous bid for establishing an independent 
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state of their own. This is also the only short period in modern history 
when the Hindus sincerely cooperated with the Sikhs to save the 
Punjab form the clutches of communalism. On March 23, 1946, the 
Jalandhar daily, Milap, supported the Azad Sikh State concept 
editorially holding it be perfectly non-communal. In April 1946, Punjab 
Hindu Sabha presented a memorandum to the British Cabinet Mission 
advocating Azad Sikh State in the event of formation of Pakistan. This 
was so popularized that it soon became the stance of the Hindus in 
other provinces also. In March 1947, when Tara Singh reached Calcut¬ 
ta, Bengali and Punjabi Hindus of the town got together to demand, 
that, "the claim for a Muslim Pakistan should not be conceded to the 
Musalmans without at the same time, conceding the claim for an 
independent Sikh State to the Sikhs" 9 . 

Commenting on the change, a modern scholar has observed, 
"However within a year, ‘a small national state' appeared to be both 
viable and desirable. In view of the near certainty of the creation of 
some sort of Pakistan after the League’s triumph in the elections 
(February 1946), the Akali leadership felt obliged to declare just before 
the arrival of the Cabinet Mission that ‘no safeguards and guarantees 
of constitutional nature, no weightage or protection, promised to the 
Sikhs by any of the majority communities can be considered adequate 
to protect the Sikhs and ensure their free and unhindered growth as a 
nationality with a distinct religious, ideological, cultural and political 
character’. Therefore, ‘a separate autonomous Sikh State’ to be carved 
out of the present Punjab was the ‘ minimum demand and political 
objective of the Sikh Panth as a whole’. The Sikhs are said to be claiming 
the right to establish themselves as the ‘governing group’ in the ‘Sikh 
Zone’ or the ‘de facto Sikh Homeland’ after the exchange of popula¬ 
tion with the ‘Muslim and Hindu India’ 10 ". 

Quick decisions were made and were quickly conveyed to the 
British. On May 03,1947, Sir Evan Jenkins, the then Governor of the 
Punjab, was able to convey to the Governor General Louis Mountbat- 

9. See Punjabi Suba Demand, The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 
Amritsar, 1966, pp. 13 to 15; also See Milap, of April 03,1946. p.6. 

10. Indu Bangs, "Political Perceptions And Articulation Of The Sikhs During The 
1940s”, a paper read at the ICHR sponsored seminar on Contemporary Hi stor y 
Of The Punjab, from February 27-March 01,1995, organized by Institute Of The 
Punjab Studies, Chandigarh. 
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ten in a secret feport, that Sardar Swaran Singh the then Minister for 
Development in the Punjab Cabinet, Lala Bhim Sen Sachar and Har- 
nam Singh Advocate, a close confidant of Master Tara Singh, had 
argued on Ijvlay 02, 1947, that the "Sikhs had no alternative but to 
demand a homeland of their own" which cbuld be created "only by 
partition . In a bid to avert, "Muslim domination and oppression — the 
two Sardars and Lala Bhim Sen Sachar suggested the creation of the 
third state" . Sir Evan Jenkins, expressed himself in favour of the 
proposal. 

The other alternative, namely that of joining Pakistan with suffi¬ 
cient constitutional guarantees also appear to have been seriously 
debated both within and without the community. 

Jinnah was the first to react to this proposition when he found out 
that the British favoured it out of sympathy for the Sikhs. J. H. 
Thompson, Resident on Special Duty, informed in his secret note to 
Sir Conard Corlield political adviser to the Crown representative that 
Jinnah had opened channels with the Sikhs. Thompson’s impression 
was tiiat there was a possibility of an "amicable agreement with Mr. 
Jinnah in regard to the inclusion of ‘Khalistan’ within Pakistan". On 
June 02, 1947, he wrote on the authority of the Raja of Faridkot, that, 
"Jinnah was agreeable to the inclusion of the Sikh state within Pakistani 
giving them a very substantial measure of independent action". 
Mountbatten, who followed up the information thus received, 
recorded having discussed it with Giani Kartar Singh. In his "personal 
report", he wrote on June 05,1947, that the Giani, would "be prepared 
to see Mr. Jinnah and make the best tefms he could for the Sikhs, who 
would come into P ak istan", 

The matter was not left at that, as is apparent from what Penderel 
Moon wrote on June 27,1947, to Lord Ismay, Chief of the Viceroy’s 
staff. He felt that although the Sikhs were very sore about the Rawal¬ 
pindi killings, yet, "an influential section of them (Master Tara Singh 
and Giani Kartar Singh) know, in their heart of hearts, that they must 
come to settlement with the Muslims". He saw the great advantage of 

11. The discussion on this page and the next is based on The Transfer of Power, (Vols. 

X & XI), Her Majesty's Stationery Office, published in 1981 & 1982 respectively. 

See vol X, p- 593; voJ XI, p.38, 692, 884-885. Sec also Kirpal Singh, Select 

Documents on Partition Of Punjab, National Book Shop, Delhi 1991, pp. 62,139, 
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such a settlement when he opined, "there is yet hope that with patience 
and perseverance, the Sikhs will be brought to the view that eastern 
Punjab - which must in any case be formed - should join Pakistan. If 
this is achieved, then the civil war will be averted". He was also aware 
that, "the Sikhs have already put their demand to the Congress who 
hesitate to accept it. If the Sikhs are taken out of the Hindu clutches - 
as they want to be - and put in a more or less independent position on 
their own, they are much more likely to gravitate in the end towards 
their natural alignment with the rest of the Punjab and Pakistan-". 

The suggestion was that this could be achieved if Gurgaon, Kar- 
nal, Rohtak and Hissar, which did not have much Sikh population were 
bifurcated from the Punjab. The Viceroy took a serious interest in the 
matter and probably discussed it with the Sikh leaders. Lord Ismay 
wrote to Moon on July 03, 1947: "the idea of eliminating the Hindi- 
speaking parts of eastern Punjab and thus dividing the poor Punjab 
into three bits, instead of two, was put to His Excellency, but both 
leaders (Mr. Baldev Singh and Giani Kartar Singh) agreed that it was 
not possible for H. E. to meet their claims now". 

The above discussion suffices to show that the British were, 
sympathetic towards the Sikhs and that Mountbatlen would have loved 
to create yet another state. The move, pregnant with great expectations, 
was rejected by none others than the Sikh leaders, all of whom would 
be derided by the Hindu leaders after partition as seeking formation 
of Khalistan. Seeing that his attempts to help the Sikhs were thwarted 
by the Sikhs themselves, Mountbatten resigned himself to the situation. 
He contented himself with throwing the ball simultaneously into the 
Muslim and Hindu courts. On July 04,1947, he wrote to both Jinnah 
and Pandit Nehru to recommend the Sikh cause. To the former his 
letter read, "I sympathize with the Sikhs, as 1 am sure you do, and I do 
hope everything possible will be done to allay their fears". 

To Nehru, he wrote, " I should like to tell you how much I 
sympathize with the Sikhs and how much I hope you will be able to help 
them". Nehru was the most verbose man of the age and would not be 
outdone in verbal sympathy for the Sikhs. In reply, he said that he 
himself sympathized no end with the Sikhs. In the flowery language of 
a seasoned deceiver, he shared the Viceroy’s anxiety and wrote back 
to say, "it is possible, of course, that without weightage and separate 
electorate some kind of reservation micht be eiven with freedom to 
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contest general seats also". Jinnah’s approach was more honest and 
more matter of fact. He meant to do nothing at this stage and he 
accordingly, djd not write back at all. 

At this note ended the story of Khalistan before the partition. The 
sordid tale of betrayal of a trusting people has been told before by more 
competent, and belter gifted persons. It is a blood curdling tale of the 
noblest, simplest and all-too-human patriots pitted against hideous, 
heartless centaurs with tongues soaked in honey and hearts in poison. 
Nothing may be added to the narration; particularly at this juncture. 

The simple direct approach of the Sikh leadership disturbed 
many thinking Sikhs. They were of the opinion that it should have been 
much more sophisticated and political in nature. The pro-Hindu ten¬ 
dency of Master Tara Singh was particularly criticized and was at¬ 
tributed to his immediate Hindu ancestry. He was a first generation 
Sikh having converted from Nanak Chand to Tara Singh. A parody 
based on the famous couplet of the Baichittar Natak was composed by 
Kapur Singh to denounce him. Tin bhapian ki kul vikhepargate Nanak 
Chand. Sabh Sikhan ko dukh dio jeh teh paipgand. Such was the irony 
of his situation that Tara Singh would be denounced as strongly by the 
Hindus after the partition and they would accuse him of wanting to 
establish Khalistan. 

Khalistan or the concept of a sovereign Sikh state, remained a 
‘romantic yearning’ in every Sikh heart from 1947 to approximately 
1965. The people got busy in wiping away the blood of the partition 
from their souls and in rehabilitating themselves in this world. But 
being born of the Punjab is at the same time the greatest boon a person 
can ask for as well as a curse. It is a privilege to be amongst an honest, 
most open hearted people living in the most ennobling concept of God. 
At the same time the proneness of such a people to attract attrition for 
life lived in the closest touch with Reality, is also very much a part of 
their existence. Small men elevated to high thrones felt naked in front 
of a people who suffered silently, sought the privilege of serving 
mankind while holding fast to the Truth revealed by martyr prophets. 
The shame was sought to be covered by resorting to perpetual sup¬ 
pression of these honest people. They forgot that those willing to spill 
their blood cannot be suppressed particularly when they tread the Path 
marked by milestones of highest ideals. ‘Gangu Brahmin’ of Kashmir 
once again sought the blood of the innocent young sons of Gobind 
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Singh and once again he spilt it in abundance. All this for the cause of 
getting demarcated an area dedicated to the preservation of Punjabi, 
their mother tongue. It was a great struggle for equality and was 
gloriously fought. Tens of thousands suffered voluntary incarceration 
lasting upto several years in jail, many including prisoners of con¬ 
science were killed by police bullets while in state custody for agitating 
peacefully. Mahakali’s bottomless bowl was finally filled, with human 
blood and the struggle for the Punjabi speaking stale culminated 
successfully in 1966. 

All through the struggle, Sikh leaders, particularly Master Tara 
Singh looked at the issue from the standpoint of a true Indian patriot. 
He was always prompt in condemning a handful of radicals who would 
toy with the idea of Khalistan. He often dealt harshly with those pseudo 
ultra orthodox Sikhs who mooted the proposition. Harcharan Singh 
Hudiara, a senior functionary of the Akali dal was severely criticized 
for his statement of July 01,1961, in which he threatened to raise the 
demand for a Sikh State if the Punjabi Suba is not conceded. Pointedly 
referring to this statement, Tara Singh’s scathing comments based on 
his counter written statement were published on July 07,1961, under 
a screeching headline, "Sheer Madness To Demand Sikh State, Says 
Tara Singh". It went on to say, 1 have often said that even if a Sikh 
State is offered to us, I shall outright reject it, and, as a patriotic Indian, 
l shall consider such an offer a discrimination against the Sikhs, who 
are as much a part of the Indian community as anybody else and as such 
are entitled to benefits of its citizenship in every nook and corner of 
the country 12 ". This was the time when the Master was being most 
vociferously condemned as a separatist. He would soon be denounced 
as Pakistan’s agent by quislings like Darbara Singh, who would in the 
eighties preside over the beginning of Punjab’s liquidation. The Hindu 
chauvinist were momentarily confused because the possibility of the 
opportunity of deriding the Sikhs seemed to be slipping out of their 
grasp. This news item was significant. He reiterated his stand on 
another solemn occasion, that is just before resorting to fast unto 
‘death’ in August 1961. Writing toBlitz, he stated, "I categorically assert 
that I have NO wish to secure an independent Sikh State. The Sikhs 
are today a part of the national life -- of this great country - our 
motherland. The Punjabi Suba that 1 aspire to achieve would be an 


12. The Tribune, dated July 07,1961, p.l. 
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integral part of India like any other state of India — I desire only the 
fulfillment of the national principle of linguistic States which already 
has been implemented in other parts of India* 13 . Before he died, 
however, Tara Singh appears to have realized that perhaps his patriotic 
sentiments had been, at least, misplaced. 

A sea change in his attitude took place towards the end of his life. 
The great Master Tara Singh was on his deathbed when an apology for 
Punjabi Suba was finally carved out. He became intensely conscious 
of having let down the people he had led through four harrowing 
decades of slavery to begin with and freedom, which proved to be worse 
than even slavery. His last will and testament which was partly written 
while I was present in the room, and which I then photographed for 
record, is full of remorse on that score. He did not want to approach 
his Maker without putting the record straight. I was a constant visitor 
to him in the hospital at Chandigarh and could feel the pronounced 
difference in his attitude during the last days. The almost last political 
act of the grand old man was to project the right kind of political 
ideology. Aided by the irrepressible Sirdar Kapur Singh, with his last 
voice, Tara Singh raised the slogan of Sikh Homeland. With a rubber 
pipe protruding from his abdomen, he had travelled all the way to Delhi 
to hold a Press Conference to state that the years since partition had 
conclusively demonstrated that Sikhs religion was under a real threat 
in India and Uiat the only hope for Sikhs and Sikhism lay in retaining 
cultural viability by attaining political autonomy for their area of 
influence. In this connection he emphasized the goal of Sikh 
Homeland. Still feeling responsible for the destinies of the land of his 
ancestors although in it his people were tormented and enslaved, he 
provided that the area to be demarcated as Sikh Homeland, must be 
retained as ‘an integral part of the Unidn of India’. After his death, 
which he partially brought upon himself, in the early hours of Novem¬ 
ber 22,1967, the baton passed on to Sirdar Kapur Singh the only leader 
in thought. 

Sirdar Kapur Singh was nothing if he was not a far-seeing states¬ 
man. His views on the point of mi generis sovereign status of the Sikh 
nation were well known; so also was his frank and fearless tempera¬ 
ment. It was expected that he would express his political views in a 
forthright manner, nay , calling a spade even two spades. 

13. See BIitz,Newsmagazine of July 15,1961, p. Ten. 
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A trick was sought to be played on him. In order to malign the 
Sikh people and seek cause of action against them, he was encouraged 
to express radical political views by those in authority then. Broad hint* 
regarding the quarters from which he could get financial help were 
dropped. Mohinder Singh of Khanna and I Were sent to Maharaja 
Yadavindra Singh of Patiala to ask for help and found him only too 
willing. The Sirdar caught on earlier than he was expected to do so. 
The car loaned to him by the Maharaja for political work anxiously 
waited for a whole month just outside his house and although he owned 
no vehicle, he would not step into it. He also worded his formulations 
in such reasonable and innocuous manner that though he said every¬ 
thing, he could not be accused of radicalism, dogmatism or even 
extravagance of language. He so carefully chose the personnel of his 
Panj Kaunsli Akali Dal that there was no gap left for the government 
agents to penetrate. He must have been quite a disappointment in 
certain quarters. It was soon discovered that perhaps his expressions 
would not serve the intended purpose of political inoculation against 
real Sikh radicalism and that on the contrary, his seasoned statements 
were rapidly inculcating real radical approach raised on well formu¬ 
lated theory. Clandestine help to him was withdrawn as mysteriously 
as it had been offered. 

It would be in-appropriate to say, ‘thus the Sirdar extricated 
himself from the Chakravyuh of Khalistan’. The truth is that he never 
really stepped into it even for a moment. 

Powers interested in stroking Sikh political radicalism then ad¬ 
mitted their inability to use him as a pawn, and turned to men like 
Jathedar Jiwan Singh Umranangal. They were perhaps fully satisfied 
•with the new choice, for the Jathedar has since been performing 
perfectly according to the role chosen for him. When it was desirable, 
he raised the slogan of the Sikh Homeland, hoisted the ‘Khalsa flag’ 
atop the Collectorate at Amritsar, thus becoming a symbol of struggle 
for independent Sikh slate. Several times he invited Sirdar Kapur Singh 
to lead him. The Sirdar would not wave his little finger in his favour 
for he was sure that the man was dishonest and would eventually let 
down the Sikhs. There were many high points in the drama enacted by 
the Jathedar. One such was when he publicly shed tears at Anandpur 
Sahib, begging forgiveness of the Guru for having killed several Mus¬ 
lims at the time of partition of the country. He was at that time a 
minister in the Punjab cabinet. When it pleased those who sponsored 
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him, he opposed Bhinderanwale, led a movement against militancy, 
and of late has been profusely eulogized by the Hindu Press as a 
diehard opponent of Khalistan. In the later incarnation, he even ac¬ 
quired a halo of a martyrdom, having sacrificed his son who was killed 
ostensibly by‘militants’. In compensation, his grandson was appointed 
an officer in the police force of the Punjab state. 

The Sirdar was a first rate theorist and had been drafting the 
important documents of the Shiromani Akali Dal for a long time. His 
formulation on. the subject of the Sikh Homeland started taking shape 
with the drafting of the Batala Akali Conference resolution and the 
"Self Determination Resolution" of the Hari Singh Nalwa Conference 
of Master Tara Singh Akali Dal held at Ludhiana on July 04,1965. This 
resolution was sponsored by his friend Gurnam Singh who was at the 
time wrongly considered to be its author also. The next stage in the 
development of the idea is reflected in the resolution, unanimously 
adopted at the'open session of the 17th. All India Akali Conference, 
held at Ludhiana, on the December 11, 1966. The complete formula¬ 
tion can be read in the form of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
October 16-17,1973. It was adopted by the Working Committee of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal. This too retained the words, "as an integral part 
of the Union of India” in its operative part. So serious was the Sirdar 
about this part that he would lose no opportunity to emphasize it. He 
once handed over to me a cutting from the weekly Current of Bombay, 
dated July 13, 1994, for preservation. It contained his interview with 
the headline, "Demand for Sikh slate is ill-conceived -Sardar Kapur 
Singh". In between the words ‘for’ and ‘Sikh’ he had inserted the word 
"(sovereign)" in his own beautiful calligraphic ’hand to make it read 
"Demand for (SOVEREIGN) Sikh state is ill-conceived". He also 
entrusted the original Anandpur Sahib Resolution to me. It is written 
in his own hand. This historic document is reproduced here. 

His formulation takes off from the May 16, 1946 proposal of the 
British Cabinet Mission. It sought to set up a true federal structure in 
united India with severely limited powers to the central government 
and residual powers inhering in federating units. This proposal had 
been put to all heirs to the sovereignty of India by Lord Wavell, the 
then Viceroy of India and was at one time or the other accepted by all 
of them. This background yielded a great practical advantage. Because 
in an age when treason could be slapped on to a Sikh at the least 
offensive utterance, this particular formulation was difficult to find 
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fault with. Besides, it was the product of the mature thought of genuine 
well wishers of India, and constituted the last bid to keep it united. In 
the constitution of 1950, it had been explicitly accepted by application 
to the State of Jammu and Kashmir for it is the basis of Article 370 of 
the Constitution of India defining the status of that province. 

This approach also had the virtue of continuity. The Akalis had 
always stood for constitutional arrangement based on the Cabinet 
Mission Proposal as is also apparent from the following news item 
circulated on October 19, 1982, by the Press Trust of India and pub¬ 
lished by The Punjab Mail around that time: 

"Chandigarh, Oct. 19 (PTI): Mr. Kapoor Singh, formerly Punjab 
Finance Minister and Speaker Punjab Legislative Assembly revealed 
here today to The Punjab Mail that the Shiromani Akali Dal’s stand on 
provincial autonomy and the distribution of powers between the 
Centre and the States, as it is being publicized since the passage of the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution, is not new but as old as 1949 when the 
Draft constitution of India had been completed by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

"In a signed statement given to this newspaper, Mr. Kapoor Singh 
says that the Draft Constitution, when completed by the Consembly, 
was sent to the State Legislatures for views, suggestions and amend¬ 
ments, if any. A session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly was sum¬ 
moned and views and suggestions were invited from all sections of 
Punjab. 

"At that time Mr. Kapoor Singh was the Speaker of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly (from 1947 to 1951). Two eminent repre¬ 
sentatives of the Shiromani Akali Dal had left at his residence at Simla 
a detailed note containing suggestions for amendments in the Draft 
Constitution with the following preface to their representation, Mr. 
Kapoor Singh said: 

" It has been the declared policy of the Congress from the very 
outset that India is to be a Union of Autonomous States, and each unit 
is to develop in its own way, linguistically, culturally and socially. Of 
course, the Defence, Communications and Foreign Affairs must and 
should remain the Central subjects. To change this basic policy now is 
to act contrary to the oft-repeated creed of the Congress. 

"The present Draft of the Constitution vests the Residuary Powers 
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in the Centre, which in the considered opinion of the Shiromani Akali 
Dal should be otherwise. The proper plan, therefore, should be to 
define the posters of the Centre or the Union Parliament in the first 
instance, then deal with the Concurrent Powers, and lastly with those 
of the States or Provincial units, while at the same time making as 
comprehensive the list of the powers of Provincial units or Stales as 
possible, it being understood that powers not given lo (he Centre vest 
in the units. 

"The list distributing Legislative powers should be based on the 
principle that the Centre or the Union Parliament should limit itself to 
Defence, Communications and Foreign Affairs. Hence Articles 217 
and 223(1) necessarily call for amendment on the above lines with 
consequential changes in the relevant Articles. 

"Of course, Shiromani Akali Dal is not averse to the principle 
underlying Article 226 that if any subject in the Provincial List assumes 
national importance, it may be dealt with or taken over by the Centre, 
but only if concurred by the Provincial Legislature by two-thirds 
majority". 

No mention of Kapur Singh's concept of Sikh Homeland will, 
however, be complete without the mention of Sardar Darshan Singh 
Pheruman (August 01,1886 - October 27,1969), the first martyr for the 
cause of the Sikh Homeland. He was disgusted with the unethical and 
un-Sikh political guidance being provided to the Sikhs by the exploiting 
charlatans, Fateh Singh and Channan Singh. The cup of his patience 
was full when Fateh Singh refused to honour the solemn vows taken by 
him at the Akal takht to fast unto death for the purpose of getting 
discrimination against the Sikhs, being practised by Indira Gandhi 
government, vacated. He felt that Fateh Singh, in refusing to die for a 
sound public cause after a solemn vow at the Akal Takht, had com¬ 
promised the honour of the Sikh people and had offended their sense 
of spiritual rectitude. In his Last Will and Testament he stated, "Now, 
therefore, it has become imperative that some Singh of the Guru should 
offer his head as an expiation, to wash away the sins committed by the 
nominal Sikh leaders and Sikh traitors so that the Panth may attain its 
true status of sui generis sovereignty within the constitutional 
framework of a free and sovereign India and so that the next step may 
become possible for the establishment of the Sikh Homeland within 
the Union of India. To achieve this end, I am going to lay down my life". 
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Thereafter he commenced his fast -unto-death on August 15,1969, and 
died after an ordeal of 74 long days which he bore cheerfully befitting 
a high spiritual dignitary dedicated to the people’s welfare. 

/Historically, the Anandpur Sahib Resolution fully represented 
what the Shiromani Akali Dal had been striving for throughout the first 
half of the present century. It points out the fact that the Sikhs are a 
full fledged nation by the standards applicable in such reckoning. It 
goes on to claim territory which has been recognized as the Sikh area 
of influence for several centuries. It points to philosophical justifica¬ 
tion: the danger inherent in Hindu hegemonistic approach. It hints at 
tlie unique Sikh culture with promises of furthering human welfare and 
improving the quality of life for all mankind. It clearly defined the 
territories claimed to be part of the Sikh Homeland and precisely laid 
down the powers that would be exercised by the government within this 
territorial unit. On no point is it vague like many other formulations of 
the kind which came later. 

The Akalis would not see the numerous advantages offered by 
the formulation. Incredibly, they were guided by reaction of their 
political opponents in forming their own opinion about their own 
political programme. Fearing hostile criticism, they did not even take 
it up seriously for full five years. Normally it should have been put to 
the General House of the party and made the basis of the party 
programme immediately after it was recommended for adoption by the 
working committee. This did not happen upto 1978. During the period, 
the Akali Dal did not propagate its new resolution but its political 
opponents often used it to denounce the Akalis. 

There was a widely prevalent feeling of guilt in the party regarding 
the resolution. So, just before the annual session of the Akali Dal, 
where it was to be put up for the approval of the General House of the 
party, an attempt was made to give it an altogether different orienta¬ 
tion. This was attempted by the strangest of procedures. The original 
resolution was altogether ignored as if it did not exist. "Draft of the New 
Policy Proagramme of the Shiromani Akali Dal" based on it was drawn 
up under that heading. This was done primarily by the then Finance 
Minister Balwant Singh with the help of a number of apolitical advisers, 
most of whom had leftist leanings. The whole exercise was supervised 
and overseen by Harkishan Singh Surjeet a Communist leader who at 
that time was acknowledged as "guruji" by most of the Akali leaders. 
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The result was that it was drained of its impeccable logic, and in¬ 
nocuous phrases like, ‘khalsa ji ke bol bale’ were added to it to 
camouflage the watering down. I was invited to attend one of the 
sessions of the people engaged in the dilution and distortion exercise. 
I frankly gave my opinion regarding the unwholesome nature of the 
attempt. Consequently, I was never invited again. Subsequently, it was 
thus prepared Policy Programme which was popularized as the real 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution by the Akali Dal. Its printed copy was 
signed by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal and popularized as the only 
acceptable version. 

The result was that, once shorn of its inner logic, the resolution 
was virulently attacked by the ultra patriotic Hindu Press, and the 
Congress Party was able to project it as a document of sedition and 
worse. The 1985 elections were won on the basis of its denunciation by 
the Congress. Fears of the 'frontier coming to everyone’s doorsteps' 
were successfully conjured up. Sikhs were projected as most evil 
minded separatists in a high profile election campaign. Rajiv Gandhi 
returned with more than two thirds majority and his party got more 
votes than it had ever cornered under his mother or even his 
grandfather. The way for the suppression of the Sikhs for the next 
decade was thus paved with the New Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
the Akali Dal by the Akalis themselves. After having won the elections, 
Rajiv was able to give the Resolution a dustbin disposal by referring it 
to the Justice Sarkaria Commission with Akali consent again. 

At the end of 1989, the new United Akali Dal led by Baba 
Joginder Singh and Simranjit Singh Mann won the elections to the 
Parliament from the Punjab decisively. I was in a position to influence 
its policy for a short while. On the eve of Akali Dal’s first meeting after 
the elections, I asked the newly released president of the party, Sim¬ 
ranjit Sing Mann, to spell out the party’s political policy. He expressed 
himself in favour of Sirdar Kapur Singh’s Anandpur Sahib Resolution. 
This was surprising as he had, in his .maiden speech from the Akal 
Takht spoken forcefully in favour of the present Constitution of India 
and had eulogized it as adequately meeting Sikh aspirations. He had 
gone to the extent of saying that no other Sikh had read the Constitution 
and that this was the reason that none knew how good it was for the 
Sikhs. Since he had studied it at leisure during his incarceration, he was 
well aware of its virtues. I had come prepared with a copy of the 
Resolution and requested him to sign it as a token of acceptance. 
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Having thus secured his firm commitment, I put it to the meeting of the 
party working committee the same day. It was unanimously accepted. 
Copy of it signed on the occasion is preserved with me in original. 
Refusing to give it any other nomenclature, I started popularizing it as 
the "Amritsar Resolution of December 10, 1990". 1 would distribute 
its printed copies at every meeting with the Press, but it Was surprising 
that its text was never reproduced by it. I believe it was because, the 
original text was so unassailable that it was thought proper that it 
should not get adequate exposure. 

Simranjit Singh Mann himself discarded it as promptly as he 
had accepted it. He moved on to the concept of a confederation for a 
while, then it was Azadi’, and something else after that, in due course, 
and after having travelled a tortuous path, he finally settled for Khalis- 
tan until he persuaded himself to believe that Amritsar Declaration 
was worthy of claiming his loyalty having been propounded by the Akal 
Takht. Just before the elections of April 1996, he took a complete turn 
around and promised not to mention either the concept of Khalistan 
or the till then favourite ‘Amritsar Declaration’. He vowed also to 
disregard his commitment to carrying the long Kirpan. The only 
worthwhile political concept formulated by one of the greatest well 
wishers of the Sikhs and the only one with a great potential for the 
welfare of India as well as that of the Punjab was thus completely 
diluted and stands abandoned by most of the Akali leaders. 

From 1978 to 1984, Sant Jarnail Singh Bhinderanwale was con¬ 
sidered the hottest candidate for the Chakravyuh. It was meticulously 
erected around him by careful planners. This time the Press was 
managed so well that the Sant was not allowed to throw off the role 
prepared for him. What he did or said mattered little to what the Press 
wrote about him. Soon, like Abhimaniyu of the Mahabharat, he found 
himself condemned to an unequal battle, the outcome of which was 
certain. His sense of personal honour would not allow him, but to stand 
erect and steadfast while the juggernaut inexorably rolled against him 
from all directions. 

The idea of Khalistan was next ascribed to Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhinderanwale. This is inspite of the fact that he almost stubbornly 
stuck to the position that he was only a man of religion and would not 
dabble in politics. On many occasions he could have taken political 
initiative but refused to do so. Once in my presence he told someone 
who wanted him to highlight some political issue to go over to Teja 
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Singh Samundari Hail and to discuss it with the political Sant (Har- 
chand Singh). At another lime he pulled a copy of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution from under his pillow and asked another such person to 
show him whether what he wanted him to agitate was a part of the 
document or not. Since it was not, he must not expect him to deviate 
frjom the political goal of the Sikh people. 

In spite of his well publicized position, the Hindu Press depicted 
him as a leader of the separatist Khalistan movement. The government 
of the day accepted it without going into the facts and projected the 
position in the White Paper issued by it. The role of certain individuals 
like Indira Gandhi in fanning separatist feelings amongst the Sikhs has 
yet to be analyzed. There is no doubt whatsoever that a section of the 
Press was acting on specific instructions from the most high ranking 
officials of the Government. Between this section of the Press and the 
government there is the egg and chick relationship. In the last analysis, 
it was, perhaps the government hen which laid the egg. 

I was in Amritsar around early winter in 1982 and met Dalbir 
Singh an industrialist and a social figure who is well known in Sikh 
circles. During the course of the conversation he named a well known 
journalist of l/tdia Today who had met him recently. He had asked to 
be introduced to a real fire-spitting Sikh leader in touch with 
Bhinderanwale so that his views could be projected. He was introduced 
to Brigadier Jaswant Singh Sandhu and was quite pleased that he had 
elicited the most inflammatory views from him. To complete the pic¬ 
ture he wanted the views of an equally red blooded Hindu and was 
introduced to an ex-policeman, head of an extremist Hindu outfit and 
was of course delighted with what he had heard. During this period the 
editor of the popular magazine, The Illustrated Weekly of India came 
to Chandigarh and visited Amritsar also to solicit pro-militant articles 
for his Baisakhi issue of 1983. Some of us who had been in touch with 
each other, got together to give him a balanced account. He told me 
later that he had great difficulty in printing it because of the problems 
raised at various levels by the government. It is also possible to trace 
the public statements of certain political leaders who affirm that Indira 
Gandhi urged them to take anti-Sikh political stand. To this extent 
there was interference in the working of the Press and public men were 
often influenced to air accepted views. 

Sant Jarnail Singh once called a conclave of "clean hearted Sikhs" 
around the first week of September 1983. In this connection I travelled 
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with an Akali leader and an editor of a daily, Bharpur Singh Balbir who 
was at that time known for his extremist views. He told me that he had 
met Indira Gandhi several times on behalf of Sant Bhinderanwale. The 
meetings had so impressed her that she now has the same regards for 
Bharpur Singh as for a brother. The message that she wanted to convey 
(o the Sant through him was that she had no respect for the Akalis and 
would eventually compromise with him only for he was a very honest 
man and a man of God. He also claimed that he had more than once 
arranged an exchange of views directly between her and the Sant over 
the cellular phone which he had brought from her secretariat. She had 
personally confirmed what she had conveyed to the Sant through the 
brother messenger. I had requested a former Member of Parliament 
to ascertain the views of those close to Indira Gandhi. He made it a 
regular practise to visit the central hall of the parliament. Alongwith 
the more alarming reports, he brought back the information that under 
no circumstances would she deal with Sant Jarnail Singh. This was in 
keeping with her public utterances. 

Apparently she was playing a very sordid double game. In this 
connection another incident which took place in the next winter is 
significant. I found Sant Harchand Singh Longowal in favour of more 
violent actions towards the close of 1983. He proposed burning of the 
Constitution of India because it regarded the Sikhs as Hindus in Article 
25. I expressed the view that the act would inflame public opinion 
against the Sikhs throughout India. There was a good discussion on the 
issue and eventually Longowal confirmed that he has received a 
definite message from Indira Gandhi that she would accept their plea 
for amending the constitution on the point if the Akalis made a 
dramatic gesture like burning it - after all she had to convince the rest 
of India that an amendment was really needed. The capital she made 
out of the act of burning and the effect with which she used it to inflame 
passions against the Sikhs everywhere, is known to everyone. 

Sant Jarnail Singh was expected to propose Khalistan. He was 
egged on to the declaration by killing off Sikhs like Kulwant Singh 
Nagoke and others he respected for being steadfast in their faith. The 
Sant was never provoked enough to take a stand on separatism. Many 
killings of Hindus were done ostensibly in his name and he surprised 
everyone by not supporting any such act and by specifically condemn¬ 
ing the massacre of bus passengers because of which, Darbara Singh’s 
government in the Pun jab was dismissed. In consequence there was not 
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a single case of violent activity or violence inspiring utterance 
registered against him to the last. That however made no difference to 
his image of a ^violent and violence preaching man. It was built up 
regardless of facts and such exercises had been done in Indian history 
before. Success had always been spectacular. The massacre of Bud¬ 
dhists and the vivisection of India were both preceded by such laying 
of the mayajal. 

To complete the story, it has been popularized that the Sant, just 
before the June attack on Sri Darbar Sahib, had declared that ‘as soon 
as the Indian army enters the premises, our battle for Khalistan will 
begin’. It was used as justification for attack on Darbar Sahib. Tvo 
Hindu journalists claim that this was the last statement of Sant Jarnail 
Singh to the Press. Each vies with the other for claiming that it was 
made in her or his presence. It is apparent that a few minutes before 
launching the furious attack, an attempt was made to solicit such a 
statement so that the attack could be justified beyond doubt. Whether 
the Sant indeed made the above declaration, cannot be said with any 
certainty. Amongst the circumstances which throw doubt upon it is the 
precise the manner in which it is said to have been obtained after 
temporarily halting the all out attack of the Central Reserve Police 
Force. It was just before commencing the army attack. It is also known 
that at almost the same time, a determined bid was made separately 
by the self-proclaimed well wishers of Sikhs to get him to declare the 
formation of Khalistan, and that the Sant, had not obliged. 

The aforementioned White Paper ascribes the preaching of 
Khalistan to one Giani Bakhshish Singh of Burmingham and Jagjit 
Singh Chohan. Nobody in India has heard of the fust named and the 
other has never been taken seriously by the Sikhs. People have rather 
accepted his denunciation by the Akalis>as an insincere person. I have 
known Dr. Jagjit Singh Chauhan and have nothing but respect for his 
ingenuity. He is one of the original thinkers, and at least I believe, has 
nothing but good of the Sikhs at heart. To believe that he has the 
capacity to inspire people to offer martyrdom, would be preposterous. 
His area of influence is limited to personal friends in India and abroad. 
It would be difficult to sustain the argument that he has the ability to 
cause the catastrophe of the magnitude that has happened in the 
Punjab. 

The honour of inciting people in favour of Khalistan in the White 
Paper is shared by the Dal Khalsa also. 
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What 1 know of the Dal Khalsa since its very inception, does not 
bear out the assessment. It was mainly the brainchild of Gajinder Singh. 
He is a good Sikh and an inspired poet of very sharp sensitivities. He 
was a product of the times in which every attempt at betterment of the 
Sikhs had come to nought. Like Sant Jarnail Singh later on, he was 
particularly disgusted with the political behaviour of the Akalis. He had 
interpreted the thought of Kapur Singh to mean that the overthrow of 
the then Akaii leadership was essential if the Sikhs were to maintain 
political viability in modern India. The nomenclature of ‘Dal Khalsa’ 
for the party was provided by Sirdar Kapur Singh. All his political 
activity was connected with replacing the leadership. He was known to 
the Sant who sympathised with the aim. It was the central point of his 
semi-political activity also. Neither is it preposterous to think that no 
other conclusion was possible after watching the performance of the 
Akaii leadership of the period. I do not know to what extent Giani Zail 
Singh helped Gajinder Singh, but it would surprise no one if he did so. 
The Giani’s short term political aim was not much different. Nothing 
much should be read into Harsimran Singh, an associate and relative 
of Gajinder Singh being an employ of the Panjab University and his 
working with Vishva Nath Tiwari a Congress Member of Parliament 
and a university professor. At another stage of history, Dr. Sohan Singh 
and I were amongst those mentioned as the ones who had formed the 
Dal Khalsa. We both had to take preemptory bail to avoid arrest on 
trumped up charges. 

That the Giani wanted to achieve political power again, and this 
time by stroking Sikh extremism, is well known. Just before he was 
made to quit as Chief Minister of the Punjab, he met me and asked me 
to convince Jaswinder Singh Brar, an Akaii leader of the opposition, 
into introducing a resolution in the Punjab Legislative Assembly to the 
effect that the Punjab should be (curiously) renamed "Punjab Khalsa". 
He pretended to be a devotee of the Tenth Master and to be 
enamoured by his concept of the Khalsa. Those who knew the Giani 
better, know that he was a crude agnostic within and a refined Sikh 
outside. This was also my impression of him after numerous meetings 
and after having observed him over a period of time. He, to continue 
the story, promised to see that the proposal was carried. It was easy to 
understand that since elections were around the corner, he intended 
to enter the fray armed with th tbrahmastra of Akaii extremism to strike 
the Akalis with. I do not know whether Jaswinder Singh would have 
swallowed the bait: neither did I care to find out. 
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On another occasion just after he was no more the chief minister, 
he asked me to write a short piece comparing the political situation in 
the Punjab on one hand and Jammu and Kashmir on the other. He 
wanted a contrast in the attitude of the central government to be 
brought out by comparison. He was of the opinion that the latter 
province was treated as the most favoured state of the Union Of India 
although its leader Shaikh Abdullah was in prison for treason and that 
the Punjab was treated as a colony although the Punjabis had been most 
patriotic. I attempted a piece in Punjabi which turned out to be quite 
effective in conveying just that. Later on I translated it to English also. 
Both versions were published in a single pamphlet of which the Giani 
acquired many copies. He was not satisfied with the anonymous 
presentation and got it published in a Punjabi newspaper in the name 
of Mahant Sewa Das Singh, thus thrusting the status of a ghost writer 
upon me. 

This according to me, is where the matters stand today in India 
with regard to the concept of Khalistan. Many individuals and or¬ 
ganizations have the same half-hearted approach to the question of 
ultimate political destiny which has characterized general Sikh attitude 
throughout recent Sikh history. Besides Mann’s there are a few more 
fringe organizations which maintain the stance of supporting the-con¬ 
cept of Sikh State. There is nothing much to choose from amongst 
them. Each one of them is equally ambivalent and each one is paying 
lip service to the concept to garner political support of Sikhs outside 
India and all that goes with it. Others have a grudge that Mann is not 
a pure Khalistani as he only supports it^garbled version in the form of 
Amritsar Declaration. Of course there is much more to grudge about 
the attitudes of ajl these groups. 

The only person who is intellectually convinced about the 
viability, inevitability as well as the propriety of Khalistan, is Colonel 
Partap Singh. He suffered long incarceration in support of the proposi¬ 
tion and never thought, like Mann before him, of reiterating "my 
allegiance to the Constitution of India" and never took a sham, illogical 
stand "by the integrity of the country" to assert "I have served ray 
Government well and faithfully. I am a much misunderstood man". He 
did nothing of the kind to secure his release. He fought the case well 
in the courts and ably established his right to preach secession peace¬ 
fully. He now heads the only party clearly and openly aligned to the 
concept of Khalistan. Like all sincere and honest men before him, he 
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docs not as yet have a wide following. It is his belief that the difficulties 
faced by the Sikhs in independent India fully justify the formation of a 
separate sovereign state of Khalistan. 

Other Sikhs in India stand bewildered on the borderline of 
patriotism and treason. Past history of many millennia pulls them to 
the bosom, of India: the treatment met out to them by the Hindus 
particularly since 1947, repels them as strongly. Being torn violently 
between the world of spirit and the spirit of recent history, they appear 
to have finally settled for an autonomous Sikh Homeland of Sirdar 
Kapur Singh’s conception. They believe it to be essential for the 
realization of their wholly universally beneficial mission that they 
should be masters of their own destiny. 

Singh Sahib Bhai Darshan Singh, a melodious reciter of the Sikh 
scripture has recently teamed up with Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode, another 
ex-Jathedar of the Akal Takht to popularize Sirdar Kapur Singh’s 
concept of Sikh Homeland. They are striving hard to resurrect the 
original Shiromani Akali Dal in accordacne with the Sikh political 
ethos. All that can be said at this stage is that the duo is not wanting 
either in sincerely or in application. If this is enough to succeed, then 
their success is certain. 

Outside India the flame has not as yet died out either; nor is it 
flickering vicariously. One man, Gurmeet Singh Aulakh, supported by 
many below the surface, keeps supplying the fuel. His public relations 
are more effective than those of the Indian embassy there. He has the 
added advantage of living in the land of liberty and amongst a people 
who love justice more than they love the things of this world. Just as a 
fig tree yields figs and the plum tree plums, the land of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity will bear only those fruits. Gurmeet Singh Aulakh today 
fights alone: tomorrow there will be a caravan of fellow travellers 
around him. Truth alone is such a formidable army, all by itself. There 
will be more manoeuvres, more battles and maybe even another war, 
but eventually the Truth shall triumph as it always does. 

This much can be said without denying the fact that the dream of 
Khalsa Raj still remains a romantic yearning in every Sikh heart. Will 
the idea ever die? There are no chances of that happening. The Sikhs 
have done nothing much intellectually to keep it alive, Hindu injustice 
and mistrust of the Sikhs which is palpable, will continue to keep it in 
good slate of health. There is no provision for justice being done to the 
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Sikhs under the supremacy of Hinduism; amongst the Sikhs, revolt 
against tyranny, even when it is the tyranny of the overwhelming 
permanent n&jority, is a sacred duty to self, society and God. The 
desire for justice shall continue to be expressed in terms of the Khalsa 
Raj concept. Hinduism loses its ancient character and will deviate from 
its age olc^practice, if it concedes that dissenters can be justly treated. 
Sikhism will not remain Sikhism, if it relents and decides to tolerate 
oppression of the ugliest kind. It is a situation propelled by the inner 
logic of two conflicting civilizations: one well entrenched in the darkest 
past 1 , the other holding out promises of the brightest future. And of 
course, as every Sikh prays twice daily, ‘God is the defence of the 
forsaken, the honour of the humble, pride of those who have been laid 
low and the strength of the weak, and is the final Arbiter in human 
affairs’. Any group, which like the Sikhs, believes this and loves liberty 
sufficiently strongly, is entitled to hope for the best in the coming morn 
which will come laden with His infinite mercy and love in the form of 
liberty and justice. 


14. "It is now being increasingly realized that to fashion political strategy for the future 

based on the outmoded Hindu ideas contained in the Hindu scriptures e. g. 
Ramayana, Mahabharta, Ramcharitmanas and Manu is the cause of India’s 
present day ills"; Mrs. Tara Ali Beg, The Indian Dilemma", Indian Express, 
August 22,1986. 



Removing The Veil Of Deception. 

It is necessary for the better understanding of the discussion to 
be taken up in this chapter that it be preceded by general mention of 
some of the main issues. The nature of Indian democracy, impact of 
the daringly different appearance of the Sikh people and the Sikh 
concept of composite society as reflected in Sikh polity are some of the 
concepts proposed to be taken up in this brief prelude. 

It is obvious that the Hindu civilisation has failed to throw up a 
democratic set up which was the dream of sincere patriots who par¬ 
ticipated in the movements for the welfare of India. It is doubtful 
whether the result would have been the same had this civilisation been 
based on a more profound concept of Ultimate Reality. The spurious 
nature of the freedom struggle it supported, stands confirmed by the 
great eagerness to subsume the Sikh culture and the culture of other 
minorities. It has failed to use the freedom responsibly. Long incar¬ 
cerations of Sikh prisoners of conscience, tortures in police custody 
and in jails, extra-judicial killings of more than a hundred and twenty 
thousand Sikhs and the total denial of human rights to India’s twenty 
million Sikh citizens all point out that the Sikhs are perceived to be 
aliens. The stubborn refusal to live amicably with a less than two 
percent of its population, is a sure indicator that anything remotely 
resembling democracy is not the concern of the civilisation and culture 
which sustains the vast majority of the people of India. 

Clearly, in an atmosphere of hate and deep rooted prejudice 
characterising the dominant majority, the question of there being a 
moral majority - which is the true soul of democracy, cannot arise. A 
Congress government, elected by less than four per cent, of the people 
is scheduled to last its full term of five years in the Punjab in 1997. If 
we try to pinpoint the number of people who have been entrusted with 
the vital decision making at the state level, we can identify single 
persons performing the function for decades. likewise, we have 
noticed that there is no appreciable number of people who can change 
a decision once it has been made. The same would be true of institu- 
,tions which normally perform that function. We find that at the most 
crucial times, even the functionaries of the highest courts confess that 
their ‘shoulders are too weak’ to bear the burden of upsetting decisions 
made in particular cases. Ours is a bridle-less democracy, without any 
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a dynasty which today is waiting in the wings to take over again. 

In addition to the above, the Sikh situation has been affected by 
other factors also. Ever since the birth of their faith, the Sikhs have had 
to bear the burden of being different In the earlier period, the physical 
aspect of difference was not important. Maybe it was altogether non¬ 
existent. The Sikh beards, long hair and turbans appear to have bccoine 
noticeable in the struggle after the stunning political victories of Banda 
Bahadur (October 27,1670 - June 19,1716) only. It is perhaps possible 
to mention a-precise date for that also. The Mughal emperor Bahadur 
Shah, in a bid to isolate and precisely identify the Sikhs, issued a finnan 
on September 08, 1710 CE asking all Hindus in the services to shave 
off. Such was the great esteem in which the unshorn appearance was 
held and such was the social prestige attached to it amongst the Indians 
that a great number of people committed suicide to avoid the indignity 
of getting the hair cut. It is safe to assume that the bearded and 
turbaned Sikh-like look was the normal look that the great masses of 
India had normally supported. It is therefore that, for the Sikhs until 
then, the physical aspect of the problem did not exist. 

Upto that time it was only the revolutionary content of their 
religion which was the distinguishing feature of the new culture. Mar¬ 
tyrdoms upto then, had been offered at that altar only. 

Their claim to rule themselves, to remain sovereign under all 
circumstances and to accept no earthly master except God, brought 
their physical appearance into focus. From about 1710 to 1765 CE, we 
often hear edicts worded to the effect that, ‘the followers of Nanak be 
done to death immediately on being spotted*. We have accounts of 
roving bands of soldiers and bounty hunters - both Hindu as well as 
Muslim - who went about killing Sikhs to claim generous cash awards. 
The general massacre continued upto and culminated into the fierce 
battle with Ahmed Shah Abdali at Kup- Harira near Malerkotla in 
February 1762. This is the ‘great holocaust’ of Sikh history in which 
most of the able bodied Sikhs were killed. With brief respite between 
1765 and 1849, the Sikhs have always had to bear the consequences of 
looking different. 

Attention is drawn to their physical appearance at once and 
particularly since 1947, they have been singled out as outsiders in India. 
Trust and loyalty extended to those who are, ‘one of us’ is instinctively 
denied to them. In addition, a vigorous campaign has been conducted 
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against the Sikh identity since then. It is a major part of the strategy of 
political deprivation. Rajiv Gandhi is known to have conducted a 
survey after the Sikh massacre of 1984, to find out how many Sikhs had 
shaved off and returned to the Hindu fold. The only model of national 
integration known to Hindu India is that of rigid emotional and physical 
regimentation. 

For the first lime in Indian history, an alternative vision of national 
integration was offered by Ranjit Singh. He gave up the assimilatory 
approach altogether and based his policy on the proposition that 
cultural differences are something to be welcomed as national assets. 
Basing himself on the famous hymn of Guru Gobind Singh who glorifies 
God for the myriad hued Creation, he recognised that diversity was 
God’s gift. It was clear to him that it was not only to be tolerated but 
to be recognised and social cohesion- was to be built upon this God- 
given foundation. Because of Sikh experience of three generations, he 
was aware that, a culture which is imposed by political diktat, is 
despised by people with any sense of honour. So Ranjit Singh 
scrupulously avoided cultural imposition. Even in that age, he recog¬ 
nised that cultural needs and aspirations are a legitimate part of the 
exercise of freedom and that their satisfaction impart a sense of 
belonging. This was the greatest strength of Sarkar-i- Khalsa jio - the 
People’s Commonwealth led by the Khalsa, of which several historians 
make prominent mention. 

Ranjit Singh’s concepts came effortlessly to a person trained in 
the discipline of Sikhism. These very basic Sikh impulses derived 
directly from mystic insights into Reality, were likewise the sound 
foundation of Sirdar Kapur Singh’s formulation of the Sikh Homeland. 
History of the concept has been briefly mentioned in the previous 
chapter. It also takes into account the well established fact that India 
is not a nation in the European sense of the term. It is rather a 
multi-cultural and multi-civilisation state. Its destiny and the happiness 
of all its people lies in its capacity to recognise that glaring fact and in 
developing it further. The governing elite of India must realise that even 
equality is not necessarily uniformity. Equality has to be based on vastly 
different cultural needs of varying civilisations of the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent. Islamic culture is amongst the cultures of sizable minorities 
which must be tolerated and more. If that be true, then there is much 
sense in having at least a confederation comprising of Pakistan, 
Ranoladesh and India. 
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The problem being faced by the Sikhs can be adequately com¬ 
prehended only if the several layers of the mayajaf so dexterously 
woven around it, are also patiently removed. For those familiar with 
the working of the political, social and religious institutions in Hindu 
India, it is clear that the deceptive mayajal itself is bulk of the problem. 
The Sikhs have not so far seriously attempted its removal. The matter 
is further complicated by some Sikh demagogues amongst whom must 
be included several Akali leaders. By uninformed and motivated ut¬ 
terances they have obfuscated the original vision of the Sikh polity. 
More influential ones have all but obliterated the authentic ethos of 
the Shiromani Akali Dal and the Sikh movement by abandoning the 
intra-party democracy. The distinct character of the Akali Dal is one 
of the first causalities of their warped thinking. As a result of the designs 
of opponents and the mindless folly of friends, the Sikhs have come to 
be surrounded by the proverbial seven veils of deception. The situation 
has helped the ruling combine (the Centaur) in India to build an 
enormous amount of hatred against the Sikhs. In this climate, a highly 
repressive administrative machinery, ostensibly for containing the fis- 
siparous tendencies of the Sikh people and for preserving the ‘unity 
and integrity’ of India, has been meticulously put together. 

Those who have studied the Sikh situation in its entirety, have had 
no difficulty in understanding that the successive Congress-govern¬ 
ments in India have often resorted to large scale criminality in a bid to 
malign, condemn and oppress the Sikhs. The process certainly started 
with the most revered figures of the fake freedom movement. M. K. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were the two persons who contributed 
most to spinning the fine thread around the Sikhs. We have tried to 
understand how false was their position and have tried also to peep 
into their motives for doing so. This is with the understanding that it is 
not enough to delineate the motives of individuals in a sinister develop¬ 
ments of such great historic dimensions. The barbarity of the Nehru 
family may be explainable in terms of their ancestral enmity with the 
Order of the Khalsa. That may very well be true, even after making 
generous allowance for the fact that hatred is not necessarily an 
inherited quality. Heredity also does not explain the conduct of M! K. 
Gandhi who was equally, if not more, anti-Sikh. It also ignores another 
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important question, an answer to which is necessary. How is it that the 
country as a whole succumbed to the dictates of Gandhi and Nehru? 
What made it accept the perpetration of such enormous inhumanity 
against a tiny minority composed of a people who are so genuine and 
who are spiritual heirs to a great modern movement? This was the 
question which had been posed to Swami Chinmayyananda, whose 
response was to literally develop cold feet. It was a pity, he was the 
founder of the Hindu Vishav Parishad and represented the Hindu 
sentiment in a very special way. He could have given an authoritative 
reply. Quest for the answer had started that very day. In the present 
work, an attempt has been made to find answers to these and some 
similar questions. 

The last chapter dealing with Sikh intentions, has, however 
thrown up another question. Why have the Sikhs always sought a 
non-exclusive, non- spatial and non-territorial solution to the problem 
concerning themselves? It has been observed that even when pushed 
hard to the wall, even when living in the century dominated by Wil¬ 
sonian concept of national self- determination based on the fetish of 
ethnic principles for equitable distribution of territories, the Sikhs have 
never really sought a solution in terms of an exclusive sovereign state 
of their own, though they have very rightly claimed a sovereign status 
for their society as they have accepted the same for other societies. It 
is their belief that the best destiny for mankind is to live together in 
peace in spite of diversities. This is particularly noticeable when we 
see that territory based self- determination has dominated the thinking 
of the great powers and has been imitated faithfully by the rest of the 
world. The self-determined political status favoured by the Sikhs under 
the concept of the Sikh Homeland, is qualitatively different. It, for 
instance, does not include the concept of absolute sovereignty, which 
according to it is non-existent. Secondly, it propagates co-existence 
with other peoples and faiths on terms of equality. 

Sikh have always sought a social and political set up which would 
allow them to live with dignity and would serve as a launching pad for 
their political concerns which have universal ramifications. In the Sikh 
Homeland, they seek to secure a f|eld of action from which they could 
propagate spiritual and political ideals which are wholly beneficial and 
are globally relevant. 

In medieval times also the Sikhs had defied all notions of 
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despotism which were then universally prevalent. Even after they 
carved out a state exclusively with their blood and their sword, they 
tried to spearhjbad a non-sectarian people’s political movement and 
tried to create a modern state, a Peoples’ Commonwealth, grounded 
in highest humanitarian ideals and mankind’s most respected ideas 
about polity. Was all this incidental or was it the result of political 
impulses integral to the spiritual training of Sikhism imparted by the 
matchless Sikh Gurus? Did this have something to do with their claim 
to be regarded the common Prophets of all mankind? These are some 
of the questions answers to which must be suggested to complete the 
aspect of the Sikh situation which has been our major concern in this 
short dissertation. 

The implementation of the Wilsonian notions about polity ob¬ 
viously failed to bring peace to mankind. By the middle of the present 
century, areas of conflict liberally dotted the map of the world. Almost 
all the continents had areas which were locked in ethnic strife. The 
world is not as homogeneous as it had been taken to be. The division 
of territories failed to satisfy the claims of all those groups which 
believed themselves qualified for territorial satisfaction. Almost 
everywhere, it left out dissatisfied minorities which had a claim to 
satisfaction under the principles generally accepted but were so jux¬ 
taposed that their territorial claims could not be rationally satisfied 
without grave injury to an equally great number of peoples. When 
ethnically placed in a territorial context, mankind looked like a 
veritable jig saw puzzle. One prominent example of the complications 
involved, can be realized while trying to comprehend the position of 
Kurds. Twenty-five million aspirants of Kurdistan live in four sovereign 
independent nations, namely, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Syria. To add to 
them are another 400,000 who live in Germany. They claim territory 
which has lot of oil and plenty of equally scarce fresh water. Its rivers, 
amongst smaller ones, include Tigris, Euphrates, Great Zab, Little Zab 
and Murat. Their claim to be considered a nation were recognized by 
the unratified Treaty of Sevres which was later superseded in 1923. 
Assuming that it would be possible to convince the various nations to 
give up oil and water rich territories mainly lying between 34 to 42 
degrees North and 38 to 48 degrees,East, there would still be problems. 
The Kurdish population itself is not homogeneous: linguistically, Kurds 
speak several dialects and sub-dialects. In northern Iraq, former Soviet 
Union and in eastern Turkey Kurmanji is spoken. In western Turkey it 
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is Zana, in southern Iraq, Soraru and in Iran Guran and Laki dialects 
are prevalent. Although most of the Kurds are Sunni Muslims, many 
are Shias and a substantial number of them subscribe to one or the 
other of local religions. It is not very certain that Kurdistan would be 
an unadulterated blessing. There are other regions which have 
problems of equally vast dimensions. This fact was also demonstrated 
in the aftermath of the great upheaval which took plac2 in the closing 
decade of the century, in the seemingly indestructible Soviet Union. 
Bloody ethnic conflicts continue to raze in several areas at the time of 
writing. Some have been solved by the painful surgery of secession and 
vivisection. 

India may have to be split up into about three scores of states if 
territories were to be allotted on the basis of ethnic, linguistic and 
religious claims. There would be other difficulties: Jains, Buddhists, 
Lingayats, Arya Smajis and several other denominations have often 
resorted to legal action to contend that they are not Hindus. Sikhs, 
Muslims, and Christians who are also intermingled with the majority 
Hindu population all over India will have, in the Indian context, an 
unassailable case for separate states. Position of the tribals of 
Jharkhand in the States of the Indian Union is similar to that of the 
Kurds in the international community. Claims of many other viable 
groups and linguistic minorities would still be left unsatisfied. Indian 
part of the sub-continent may initially yield more than fifty viable states. 
This solution has been seriously sought in a recent work, Federal India , 
by Rasheeduddin Khan. Yet it is certain that even this would not be a 
final solution. Even a confederation of Indian states may not suffice. 
At some time in the future, it will become as necessary to work out 
some sort of a loose confederation with Bangladesh and Pakistan also. 
Which, incidentally, would also be a befitting atonement for the grave 
sin of partition. 

If mankind is not to walk into the coming century with the 
potentialities of bloodier conflicts looming large over the horizon, it 
will have to explore solutions which are not strictly territorial but adopt 
a more functional zone approach modelled somewhat on the political 
ideas propagated by the Sikhs throughout their history. Recently these 
have found a very powerful expression in the concept of Sikh 
Homeland propounded by Sirdar Kapur Singh and embodied mainly 
in a few political resolutions of the Shiromani Akali Dal. That may 
contain the seed of the only solution to the major problem of India. 
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It may be useful here to briefly recall the development of these 
ideas in Sikh history. The Sikh Gurus asserted their autonomy and the 
sovereign character of the unique society created by them, without ever 
claiming territorial sovereignty. On receiving enlightenment, Guru 
Nanak refused to answer the summons of the local Lodhi satrap 
holding, ‘lie may be your Khan. He is not mine. I serve only God’. He 
admonished Babar and condemned the gross violation of life, property 
and the Molestation of women by his invading hordes. Guru Angad 
would not treat Emperor Humayun any different from the other people 
who visited him. Guru Amardass, who established 'bishoprics’ or 
spiritual fiefdoms to be coterminous with the administrative units of 
Akbar’s empire, refused to meet Akbar until he had eaten a meal at 
the common kitchen like an ordinary pilgrim. 

This attitude of indifference towards the Mughal state and uncon¬ 
cern for its ideals remained the dominating Sikh attitude until Guru 
Ramdas. Beginning with Guru Arjun we notice an undercurrent of 
distrust developing. He supported a liberal price for succession to the 
throne and had to pay with his life when the wrong man succeeded. All 
Gurus after him maintained an attitude of hostility or of studied and 
dignified defiance as required by the situation. It was the same whether 
it concerned the Mughal central authority or the provincial officials 
who were equally powerful in the spheres of their influence. This was 
also their attitude towards the dependent but equally dangerous Hill 
Rajas who, within their territories had the right to wage war, conclude 
peace and the right to be supported by the central authority in all these 
activities. The Gurus would not obey unjust orders. For instance, they 
laid claim to Anandpur Sahib which had been a barren, uninhabited, 
virgin land broken by the Sikhs. In addition it was to serve as head¬ 
quarters to a unique society of Divine origin. On these grounds, both 
mundane and spiritual, they believed the land lawfully belonged to 
them and refused to obey any orders to vacate.Similarly, at a higher 
plane, they refused to accept the dictates of the state in matters of 
conscience and would not oblige when required to alter their scripture. 
They willingly paid the price of defiance, which in the case of at least 
three Gurus included being uprooted and martyred. At the same time 
they incited no ordinary rebellion nor did they initiate a mundane 
revolution. They sought to elevate the human spirit to a point where a 
great moral revolution, inspired by Divine concern, and strictly con¬ 
tained within liberal doctrines of a truly revealed faith, became pos- 
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sible. 


This attitude became more and more relevant as the Sikh faith 
proliferated from the Brahamaputra to the Euphrates. It was based on 
a political doctrine and on essence of original morality which also 
harmonized best with the world wide concerns of Sikhism. We learn 
from a contemporary Persian writer Mohsin Fani that even in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, there was hardly a town in all the 
countries of the region in which the Sikhs of the Guru did not have a 
conspicuous presence. It is significant that we do not hear of any 
conflict between the Sikhs and the several dozens of states they lived 
in: neither do we do hear of their persecution outside the Mughal and 
Hindu states. Significantly, in his lectures at the Punjabi University, in 
the sixties, Niharranjan Ray asserted that the Sikhs had to struggle 
much more incessantly against the Hindu Hill Rjyas than against the 
Mughals. It is the Hindu social order and the Mughal political order 
which felt itself threatened by the rise of Sikhism. The anti-Sikh bias 
was resumed with a vengeance after 1947when the permanent religious 
majority also inherited the political power. Noticeably, in the recent 
half century, a determined propaganda at the state level has been 
conducted to popularize Sikhs as violence prone and even as terrorists. 
The extent to which it has gone, includes perpetration of violent acts 
to blame them on the Sikhs. One such was the gruesome destruction 
of the Indian Airlines aeroplane Kanishka, off the Irish coast on June 
22, 1985, leaving 329 dead. An investigation by two Canadian jour¬ 
nalists brought out that agents of the Indian government, in a bid to 
malign the Sikhs, committed the heinous crime. In spite of such 
gruesome attempts at creating misunderstandings, the Sikhs are living 
at peace within all the three score or so countries to which they have 
migrated. 


To begin with the Sikhs had no quarrel even with the Mughals, 
and they managed to live amicably with all the tolerant kings. The long 
period of amity with the Mughal state was characterized noticeably by 
refusal of the Gurus to accept favours from the state and by determined 
efforts of the Hindus to bring about a conflict situation. The period of 
armed hostility which commenced after the martyrdom of Guru Arjun, 
is not known for excessive bitterness on the Guru’s part although 
several battles did take place during this time. 

The feigned religiosity of Jehangir had initiated the period of 
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hostility. Succeeding Gurus thereafter retained a bodyguard of 2,200 
well trained soldiers. The bigotry of Aurengzeb invited grim battles 
and skirmishes with the state only towards the end of Lhe seventeenth 
century. When challenged thus to defend themselves by an arrogant 
imperialistic poWei*, the Gurus were not found wanting. Under their 
guidance the Sikh society mustered adequate response to one of the 
greatest military powers of Asia. But even in that situation we observe 
Guru Hargobiud and Guru Gobind Singh responding favouably to 
efforts at reconciliation and reestablishment of neutrality. Guru Har- 
gobind was befriended by Jehangir and Guru Gobind Singh by both 
Aurangzeb and his son Bahadur Shah. Both of them had no difficulty 
in co-existing with the State as long as it respected the Sikh political 
ideas on which ideal society of the future was to be built. 

If we look closely at the history of Sikh Gurus’ relations with the 
state, we notice clear propositions around which it was built. There is 
a set of certain well defined principles which they would uphold under 
all circumstances. The corner-stone of their belief was the inviolable 
autonomy of human personality. This belief extended to the sanctity of 
the absolute autonomy of the unique society of the God oriented. It 
could not be otherwise since God, the common Father of all mankind, 
alone was the True Sovereign in this world also. Under him all human 
.beings had certain inalienable rights. Amongst these was the right to 
unhindered spiritual progress, the right to be treated as a sovereign 
individual having only those obligations to the state which are in 
harmony with the dictates of an awakened conscience. Everyone had 
the right to be dealt with strictly in terms of equity and justice. These 
were at the core of Gurus’ political vision and were at the core of their 
social order into which was firmly embedded the Order of the Khalsa, 
a society of the God oriented. 

Relationship of the Sikh Gurus with the Mughal state have been 
noted by all the writers dealing with the period. Events of the era 
recalled above, have been chronicled meticulously. By their example, 
the Gurus were definitely delineating a different approach which 
transcended the usual territorial syndrome. No attempt has however 
been made to properly analyze and precisely comprehend what the 
Gurus wanted to propagate. Their thought was much ahead of the 
times in which they lived. It is not surprising that it eluded proper 
understanding in the earlier centuries. In the present, its proper ap¬ 
preciation was marred by the loudly proclaimed efficacy of the Wil- 
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sonian doctrine of self-determination of communities and the over¬ 
whelming stress laid on its territorial connotations and the consequent 
insistence on absolute sovereignty. Complete sovereignty existed 
nowhere yet the fetish continued to influence political thought 
everywhere. We, who have watched the fall of the Soviet Empire, have 
seen the emergence of the Euro-Government, of the global economic 
cooperation and are living in a world shrunk by modern technology to 
the level of a village, are perhaps better equipped to appreciate the 
political ideas of the Gurus. Any time earlier than the end of the 
twentieth century was perhaps too early to assess them properly. 

The world-view of Sikhism and the political ideals it upholds, are 
totally dependent on the concept of pure and absolute monotheism 
propagated by the Gurus. Sikh ideas of polity have to be developed in 
harmony with the revealed attributes of God. Who, according to 
Gurbani is One for all mankind. This absolute monotheism of Sikhism 
is qualitatively different from the Semitic concept of Jehovah who is 
exclusive to a racial group, leads them to victory over other racial 
groups and aliens. God of Sikh conception is also different from the 
God of Christianity Who manifests Himself through the Trinity. The 
Gurus more or less agree with the criticism of Trinity by the Koran. 
They had similar objections to the Hindu concept of Trimurti of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. They also gave sufficient indications that 
Islamic monotheism fell short of the standards considered by them to 
be applicable. The position of the prophet has been subtly grudged by 
Sufi saints including the noblest, that is, Muhammad Saeed Sarmad (d. 
1661) who would not repeat the latter part of the ‘kalima’, Husain Ibn 
Mansur al- Halaj (858-March 26,922) another mystic and martyr, their 
intellectual admirer Jalaluddin Rumi and, of course, the equally 
celebrated Ra’bia of Basra. In a religious discussion with a Sufi saint, 
Guru Nanak wanted to know whether it was not the ultimate in 
devotion to offer worship to God alone, the sole object of worship for 
a monotheist? 

Political concern was an integral part of the Sikh thought. The 
doctrinal position was that God himself was the Only True Ruler, the 
only absolute Sovereign. The mandate to rule in this world is given by 
Him on the express condition to do justice to the ruled, to afford them 
human dignity commensurate with the cultural ideals of their par¬ 
ticular race or locale, and to fully respect their right to ever increasing 
spiritual growth and worldly happiness. Bhai Gurdas is of the opinion 
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that, in imitation of the Divine Sovereign function, the Gurus regard 
political authority as a protecting roof erected by all for the common 
protection of all. The consent of the ruled was necessary as it alone 
legitimized any rule. Thus affording it a limited functioning. The state 
is assigned the duty of protecting the ruled from the designs of the 
ego-centred evil-1 doers. This has been made clear in the Babar-vani 
verses of Guru Nanak where he condemns the Lodliis for thfcir failure 
to protect the people against the invader. There also existed a thought 
that an unjus^ruler, who failed to abide by the terms and conditions of 
the mandate, lost the title to rule and that it was the /duty of the 
God-oriented, amongst whom Order of the Khalsa was to be foremost, 
to replace him. 

The Gurus believe that the Ultimate Reality is eventually unknow¬ 
able. This ‘essentially unknowable’ nature of the Ultimate Reality has 
been used in Sikh theology to promote mutual goodwill between 
peoples and to shun dogmatic approach. Proceeding on these 
doctrines there are no mutually exclusive social or political positions 
which can be taken. The Guru’s approach has been summed up as one 
of ‘seeking to befriend all and seeing none as aliens’. After all, God 
manifests Himself in all cultures, in all dimes in all races and in all living 
beings everywhere’. The Sikh Gurus do not conceive a mankind divided 
into mutually hostile groups entrenched behind impregnable borders 
and ready to pounce upon each others throats like wild animals con- 
sdous of their territorial possessions. 

In the above context it is dear that the Gurus gravitate towards 
functional zones as units of a universal confederation in which each 
homogeneous group lives in the consciousness that it is absolutely free 
to live according to its cultural heritage, make as much spiritual 
progress as its genius will allow and to pursue group as well as in¬ 
dividual happiness, unhindered. Revealing it as ‘the Will of the 
Merciful’ the fifth Nanak lays down that administrative authority 
should be shorn of all political arrogance and must establish ‘a regime 
based on humility characterized by good-will towards all. It has the 
obligation to ensure that ‘no one is oppressed in any way. Since there 
is only one Supreme Sovereign and He is also the common Father of 
all mankind, politics must be so arranged as to eliminate all conflict 
between brothers. As a practical advice towards such a world free of 
mutual hatred, the Gurus have several suggestions to give: primacy of 
moral, ethical and spiritual values in human affairs; exclusive allegiance 
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to conscience and to God and the consequent refusal to allow the state 
to control the minds of citizens; a middle path byway of political status 
for all concerned which falls short of absolute territorial sovereignty 
and is certainly above subjugated or controlled autonomy and a polity 
comprising of citizens who have inalienable, God given rights which 
can be abridged by no human authority, are some of them. 

The conditions prevailing in Iiidia leave no room for the accep¬ 
tance of Sikh political ideas or of any rational propositions. Democracy 
here is not acceptable to a society deeply rooted in the past and based 
on gross inequality embedded into people’s psyche as an integral part 
of a religious tradition. Emergence of majority nationalism, in that 
situation, can only serve as a vehicle of oppression. As the time goes 
on, it tends more and more towards authoritarian communal rule with 
dark implications for the minorities and consequently for peace. The 
Indian regime has not only failed to protect the minorities, but has itself 
become an engine of oppression for them. Since oppression by the 
majority can be camouflaged so effectively with the aid of state power, 
as for instance, was done in the erstwhile Soviet Union, the world may 
come to know of it only when it is too late. The democratic fig leaf is 
also on the way of being dropped. Henceforth it shall be pure unadul¬ 
terated oppression behind the saffron curtain. The taste of things to 
come has already become apparent from the treatment meted out to 
Sikh prisoners of conscience in Rajasthan - a state ruled by the saffron 
clad Bhartiya Janta Party. To take one example, in 1994 and 1995 at 
least six Sikh prisoners lodged in Rajasthan jails have been tortured 
and killed by the legal custodians. This matter came to light by the 
publication of Lokayukt Justice Mahendra Bhushan’s report in early 
1996. It, in all probability, indicates only the tip of the iceberg. In Uttar 
Pradesh, Sikh pilgrims and prisoners have been killed in dozens by the 
state police in the recent past. Under such influences it has been 
possible for the majority to pull down the most revered shrines of the 
non-Hindus in that state, at will. 

The tiny Sikh minority, in the last five hundred years of its 
existence has mostly been handed down from one kind of sovereignty 
to another. It has had the experience of living under regimes influenced 
by Muslim, Christian and Hindu concepts of state and sovereignty. 
Under all dispensations they have stood fast by their ideals of polity 
and the political aspirations of the Order of the Khalsa. Over the 
centuries, they have defined the terms which according to their genius 
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must govern relations in a heterogeneous society, which perhaps all 
societies are. It is also significant that the severity of their conflict with 
the empires that they have lived with in history, has depended upon the 
extent to which these have respected the Sikh views of polity. Under 
the Mughals, the Sikhs were mostly engaged in an attempt to preserve 
their autonomy and dignity. The conflict subsided in the periods in 
which they were comparatively left alone. So also it was with the 
semi-autonomous Hill Rajas. With the Afghan and Persian invaders it 
was always a no-holds-barred struggle to the bitter end because their 
mainstay was the sword alone. Settled life was not possible during that 
period and the Sikhs organized themselves into roving bands of forest 
and wilderness dwellers. They cooperated with the British Empire to 
the extent it dealt civilly with them but sought the right of national 
self-expression which included at least the right to manage their own 
religious, educational and social organizations. They successfully 
fought off all state interference in these vital matters. The Sikhs, in 
accordance with their traditions, sought an autonomous zone even 
within an imperialistic set up. This status they considered to be a gift 
of God which no earthly power had the right to amend or abrogate. 

These are the very concerns which they tried to translate into 
practice when they built their, unfortunately, short-lived Empire. Ran- 
jit Singh, the chief custodian of ‘Sarkar Khalsa Jio’ or the ‘Peoples’ 
Commonwealth’, never formally assumed conventional sovereignty 
and meticulously shunned all symbolism and icons expressive of 
monarchical affirmations. He would sit on ordinary chairs, never had 
a crown or a scepter, continued to tie his ordinary turban in common 
with the people, struck no coins in his own name and defied all concepts 
of monarchical behaviour so usual to medieval despots. The 
democratic character of his commonwealth has been the subject of 
many writings. It is true that these concepts of polity could not be 
translated into institutional framework at that time. This failure can, in 
part, be attributed to the short lived nature of the polity. Sufficient 
indications were, however, available to a person studying the Sikh 
system to conclude that the Sikh dispensation differed qualitatively 
from the forms of government prevalent elsewhere at that time. 

The universal concerns of Sikhism, its strict monotheist character, 
the consequent recognition of inherent rights of all peoples composing 
the Commonwealth, shunning of the despotic nature of political power, 
establishment of perfect harmony within groups and recognition of 
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their right to autonomc js functioning in all matters social, religious 
and political, attempt to do justice according to the traditions of a social 
a religious group, and all such consequences which flow from the belief 
that God alone is the Sovereign, can be seen to prevail as a result of 
the system of government established under the Sikhs. It needs hardly 
to be pointed out that the Sikh rule everywhere was totally free of 
communal strife and forcible conversions. This is remarkable when we 
consider that the Sikhs had faced one of the bloodiest persecutions, 
lasting for over a century to emerge triumphant in the nineteenth 
century. The lofty stance of the Sikh polity allowed Ranjit Singh to rule 
with the freely given consent of people in a rude age in which, 
everywhere else, might alone prevailed. The Sikhs accounted for no 
more than thirteen percent of the population of the area they governed. 

It is in this context that the decrees dated 31 Bhadon 1882Sambal 
and 19 Poh 1888 Sambat were issued by Ranjit Singh to Fakir Nuruddin 
and Sardar Amir Singh. They were required to see, "that no person in 
the city should practise highhandedness and oppression on the people. 
Indeed, if even His Highness himself should issue an inappropriate 
order against any resident of Lahore, it should be clearly brought to 
the notice of His Highness so that it may be amended", read one. The 
other is even more significant. It reads, "Sri Satguruji forbid, if His 
Highness, his beloved son Kharak Singh Ji, Kanwar Sher Singh Ji, the 
Raja Kalan Bahadur, Raja Suchet Singh Ji or Jamadar Ji should 
commit any inappropriate act, you should bring it to the notice of His 
Highness. Secondly, you should send your trusted representatives to 
the Sardars with instructions to refrain from committing inappropriate 
acts". These remarkable orders from Ranjit Singh are in direct contrast 
to those of his Mughal predecessor Akbar to whom he is often com¬ 
pared. Far from abandoning absolute power in civic affairs, he went 
ahead to assume it in religious affairs also. Akbar known as ‘the great’, 
according to contemporary historian Badauni, got a document signed 
by the principal Ulema and lawyers in the month of Rajab 987 AH, 
which made him supreme in religious affairs as he was in political 
affairs. Commenting on it, Badauni observes, ‘the superiority of intel¬ 
lect of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered impos¬ 
sible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became 
law*. 
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Nature of the Sikh struggle has changed from one regime to 
another. It has varied with the essential character of the regime and the 
area of Sikh concerns it has chosen to intrude into. It will be observed 
that the established empires of yesterday, the Mughal and the British 
had a limited area of conflict which in turn defined the limit and nature 
of the Sikh strtiggle. Conflict with the Mughals was the severest only 
under the influence of the Hindu Diwan Lakhpat Rai, when 
householder Sikhs were indiscriminately executed and Sikh scriptures 
were destroyid. Except for that short period the Mughal empire was 
basically engaged in an attempt to eliminate Sikh political influence. 
The present dispensation conceives itself to be fighting to the finish. 
The complete dissolution of the Sikh identity, the total dismantling of 
the Order of the Khalsa, is its projected goal. Even the Afghan and 
Persian marauders had not aimed at that: they had sought no more than 
the physical liquidation of the militant Sikh bands which were a great 
hindrance to their regular marauding excursions into India. 

In present times since 1947, the Sikhs have been struggling to 
maintain their identity which is being directly assailed by laws as well 
as by state sponsored subtle propaganda at the academic and popular 
levels. Their religio-social and educational concerns have had to be 
agitated for in the streets. Struggle has had to be launched to safeguard 
the economic interests of thei r Homeland, the Punjab. The water of 
the Punjab rivers which belongs to the State according to all national 
and international laws, has been freely distributed to non-riparian 
slates by the all powerful central government. It is possible to show with 
reference to specific cases that the laws which govern Sikhs in inde¬ 
pendent India are different from the ones applicable to the rest of the 
Indian population. Because of the complete denial of constitutional 
rights, inspite of the written bulky coo? itulion, the Sikhs have been 
fighting with their backs to the wail. Th . nosl unfortunate part of the 
situation is that no attempt has been madby the international and the 
national community to understand th ;ii plight. The bitter struggle 
which entails untold misery to tens of millions of people, goes on. Even 
in this situation of extreme hardship, the Sikhs have held fast to their 
basic concepts about polity and have been consistently working for a 
solution strictly in keeping with their traditions. 

From 1849 to 1947 we have observed that, quite in keeping with 
their tradition, the Sikhs did not seek a solution in terms of absolute, 
sovereignty or territorial exclusiveness. Sirdar Kapur Singh has ad- 
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duced enough evidence to show that during the recent transfer of 
power, the British as well as the Muslims were quite amenable to 
providing an area of exclusive influence to the Sikhs. The Hindu 
Congress had made noises in agreement with the proposition. The 
Sikhs proved true to their tradition in rejecting these tempting offers. 
The Azad Punjab scheme, proposed by the Sikhs is an authentic 
example of what they thought was in keeping with their political 
aspirations. It provided for a Punjab in which the Muslims and the 
Hindus would each have had forty per cent representation in the 
legislature with twenty percent going to the Sikhs. They thought this 
would make mutual dependence a way of life which would ensure 
harmonious living as a single nation paving the way for ever increasing 
cooperation and amity. This arrangement would have eliminated the 
possibility of political subjugation of one section of the population by 
another to the mutual benefit of all concerned. It would have also 
warded off the partition of 1947. 

Throughout the period we observe them shying away from con¬ 
cepts involving rigidly territorial or absolute sovereignty loaded ideals. 
Their willingness to co-exist with others, quest for functional spaces, 
necessary autonomy to all constituents, recognition of certain in¬ 
alienable rights to put it in the terminology of the American constitu¬ 
tion, a polity subject to man made laws in contradistinction to one 
governed by theocratic principles led the Sikhs to accept the arrange¬ 
ment proposed in the May 16, 1946, statement of the British Cabinet 
Mission. The reason why they chose to share common destiny with 
India, was that they fully believed in the ideals sought to be made the 
main features of the Constitution of India; it is another matter that the 
proposition did not materialize and on the pretext of frayed tempers 
in the aftermath of the partition, the original nature of the constitution 
was totally subverted. What remained of it became the casualty of the 
essentially hegemonical nature of Hindu polity which blatantly 
replaced the secular system envisaged, or at least propagated in the 
pre-independence days. 

In the background of their political philosophy, the well known 
Sikh romantic yearning for an effectiveness in state affairs, translated 
itself into an intense desire for a true, democratic, non-sectarian 
confederation affording equal rights to all. This was quite in conformity 
with the philosophy propagated up to 1947 by those who claimed to be 
fighting for the independence of India. The democratic process in 
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India has failed to accommodate the felt needs of definable interest 
groups. It has also failed to convince them of its sincerity or of purity 
or even objectivity of its motives. By this very fact alone, the political 
system as it prevails, has proved itself to be dictatorial and oppressive. 
Secularism in such a polity becomes a mere device in the service of 
Hindu religious and cultural imperialism. In this situation the 
camouflage ol^the mayajal has become a dire necessity to retain a 
semblance of legitimacy. The democratic aspirations of minorities 
have become irrelevant. The state has pul on the veil of secularism 
and democracy in order to mislead public opinion. The image is 
exploited in perpetrating and simulating violence to achieve ulterior 
ends. 

The world has observed in the recent past that such governments 
have resorted to large scale elimination of their own populations, 
democratic professions, secular pretensions, pleas of proud ancient 
civilizations and commitment to modern technology notwithstanding. 
Elaborate democratic paraphernalia and modern technology far from 
deterring the tyrants, actually aided the perpetration of atrocities. The 
world for a long time afterwards never realized that Stalinist Russia 
had indulged in killing of Buddhists and Kulaks in very large numbers 
just as Nazi Germany had eliminated Jews in millions. General en¬ 
lightenment of the age, enormous amount of development in economic, 
social and technological spheres did not prevent a single murder in 
these countries, nor did lip service to higher cultural and moral com 
mitments. Claim of belonging to ancient culture and great civilization 
is not in itself enough to trust a government to be fair to its citizens. 
Peaceful nature of a people did not save the Buddhists in ancient India 
or in modem Communist Russia. In 1992 mass graves of Buddhist 
Lamas executed in Stalinist purges came to light. It is estimated that 
between 1937 and 1940, at least a hundred thousand Buddhists were 
executed during the reign of Horloogiyn Choybalsan of Mongolia. The 
aim was no other than to destroy the influence of Buddhism on national 
life. When the government of the time is so disposed towards a people, 
there are none who are innocent. Baba Charan Singh and even Gurdev 
Singh Kaonke were never considered guilty of any crime but it made 
no difference to their being eliminated after being taken into police 
custody. Such is the fate that the Sikh people have been meeting in 
India since 1947 j 

India has become one of the most violent states in history. For a 
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people like (he Sikhs, who believe that they have a message for the 
world, it has become imperative to defend themselves by whatever 
means they can muster. For a people faced with such a situation, it is 
easy to become convinced that a state thriving on gross immorality 
does not have the monopoly of warfare. And that an individual has as 
much right to wage war against the state if he can convince himself 
about the morality of his cause. Many peoples, inhabiting several areas 
of India have had to defend themselves violently against it. Some 
individual Sikhs resorted to that option in the bloody decade. They had 
travelled the distance to this painful decision through unparalleled, but 
barren of results, peaceful agitations extending to over three decades 
to get justice. 

Failure of the new state to tread the path it had pretended to pave 
for itself during the spurious struggle for freedom, has come as a rude 
shock to all the minorities, particularly, the Sikhs. The system has failed 
itself. It has just remained the saffron clad centaur, red in tooth and 
hoof as it had always been: assumption of the trappings of western style 
democracy, propagation of a peculiar kind of secularism, pretensions 
of a written constitution and the lip service to rule of law and profes¬ 
sions of equality before law do not deter it one bit. Sadly, independent 
India began a new period of history with the customary blowing of 
conch shells. It normally signified a profound change of great mag¬ 
nitude (yugaparivartanam). This time it turned out to be mere ‘sound 
and fury signifying nothing’. More than anything else, a great and 
ancient civilization has last an opportunity which comes literally once 
in a millennia. Its quest for a truly democratic, high minded and decent 
polity has ended in a fiasco. Saddest part of it is that the new dispen¬ 
sation has proved itself particularly fond of Sikh blood. Sikhs qualify 
to be precisely the people who had a right to deserve the eternal 
gratitude of the Hindus who inherited the sovereign power in India. By 
its treatment of the minorities and by completely disregarding the 
solemn promises made to the people, not only has the rationale of 
gaining freedom been sabotaged, the entire civilization has condemned 
itself to the status of a hideous and monstrous society capable of 
supporting only a bloodthirsty polity. All over the country, thinkin g 
people have started asking whether India really deserved her freedom. 
A people who will misuse freedom to oppress can never pass off as 
genuine lovers of freedom - a status truly in consonance with concepts 
which herald the real greatness of nations. 
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Sikhs reacted to the new situation in two ways. Both reactions 
were typical of their particular civilization which had sprung from the 
revealed word, of Cod, the teachings of their great Gurus. They resur¬ 
rected and started laying emphasis on the underlying principles on 
which the struggle for freedom from British rule had ostensibly been 
conducted, federalism, linguistic reorganization and religious 
autonomy were amongst the very basics that they first drew people’s 
attention to. All their peaceful agitations revolved around these central 
propositions. From time to time they proposed certain constitutional 
arrangements, which have been discussed in somewhat detail in the 
previous chapter. Just a little more about the most profound formula¬ 
tion, namely that of the Sikh Homeland, may be briefly referred to here 
as an appropriate ending to the present undertaking. 

In this last decade of unprecedented turmoil in the Punjab, many 
political formulations have mushroomed by way of solution to the 
t angle. Some of these are the products of anger, others of disgust and 
yet others of a strong desire to suppress the Sikhs and maintain the 
status quo. They range from the concept of independent Khalistan to 
the vague Amritsar Declaration proposed, and as promptly aban¬ 
doned, by the Jathcdar of the Akal Takhat, to the state of Punjab being 
further deprived of political control over even law and order. Most of 
them have served as convenient stances and slogans to politicians in a 
hurry. Many political leaders have moved from one to the other more 
often than they have changed their shirts. In the prevailing conditions 
of irresponsibility and unrepresentative political factions, the safest 
conclusion about the political behaviour of Sikh groups is that most of 
them have no other ideology except the ideology of preserving the 
faction they belong to and of enhancing its viability with the aid of 
catchy slogans. 

The Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 1973 perhaps embodies the 
concept which is in harmony with the basic Sikh political impulses. It 
is based on the ideal of complete political autonomy to all groups within 
a mutually complementary, pluralistic set up. It has many advantages 
over other formulations referred to above. It, for the first time, shifts 
emphasis from the traditional territorial concepts and views on ab¬ 
solute sovereignty. It is in keeping with the Sikh ethos which has no 
reverence for the geo-mystical ‘mother India’ image or the spiritual 
significance attached to land. Sikhs do not have much use for the 
traditional concept of patriotism and rather subscribe to patriotism of 
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the ideals and spiritualism, so also the Resolution. No matter what hold 
the slogan of‘my country right or wrong* had on the masses at a certain 
stage of human political maturity, it is no more a religion with majority 
of mankind except the part held in bind of the dark past. At the same 
time its advantage is that it does not interfere with the currently 
esteemed fetish of international boundaries in so far as it does not seek 
their modification in any manner. It does not accept the idea of a 
politically subordinate autonomy or the status of a sub-nation. It is 
more positive in approach and concentrates on functional power 
zones. 

The Anandpur Sahib Resolution, embodying the concept of the 
Sikh Homeland, has an added advantage of precisely defining the 
status which the Sikh people must enjoy for fulfillment of their 
legitimate aspirations. 

Very broadly speaking, they seek a political arrangement which 
has enjoyed the support of all the major conscious groups in India at 
one time or the other. In the form of the Cabinet Mission Proposal 
dated May 16,1946, which contained the all important federal scheme, 
it was accepted at different times both by the Hindu Congress as well 
as the Muslim League. In independent India Article 370 of the Con¬ 
stitution of 1950, which applies to the state of Jammu & Kashmir, 
originally contained provisions which in essence agree with those of the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution. There is a wide measure of support for it 
in South India also. Two important states have expressed their agree¬ 
ment with similar arrangements. On December 12,1959, the following 
non-official resolution was introduced in the Andhra Pradesh Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly: "This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
impress upon the Government of India to amend the Constitution so 
as to confine foreign affairs, defence, communications, planning and 
finance to the Centre and to greatly enlarge the State List to ensure 
democratic decentralization It received a wide measure of support 
from all sections of the House. According to the Hindu , the then Chief 
Minister N. Sanjiva Reddy, who Later became the President of India, 
supported it saying, "Decentralization of powers to the States is more 
necessary -» I suggest that Central Government decentralize their 
powers to the States retaining ultimately in their charge foreign affairs, 
defence and finance". 

Tamil Nadu has not laeeed behind. In a reoort in the Times of 
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India dated January 30, 1996, appeared the following with Tiruchi 
dateline: n DMK president M. Karunanidhi has said the rights and 
privileges and special status given to Kashmir should be made available 
to other states also. Otherwise, he warns ‘we may have to meet the 
situation where there will be several Kashmirs’. Addressing party 
workers here last night at the end of DMK's three-day state conference, 
Mr. Karuninidhi called for the establishment of ‘wholesome and 
genuine federalism’ through state autonomy. The DMK had given up 
Us demand for a separate "Dravida Nadu" in 1962, but not its fight for 
slate autonomy, Mr. Karunanidhi said. He said the demand that 
Dravida Nadu should be for Dravidians alone was mooted before 
independence. Way back in 1974, the then DMK government had 
passed a resolution in the assembly demanding state autonomy". 
Karunanidhi’s party swept the elections in May 1996 and he is now the 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu with an overwhelming majority. We may 
have much to hear from him about state autonomy. 

The West Bengal Legislative Assembly has expressed similar 
views. 

The centaur has been going on with its tandav inspite of the clear 
knowledge that it is dancing the dance of death for the only Hindu 
empire which has come up in a thousand years. Does the centaur know 
that the pool of innocent blood is already knee-deep on the dancing 
floor? Half a century is not yet run through. Almost every month of 
every year is strewn with the debris of broken solemn promises which 
are willingly and publicly made and with the slaughtered bodies of 
legitimate expectations. Every new dawn has witnessed the denial of 
right to life to the most dedicated and noblest of human beings com¬ 
mitted to welfare of all mankind. Those who fought injustice for five 
centuries without relenting, making it possible for the present dispen¬ 
sation to gain ascendancy are the ones whose life, liberty, property, 
honour, spiritual traditions and places of worship are amongst the 
objects placed in front of indiscriminately firing squads of official 
origin. The victims know that they are ordained to survive as they have 
survived under adverse circumstances in the last five centuries. 

No single thing abides in the world, power, pelf and glory are pot 
permanent mistresses, It may not be the same tomorrow. Is it not better 
to sow goodwill and do justice while the sun is shining on the Hindu 
Empire? 
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All this and much more has been said by way of highlighting the 
alarming situation. The evidence of history, however is, that the Cen¬ 
taur, drunk to the full with power, will dance the dance of destruction 
until it is all over. Its hatred and callousness must consume everything. 
All values, all traditions, all trust, all decency and nobility must vanish, 
nay the very sun and moon must go, before its dance can slop. Sadly, 
the centaur is a heartless beast, and in the Indian context it is also a 
deaf being. Cry of the Dalit has not reached its ears in three thousand 
years, and of the Muslims in the last fifty or so. Sikhs can expect nothing 
better. 

Roots of the plant of Sikhism go deep and are sustained by the 
blood of countless martyrs. By virtue of that a Sikh is a sovereign man, 
a member of the sui generis sovereign Order of the Khalsa, and 
sovereign he shall ever remain. He wants nothing much more than to 
belong to a free pluralistic society consisting of equally free groups 
co-existing for the larger welfare of mankind. He believes that the 
concept of the Sikh Homeland fulfills his yearning for a free status. The 
self-determined political status can no longer be denied to him under 
any pretext whatsoever. Do the Indian ruling classes have the political 
wisdom to realize that? Do they have the political maturity to see it as 
the only peaceful solution to the tangle of the Punjab? 

Amelioration of the Sikh situation will come from within. It will 
be sought by honest leaders thrown up by the Sikh sangat through a 
truly democratic churning of the political ocean. Guru alone can guide 
them to a morrow full of hope and cheer. This is their only ‘sure keel 
of ages’. ‘The Noble Rider of the Blue steed is our first resort. The 
Wonderful Lord of the White Hawk is also our last. We look to the 
Compassionate Wearer of the regal Aigrette, the Sovereign of both the 
worlds to guide us, we look to no one else’, says a popular song. This 
song has been on the lips of the believing Sikhs since the late seven¬ 
teenth century. Its crescendo is rising from every Sikh home all over 
the globe and with it the desire to fly to the comforting bosom of the 
Tenth Lord Gobind Singh. 
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Appenjiixt- II 


THE PUNJAB PROBLEM* 

lender the stress of public opinion the Government of India 
apponted a commission to consider and recommend the reorganisa¬ 
tion of States in our country. The Commission received numerous 
memoranda. Every part had to ask for some adjustments. It was 
conceded that the present Provinces had no rational basis. They were 
the result of haphazard growth. • 

The Shiromani Akali Dal also submitted a memorandum for the 
creation of Punjabi Speaking State. The Commission made certain 
recommendations. So far as we were concerned, our request was 
turned down. On the contrary the Commission recommended that 
Punjab, Pepsu and Himachal be united together to form one State. This 
was in accordance with what the Punjab Government had asked for 
and was in consonance with the aspirations of the Communalist Hindus 
in the Jullundur Division. The recommendation gave a shock to the 
Sikh Community as a whole. While all other demands for unilingual 
states had been met the case for a Punjab State has not only been 
rejected, but doubts had been expressed as to the independence and 
distinctiveness of the Punjabi language itself. While others got States 
for their languages, we lost even our language. There is a story told in 
our parts that a lady went to a fakir for blessings for-the prosperity of 
her family, and the fakir, instead of giving her blessings, stripped her 
of her clothes and she came back without the clothes. That is what our 
fate has been. We had gone there with the representation that a state 
should be formed on the basis of the Punjabi language as well. But what 
the recommendations show, if we read them carefully, is that even the 
language should go. 

During the last eight years the Sikhs have been victims of base 
communalism. A regular and sustained propaganda has been carried 
on against us. We have been accused of fissiparous inclinations, we have 
been charged with having ‘Muslim League’ tendencies, we have been 
told that we want further division of the country. It had also been said 
that we have the ‘home’ concept. This had created a bias against us. 
The virulent propaganda could not but have its effect and even the 
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recommendations of the SRC show that they were suffering from 
certain prepossessions and prejudices on account of this propaganda. 
The report concedes that the memorandum of the Akali DaJ was 
mainly based on grounds that are usually put in the case of linguistic 
provinces. I assert that even thatjs a wrong statement. It is entirely 
based on grounds on which other State have been based. There is 
nothing in it of that ‘home’ concept or anything that might injure the 
interests of the country or anything that might be peculiar to this State. 
There is one sentence at the end and if that offends, 1 cannot help it. 
The memorandum related to all other things, that is; it would be a 
homogeneous State, it would eliminate causes of unrest, it would 
remove language controversy, it would help education to be imparted 
in the child’s mother tongue, it would sterengthen border defence, it 
would be surplus in food rich resources with enormous potentialities 
for development, the proposed State would be a model for others to 
emulate much in advance of other States in everything, in education 
and in health. And then the last sentence is this; 

“We hope that India wants such a State and the country needs a 
contented Sikh community, if incidentally, that is also achieved” 

Otherwise, there is nothing that can be taken exception to. 

Sikhs Suspected 

My complaint is that our case has never been considered on 
merits. There was always that lurking suspicion in the minds of our 
contrymen that, perhaps, we are not loyal to this country; we have evil 
designs and we have some truck with some foreign power; We have been 
doing this and we have been doing that. This has been popagated 
throughout the country in the Press and on the platform, and naturally 
even when lies are told and repeated so frequently, they do have some 
effect. I declare it in the strongest terms possible that this is all 
malicious propaganda and is always resorted to, to create an atmos¬ 
phere in which our case may not be considered on merits, so that the 
sympathy that we might gel or evoke in the hearts of our countrymen 
on merits alone might not be available to us. And this is what has 
happened when this Commission was considering this point. 

My complaint is that it is an old legacy. The first Commission 
appointed was the Dar Commission. Our case was not refered to it. 
They had no need to mention that. But in rejecting the demand for 
linguistic provinces they referred to our case also unnecessarily. They 
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said, “if we concede the formation of linguistic provinces, then the 
Sikhs are also demanding a State and that demand might intensify”, 
libis was also pnq of the grounds on which they rejected the plea of all 
the other States. 

Then the case came to the JVP Commission. They had no con- 
gnizance of opr case because they were taking only those cases which 
had been discussed and dealt with by the Dar Commission. But, 1 do 
not know, why they in conclusion put down a sentence- 

We are clearly of opinion that no kind of rectification of boundaries 
in the provinces of North India should be raised at the present moment, 
whatever the merit of such a proposal might be. ” 

The merits are to be ruled out. Whatever the merits might be, no 
such question should be raised at this moment. This is not all. They had 
to admit here, in this report, that this was not referred to them. But, 
even then they decided that they should go into it. They said: “even 
apart from our view of this reference to us, we are firmly of opinion 
that no such question should be raised at the present moment. This 
does not necessarily mean that the demand for the adjustment of 
provincial boundaries is unjustified or without merit.” They had to 
admit that this had merits in itself, but this should not be raised. Those 
raeerits should not be considered. All this suspicion is unfounded. The 
Sikhs arc Indians first and Indians last. They have never done anything 
that may arouse any suspicion in the mind of anybody. 

That is my complaint. Even this commission suspected the Sikhs. 
Even the Dar Commission suspected them as did the JVP Report. I 
wrote a letter to the Prime Minister that these charges are being 
levelled against us, that propaganda is going on in the Press and on the 
platform and I requested the Prime Miriister to institute an enquiry 
into that. I said that if there is even a reasonable suspicion in that repect 
that we have ever betrayed this country or that we have any truck with 
any foreign country, we deserve to be shot at in front of the cannon, 
what to say of giving us a Punjabi Suba. If really that be not a fact If this 
impression goes round, then, certainly, life for the Sikhs in this country 
will be intolerable and will not be worth living. It may not be possible 
for any minority to live in this country if this idea is infused in the minds 
of our countrymen that we are not faithful to this country. 
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Insult of Sikh Intellect 

I have submitted above that the SRC had to concede that out case 
was also based on the usual grounds that are advanced in the case of 
a. demand for a linguistic State. But, then what do, we find in the 
conclusion? Have they adhered to those principles and merits which 
they have laid down? Have they acted on those principles which they 
had laid down for the guidances of themselves? My complaint is that 
not one of those principles was adhered to. They completely forgot the 
merits in our case. Not only that; they have gone much further and 
given us queer counsels. We feel that it is an insult to our intellect as 
well. They say that instead of having an uncertain majority in a small 
State, it is better that the Sikhs should be in a sizeable minority in a 
bigger State. If on linguistic considerations, financial, economic and 
defence and all considerations, the Sikhs can certainly get a majority, 
then the advice of the Commission is that instead of having in a Punjabi 
State a majority, it is advisable for them to have a sizeable minority of 
one-third in a bigger Statc.Why does that come in? Were they giving 
us a Sovereign State in which we were being cut off from the rest of 
India? Did we ask for the division of the country? Was it in our mind 
that we wanted to separate, or is it that in their conclusions their brains 
are being influenced by the impression that perhaps it would be a 
separate State. I feel that that misappreehension and the effect of that 
mischievous propaganda were influencing the decisions of these 
eminent men, when they gave their verdict and insulted us as well. I 
want to ask this question: Where does the question of security and unity 
of India come in so far as internal re-admustment of boundaries 
between the State is concerned. I challenge anybody who inputes this 
to those who desire the re-distribution, I want them to prove in 
whatever way they can that those who ask for this linguistic redistribu¬ 
tion of India are less patriotic or that they have less consideration for 
the unity and security of India. Unity any security of India is dear to us, 
if not more, at least equally with those that have got those ideas in their 
minds. We yield to none in this declaration that we are as patriotic and 
as loyal and as faithful to this country as anybody else can be. 

It is said that it would be better for a brave community, for an 
enterprising community like the Sikhs to have a larger unit instead of 
shutting themselves up into a smaller unit. We have got these words of 
praise very often and we are thankful to those who uttered them. If we 
realise that, then we find that the members of the Commission had that 
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notion in their minds that if a Punjabi Suba is conceded or carved out, 
then all other provinces should be shut to the Sikhs. Is that the idea? 
As Indians, should not the Sikhs have the same opportunity in other 
provinces as anybody else has got? When a section of the Muslims 
wanted a separ^tqState, they have got it and they have gone. Even then 
our State is giving every facility to other Muslims to stay in any of the 
places that they want. We have been trying to accommodate even those 
who want to come here. I endorse that policy. I am happy over it. But 
would it be that it only a linguistie redistribution is made, the Sikhs 
would have access only to that small pond and would not be able 
to move about and shall not have facilities in other provinces? I request 
the readers to appreciate the feelings that are working behind. As I 
said in the beginning, there is a lurking suspicion and mistrust that has 
gone all round. If the country believes that, if our leaders also beieves 
that, if our leaders also believe that we are traitors, let us be told that 
we are not to be trusted. First satisfy yourself that we are true and loyal 
and faithful as anybody else. When that satisfaction is made and we 
arrive at the conclusion that there is nothing wrong so far as our fidelity 
and loyalty is concerned, are we not then entitled to the same privileges 
and the same conveniences as anyone else has got? 

Not only this. We have been told that if we get the Punjabi Suba 
than every Sikh from every other province shall have to come here; that 
will be their fate. This is not only by irresponsible persons or press but 
even by responsible leaders; they talk like that sometimes and I can 
quote instances. We have been told that we are womg in demanding 
this. If we ask for a Punjabi suba and that is given to us, then all those 
Sikhs who are living outside and flourishing in their business and 
enterprises- those Sikhs whose home is outside Punjab and Pepsu 
should all migrate from that place. This, I cannot understand. The same 
suspicion, as I said before when that is removed, I am sure I will have 
all those privileges which any Indian has got. I want nothing more; I 
should make it clear. I am not asking for ay special concessions. I have 
not asked for any weightage or anything like that for the Sikhs. Never 
was that done. There is misapprehension in that respect as well. 1 have 
never asked for any rights particularly for the Sikhs. What we say is that 
we shall have the same rights as any other Indian. We should be treated 
on the same level as any other Indian. We often hear in very fine words 
from our friends that Sikhs arc their kith and kin; there is no difference 
absolutely between a Sikh and a Hindu. We are all one but these 
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Akalies are creating these differences. We are denounced as 
separatists. Let us examine that. We have a distinct religion; that we 
have always claimed, but we have always said that we were included in 
the Hindu fold so.far as social legislations are concerned and we were 
glad of that. Then the President’s Order throws us out of that fold. That 
is one thing. 

Language Disowned 

Then we said that we had the same language. A section of the 
Hindus denied their mother tongue. They disowned Punjabi. Even the 
SRC report says that the Hindus do not admit that Punjabi is their 
language. They openly aver that this is the language of the Sikhs. It 
means that the Sikhs Have a separate Lnaguage. A very prominent 
member, one office-holder of Hindu Mahasabha, said-there was a 
report in papers, and I cannot vouchsafe it further-that he had an 
objection to his children being taught in the Gurmukhi script because 
that would have the imprint of Sikh culture on the children and on their 
future generations. You cannot permit us to say: “We are in the same 
fold” and immediately tell us “No, go away." It was said that Hindus 
and Sikhs had the same language. Now they say it is a Sikh language. 
Then about culture, it is reported that this person said that there would 
be an imprint of Sikh culture. 

Now, 1 am reminded of Jinnah, who in his Resolution of 1940 said: 
“Muslims have got a separate language, separate religion and separate 
culture. All these are distinct and therefore, they are a separate nation” 
We say, we belong to the HinduToId, they say‘no’, this is Sikh language. 
We say, we have the same culture; they say No, get away. Are we the 
separatists. Then? Are we advocating anything that smacks of 
parochialism or separatism? I leave it to the readers to judge to what 
end we have been driven by our brothers and what is going to be the 
ultimate goal of it 

Language, in Punjab is not a fresh problem. The Report says that 
the Hindus have been denying it. May I ask when this denial came up? 
It was for the first time in 1931 at the time of census that certain Hindus 
denied that language because there was competition between Urdu 
and Hindi. The Muslims wanted that Urdu should be the lingua franca, 
the language of the whole country and the Hindus desired, q uite rightly, 
that it should be Hindi. Both of them denied thier mother tongue and 
it is in the record of the Census Report that both have spoken false- 
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hoods. It is only the Sikhs that have stuck to it. The Census Commis¬ 
sioner has reproduced the following in this Report: 

“CENSUS OPERATIONS HAVE BEGUN 


Ques{iot f. 

You shold answer. 

Religion. 

Vedic Dharma. 

Sect^ 

Arya Samajist. 

Caste. 

Nil. 

Race 

Aryan 

Language 

Arya Bhasa (Hindi). 


The Census Committee, Arya Samaj, 


Wachhowali, Lahore." 

This was the origin of the language controversy in the Punjab, 
Though in the beginning this poster was intended against Urdu yet the 
Arya Samaj inspired its followers to disown their mother tongue. In 
Fact the real cause of Hindu Sikh tension can be traced to the antipathy 
of the Samaj towards Sikhism. The Sikhism was a reformist movement 
and the Samaj thought it could progress and floursih only by maligning 
the Sikhs. The Satyarath Parkash contains disparaging remarks for the 
Gurus and the Sikh religion. The Arya Samaj has exhibited its hatred 
for the Sikhs, and whatever was dear to them since its inception. For 
some time this mentality remained dormant, but again after partition 
it was renewed with redoubled vigour and zeal as the Arya Samajist 
became masters of the situation. They dominated in the ruling party; 
they had monopoly over trade and commerce; and they had complete 
control of the Press. They utilised all this equipment and machinery to 
humiliate and disgrace the Sikhs. In 1941 the tabulation of the Census 
figures had to be given up. In 1951 too the attempt to collect this data 
about language proved abortive and the Home Minister had to an¬ 
nounce in the Parliament that no tabulation would be made. There 
were murders also over this language controversy. Yet the SRC says 
that there is no language problem in the Punjab. 

Then, what is the problem? They say it is the communal problem; 
it is not the language problem. They also say that the Hindus have 
always disowned this language. 
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Many have read of the case of Centra] Europe where because of 
the adjustment of foreign territories and nations, certain minorities 
have been left in other States who had a different language. But, here 
in India where we are told that we are one; we have been living here, if 
the Hindus have a different language Punjabi is not thier mother 
tongue, and it is the mother tongue of the Sikhs alone, then either the 
Sikhs have come out of some foreign countries or those Hindus, who 
deny (hat Punjabi is (heir mother longue, are foreigners; (hey are not 
sons of this soil. 

If both arc the sons of this soil and our Hindus brethren deny (heir 
mother longue, does it not require the careful attention of the leaders 
to analyse what the causes are? Several friends have enquired from me 
many a time as to what is the case that these Hindus of Jullnndur 
Division deny their mother tongue. 1 have no answer to it. Some times 
I have said “I have none, You must ask them. I can only say that it is 
communalism, but if they can give you any answer it would be for them 
to make.” 

1 am asked, “why should 1 cry for language?” Are Hindus not also 
the sons of that soil? Do they not have the same language? If the Sikhs 
were to sit silent perhaps the Hindus would not oppose it. 1 only tell 
them that they are two sons of the same mother. The elder one gets 
annoyed perhaps on account of certain faults of the younger one. The 
younger one might have committed certain mistakes or on account of 
his own ignorance, prejudice or Communalism the elder one runs at 
the mother with a dagger in his hand and wants to kill the mother. He 
says: “I must stab her.” The younger one runs to the rescue of the 
mother saying: “Let her be saved. I will sacriface myself. Whatever the 
case I will suffer the conseuences. If the mother survives she will tend 
both, she will love both and the elder brother would realise that he had 
made a mistake.” That is my lot, sir, The language is the mother as is 
generally called. I am the younger brother. Even if on account of my 
mistakes this elder brother is out to kill her I do not permit him to do 
that. 

It is in the records, even in the Report of the Commission, that 
the Hindus do not own Punjabi. I am told that this is not their language. 
How sad? And why did they do it? Now the report has stated that if a 
Punjabi Suba is formed that would not solve any problem. Quite right. 
Why? Because the Hindus do not own it. They have cast aspersions 
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that this is not a distinct language. They have stated that the script 
Devanagari is more suited to the expression of this language. Let it not 
be understood that I am against Hindi. I am certainly for Hindi and it 
is not possible for any Indian to ignore or set it aside. If anybody does 
it, it would be at his own cost. He will suffer himself if he ignores that. 
But my position is that Punjabi, the regional language, should not be 
sacrificed. Let Hindi have its pedestal by all means, even a little more. 
But let it not be done at the sacrifice of the regional language. Let this 
also regain. It should be given the same slat us as any regional language 
has got m any other State. In the Punjab Slate the case was quite easy. 
There are two distinct /ones Punjabi and Hindi. Similarly, in PEPSU. 
there are Punjabi arid Hindi zones. The Punjabi zone ol Punjab is 
contiguous to Punjabi zone of PEPSU. Sachar formula has declared 
that this is the Punjabi zone. The PEPSU Government has declared 
that this is the Punjabi zone. There are no disputes about boundaries. 
Only a declaration is required that the two are united. They would form 
one compact, homogeneous area, rich in financial resources and other 
potentialities. But the SRC Report has departed from the ground. Let 
not anybody be under the impression that there is a great difficulty so 
lar as economic and financial resources are concerned. It would be 
much richer than the present Punjab and PEPSU States. If these areas 
are united, they are officially recognised and regularly demarcated by 
the Government themselves, then the population would be 93 lakhs and 
the proportion of the Sikhs would be 56 percent. 

Sikhs can never be a Majority 

We had some apprehensions when we put up that memorandum. 
Certainly we anticipated we will be confronted with this. Why should 
a majority be converted into a minority? If the Sikhs are in a minority 
at this moment, why should they make a majority by the adjustment? 
Of course, that question struck us and faced us. If there had been no 
suspicion and if we are as good as others then there should not have 
been any question of this proposal of making one party into a majority 
or the other. But facing the facts as they were, we were conscious that 
we would be confronted with that. Therefore, we included certain other 
tracts which were bilingual and in the memorandum that we submitted 
the Sikhs were 47,5 per cent. If this is formed then the language is 
Punjabi and there would be no trouble at all because those who oppose 
now and disown it, they will have no ground at all if ■ this regional 
language is declared for administration and for educational purposes. 
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Then every man who lives there shall find it to his own advantage to 
read it. The present friction would disappear. Would you believe me 
when I say that when I went before the Commission and I was cross- 
examined there, a member of the Commission put me this question:" 
how have you included this part of Ganganagar and part and Karnal in 
that State”. 1 think I said " if they are not Punjabi speaking, let them be 
excluded. Then he said "Oh, then you would become 51 per cent." I 
said then, something in the Constitution might be provided that I 
should always remain in a minority. If I ask for a Punjabi speaking 
State, purely of the Punjabi-speaking areas, I cannot be given because 
I become a majority. If I include other regions, bilingual as well, then 
I am confronted with "these are not Punjabi-speaking areas, so you 
cannot get that". What is the remedy then? Where should I go? If I am 
refused this Punjabi-speaking zone because I become a majority. Then 
do something else and kep me in a minority. We are told that Sikhs 
would be driving out Hindus. They would go out and they would not 
like to remain here. Why? That means, if they form 70 per cent then 
alone they are prepared to stay here. If they become somewhat less, 
but even then a majority, they are not prepared to stay. Pressed further, 
it means that they want a majority and a stranglehold of 70 per cent and 
not less than that. This is their condition for staying. Otherwise, they 
would walk away. We should not think that simple safeguards would 
sufice. There is a superiority complex that Hindus are the rulers and 
other are the ruled. There is an inferiority complex that we have lo 
depend upon and be at their stifference. No amount of safeguards can 
be any substitute for sense of fairplay and justice. This much has been 
admitted by SRC as well. There is no doubt left now that the dominant 
group, and that is mostly Arya Samajist, is positively hostile and even 
inimical to the Sikhs as a community. What is needed is that such 
adjustments in boundaries should be made that this minority may feel 
secure and may have all chances of full development. This is the most 
urgent necessity of the hour. This could be achieved very easily if the 
comission had cared to follow the principles set by themselves for their 
guidance in the reorganisation of States. 

In paragraph 93, the Commisson had laid down the principles. 
They are: preservation and strengthening of the unity and security of 
India; linguistic and cultural homogeneity, financial economic and 
administrative considerations and successful working of the national 
plan”. So fas as these four principles arc concerned, if we look to the 
chapter in which our case is rejected, we will find that there is not a 
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word mentionad as regards the successful working of the national plan. 
Though it has been said elsewhere that the catchment is in Himachal. 
At present we have got 126 lakhs in the present State, out of which 76 
lakhs are in the Punjabi speaking zone and 50 lakhs in the Hindi 
Speaking areal Out of 76 lakhs they are equally divided between the 
Hincbis and the Sikhs-38 lakhs Sikhs and roughly 38 lakhs Hindus. It is 
wrong to say that all Hindus are against a Punjabi speaking area. There 
were deputations led before the Commission by certain hon. Members 
of the Hindu community who supported this idea. Chodhuri Hari 
Chand of Hoshiarpur and Chodhuri Kartar Singh M.L.C. were there. 
Also another Hindu gentlemen Sri Om Parkash Kahol has written a 
book on Hindus and the Punjabi speaking State and he has strongly 
supported it. It is wrong to say that all Hindus are opposed to it. Rather 
the Maha Punjab Samiti- and we put it to the Commission as well - does 
not contain even one member from the rural areas. They represent only 
urban interests and have something vested in the present position. They 
are certainly most vocal. They are in the Government. They have the 
press at their command; they trade and everything and all the equip¬ 
ment that go to form modern machinery. So it is worng to say that all 
Hindus are opposed to the Punjabi speaking state. Even assuming that 
roughly the Sikhs are on the one side and the Hindus are on other side- 
the argument of the commission, we find that in the present Punjab, 
there are 38 lakhs of Sikhs, 38 lakhs of Hindus in the Punjabi speaking 
zone and 50 lakhs of Hindi speaking people, that is the Haryana people. 
These 50 lakhs have made it clear that they want separate Haryana 
Prant. What the views of the three Legislative Assemblies Punjab, 
Pepsu and Himachal Pradesh were, so far as the redistribution is 
concerned should be of some interest to every body. Out of the total of 
138 members who took part in the discussion of the SRC Report, 59 
were from Punjab Legislative Assembly, 51 from PEPSU Legislative 
Assembly and 28 from Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 30 
members have supported the Commission’s proposal for merger of 
Punjab, PEPSU and Himachal Pradesh into one unit out of the 138,91 
members have demanded the formation of three Linguistic States, 
Punjabi speaking State, Haryana State and Himachal Pradesh. Six 
members-five from PEPSU and one from Punjab-were opposed to the 
inclusion of Himachal Pradesh in the future Punjab. They favour the 
merger of Pepsu with Punjab but the question of demarcation of 
suitable boundaries was left to the Congress Hight Command Sub 
committee. Four members have left the whole question of the future 
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boundaries of Punjab State to the Congress High Command. TWo 
members from PEPSU advocated the retention of PEPSU. One from 
PEPSU suggested themeger of Mohindergarh, district with Rajasthan. 
Four members, all from Punjab have not expressed any opinion for or 
against the SRC Report. Though in the Himachal Pradesh Assembly 
28 members participated in the discussion, at the time of voting, 38 
members took part. Four of them voted for the Assembly members. I 
was just giving out the figures, because the Commission has given the 
impression that the majority of the people were opposed to the forma¬ 
tion of a Punjabi speaking slate, and that therefore it falls through. 
Apart from the 50 lakhs Hindus, 1 have given the indication from the 
debate of the Legislative Assembly, that 38 lakhs Sikhs also have 
favoured it. Nobody has said that there are any Sikhs who opposed it. 
83 lakhs were there in all. Of course, there might be one or two here or 
three or four on the other side, but roughly, 88 lakhs favoured it ahd 38 
lalchs opposed the formation of a Punjabi Suba and Haryana. Can it be 
said that the majority of the people were opposed to it? If they want to 
say that this majority includes Haryana people, and say that 70 percent 
are opposed to it, it is absurd. 

Similar is the case in regard to PEPSU, Punjabi zone. There are 
17 lakhs of Sikhs and 12 lakhs of Hindus there. They have no objection 
ot read Pujnabi. There is no problem at all. The commission has 
created a fresh problem. PEPSU was going on peacefully. The lan¬ 
guage policy is not objected to by anybody. Certainly that question 
involves complications similar to those that are appear ing here in the 
Punjab. If we calculate the number of people in the Punjabi speaking 
area that was proposed to be made, there would have been 55 lakhs of 
Sikhs and 50 lakhs Hindus. In that respect, we can say that, if all are 
Indians and no premium is to be placed because a certain person 
belongs to this community or that community, certainly the majority 
was in favour of a Punjabi speaking State. It is simple arithmetic and 
nothing more than that, wishes of the people are to be ascertained from 
the debates in the Assembley and it is said that the requisite minimum 
measure of agreement must come. 1 want to ask whether the proposal 
of the Commission in respect of a Punjabi speaking State was ever 
considered in the light of this test. There at least one third were 
opposed to it and two thirds were in favour of the Punjabi Suba Here 
one-fourth are in favour of the proposal of the Commission and 
three-fourths are opposed to it. 
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Self Sufficiency & Security 

Out of 1,76,00,000 people, 55 lakhs of Sikhs at least are opposed 
to it; 50 lakhs Harianwis do not want it and at least 10 lakhs of people 
from Himachal Pradesh are opposed to it. This is simple arithmetic 
aujjl the percentage can be calculated. 1 only want to a$k whether that 
test was to be applied only for the rejection of a Punjabi-speaking State 
and not for forming the new proposed state. Does that test lose its force 
and efficacy because other proposals are being made now? Why is that 
test not applied here? It is said that the Akali Dal Memorandum put it 
that these are deficit areas. We did put it. We were deficit when the 
country was divided. But now the Punjabis have made it a surplus State, 
Other areas are being added on to this, so that the headache of the 
centre may be shifted to Punjab, and Punjab might have to bear that 
deficit. Punjab must be put in charge of these deficit areas and be 
responsible for them. Are these people only cattle or to be considered 
only as livestock that is to be put in a box and despatched to any place 
that is desired? Should you deliver them only on the sweet will of the 
consigner or has the consignee also any say in that matter. Another 
reason is given. The catchment area is there in the Himachal Pradesh 
and therefore it should be part of the same State. We are asked to 
consider the whole country as one unit. So far as the proposal of the 
commission is concerned, there is a minority report that is should be 
contrally administered area. Does the centre intend to stop giving the 
water to the areas because the headworks are here? Bhakra Dam is 
there and lands in Rajasthean and other areas are to be irrigated by its 
waters. For that reason, can all these areas be put in one State? 

SRC have united together unnatural zones which have nothing in 
common between them: Therefore, the whole trouble arises. Unless 
the solution that has been made applicable in the other States is applied 
in this zone also, there would not be contentment and permanent 
peace. The people would not be able to live in amity. The Commisson 
have raised the question of national security and unity also. Now, there 
are two zones separate and distinct. What whould happen in the 
future? Every Hamlet, every cottage will be a bilingual cottage, bilin¬ 
gual hamlet. This will go to the farthest ends of the border where there 
is no trouble at all. Hindus and Sikhs are living together even in the 
farthest corner.The Commission has encouraged the Hindus to disown 
Punjabi and claim Hindi as their mother tongue. When every Hindu 
becomes conscious of this and this mentality permeates even to the 
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remotest comer, would it be in the interest of national security. Surely 
language is culture and forms part of a pattern of life and has certain 
values in life. You say Punjabi is not the Language of a Hindu sitting 
in the remostest corner at the border which is vulnerable. We have to 
guard against it. You would be allowing two languages, two cultures to 
remain there which will separate permanently the Hindus and the 
Sikhs. Those who say that there is no difference between Hindus and 
Sikhs are trying to apply a formula by which they are creating that 
difference where none exists at present. That, I say would not add to 
the security of the State and that it would be detrimental to the country 
as a whole. 


Religious & Political Aspects 

The problem of Punjab has not been tackled property so far. It is 
a complex problem. It is not merely linguistic or of script as the 
commission was misled to believe. Of course the Sikhs attach the 
greatest importance to Punjabi “Each language, with its choice of 
words its turn of phrase; its very idiom and peculiarity is a sort of 
philosophy which expresses the past history, the character, and the 
psychological identity of those accustomed to use it” Language is in 
fact key to all intellectual and a great part of spiritual life. All Punjabis 
must have felt pride in their past history and traditions which are 
inextricably knit with this language. But if the communal Hindus wishes 
to cut himself off from this glorious past he should not expect a Sikh to 
betray his mother tongue. We hope that we should not be dubbed as 
traitors for hugging to our mother. 

But this is not all. There is religious problem as well. The Arya 
Samaj never spared our Gururs even. The believers in Satyarath 
Parkash have always been haters of Sikhs and Sikhism, Now they have 
the power and influence. Naturally that is being used against the Sikhs. 
When we cry out of anguish then the whole machine of propaganda is 
set against us. We are maligned, defamed and humiliated. 

But even this is not all. The problem in the Punjab is political as 
well. It was bound to be so. Those that have power are not prepared to 
share it with others. They prompt certain Sikhs to support them in their 
saddle and throw them some crumbs. Only spineless fellows are 
chosen. These few are nourished and fed at the expense of the com¬ 
munity. They try to prove loyal to their masters and the Sikhs in general 
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feci aggrieved. The gulf widens and the problems become more com¬ 
plicated. 

Even so it is not a unique problem. The minorities have always 
existed in every country. They “will continue to exist and will continue 
to present a problem which statecraft will find insoluble until it tries 
the method-so rarely adopted hitherto, pf applying the principles of 
justice, equality and good Government. Then minorities will cease to 
be a tormenWo the State possessing them, and will become, instead a 
blessing. May that day come soon” If this method of justice and fairplay 
had been applied there would have been no problem in the Punjab. 
Under the present circumstances it is the abuse of democracy, 

Now our national leaders have taken up this question. The Sikhs 
have complete faith in them. We have explained our difficulties and we 
hope that they have understood them fully, We arc sanguine that with 
their vast experience and ample resourcefulness such adjustments 
would be brought about as would guarantee a sense of security to this 
important minority, and would create circumstances wherein the Sikhs 
eftn grow to their full stature and can direct their energies to the 
constructive programmes in the county. 



Appendix- III 


Utro w ftiorf^HTjTvr 

ft'dd ^ Hdy fiJ'ti crolaH tP"WH T T : ft - 

dtot ftiW § tofe fto^tot ft fe toTO fto >to T tot <^t 
to*TO tot' oto toWF t fi^T ^t tot BTM 7> TO^to 7 

3tl'' [26 tot 1929 ^t 

Wto, to 3 STO^IWS leK^HT tot ft fe MTff 
Mto ^fteMT § to totol 3 W to* tot wM 3+ f^J 
TO *rtot § to ^ 3^H tosfti £•§ u^T & ftr to 

to tow reto tot >to tor to ^t to ^"fto >nto to 
tot, TOTto ^t TOt TO?T ^t TFto TOI 

[TO 1 ^ tot, to tot>>P 19 KTO 1931 

tow ^t tow to to tow tore ^t tocr fti to 
to to to aw to to ^tot, to £ fto to to to 
Mfto to 3 i{to tor tor to to fa to wtot ^ 
THFr^T >re HTOI [flW'i/l 1946, wfaw 

tofat, to »fWt kto to tori i £to re to wtotto 
to to tomb t£ it re i w § w Hvto to into wi 
i TO TO3 1 to TO- 

‘to i W HHW 1 TO cTTM 1 w Tnto i., 
to <v <ri re ^ 6 , ii it oi'd y'<*) to 

to fft ^ ?T iil TO ZFWH TD-TH i to to 

tot to wreto to to- d'du'^t to tot, wfto tot to 
tor, Trtot tot to tot, BHwwto feHro fifeareft to tot 
t tow >row £ wwtot Bto tot ttow vretot to toti 

WW U?FH - flptf^ ftfur u^K 

to»r tot»r, fto w^ it w& 

to 1- fai ssto>r, to Hiti, ttoi 
itot to to Bf tot, & tot ufaw 

dlBc/1 W'9 ^6^, ofA TOctl ^'31 

tot»T TOH fft TTH tor, B^»r toto w 
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*“**'<£ >>fHT t, TOO tdd'HTl 
ddy'rtl ^ TO 7 7>, ^ffet fed ddVFd 
^td 7 #dd dftIM 7 , B 7 ^t UJTHI 

WY{£ fetdMdl, feff dfWd 

oTd^ dfa dfe, fef^t "# ddd'dl 
UTM 3 Hdfe, d 7 ^ d 7 ^ Hiftra 7 ^ 

> >f r fe tldl't? dd f(, iE*H ^ ufoc^'d I 
ddd 7 *fed dt? old, af^ y'cJd 

^fer TTH?) ^\W sfe cfed 7 , te»ffe d* 7 ^ IFdJ 
WWl ^ ddd B^t, fe^M 7 TFd 7 ^d 
MHd HVf fed TWd iTO, dd£ »fe ^dl 
> Hf^dWd T d d T fe>H T , B 7 §licdd 

fe^t ddrffet dEft, dd M HddGl'tf I 
^ df^M 7 dfolddft, ddd ^HI 

dd 7 UB^M 7 3fetw ddf dddTI 

mSot fePTffet PFdd 7 , E PfeHd'A 

*f T re w& to ddH ^hroi' 

^ dM 7 TO BBT dfef, 3 d^TdTd 
dd dfe dfe, W VFd dfWdl' 
fed?) 7 oiPde dfew dfen gfe 

dfe fd 7 ^t^f 7 , TO t TO dfe sfel 
^F-Hfet ddfe Hd, 3fet Bd Bd 7 ^ 

^IdTd. ^td 7 ?), d~H, BFHvftd MddFdl 
d ddTt fcfe ^Uf3, d |2I dfcPTO 
fedd fotf§ dfe dfe, d^ t TO I 

fet S 7 ^ 7 fet tftdB TO 

^ fet TOd d 7 , fedd fet >>fdl 

feTFd fed’d' Bft d§, >>ffe tfcp 

^HB 7 oTFTd 7 Hfehd 7 , 'd 7 fe»f 7 d 7 dHI 

Bfe^d Hfe TOd, dfedd H 7 ^ 3d 
feH VFd dfdtfly £, dd^ ifet Vfel 
Hdd d^ 7 d3, ^t. # ^dTcFH 

ddd ^ Wtf i*. fed UlB'^d TFHI 



■^5 ^ W&H fat, W3 iW gu 
U^g 7 feint H5f3 utft-H3UI 

a* — — tts 

Sar, tir 7 . gtftw. ^ ggH-wryg 
W W W<? TO^t»r, faf t£t HHH^I 
ggf get fag tr, sfepjf'flJa - i nfog 
Sofcf'H t gm t, ;?gfa?F t^ 7 gfadl 
HT? U^ feaft, of^t ST# wife 
H3H TT^K t fW §, iffa 7 tjFf tTE^HI 
H 1 ^?: Hcjy 1 ctfafaH 7 lift WHof'd 

to# srat fag 7 t fa? ifa gg g iai 
£g fam fag Braftw. wtr § tapg - 
'tffa 35ft 3 to 3 , gfat g ngg 7 irgj' 
335ft war ta, afro wfa tg 
gg wfa »m ift. w 3 3 ai 
»th wh g fa gift , ng fafa gf^g 
fag gfa ggg wgi 

wa wh faro gg fa, yfa Haifa to 
> fe§ »fcfat u/afa, *wg fewat usrr 
‘to? 7 ’ gw h 7 tW. Ofa rft utoa 
TOH TOHBft ftffaaft, 5 ft gftptf 7 WBI 
fafag fad 1 ojdfrfl^H 7 , ggfatw gg yg'd 1 
fa ? 7 fag 7 M 7 foT»r, g»fay fa ggwi 
Itiifl^H 7 tj9tj fa, diO^H 7 S^hn 7 fag 

H^tM 7 fa fa VFHfa, fat W fat?! 

fa fa. , Tferfat faaift, a 7 H 7 lM afa 
ggg faaifa grfag fa, gfa ffafa fag; 
gw g 7 wfe?w to uafa 7 w wtoti 
■ttQ d<B fan gg aifa, g ygygji 
ijM. w3 1 fa, fa fafat nrafan 

grift ffagg wz fa, fet wfa fani 
>to Hftipx 7 gg fag, fafat gfa vrg 
'yg a 7 tob 7 yg fa,' ffai# trfa yaw 
>fag r gg Tfeng w, gfew t ggg 
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TOH tT TT to tF, tot fto 7i f I 
uto VPfeM 7 , to 7 U*U UtTHI 
’te T U VFHH to HUTU 1 to VEUUI 

to to&fr to &, fa tofe f topg 
to hu to, toto 3 3 t vrei 
to £ fto TO to, H 3 to' ^ HH 
fto ftoto, ura ura tth 0 ton 
to u r w to ura ton 
3?fe>>r to»T H T ^t»f 7 , HUfet H5 I 

Hny H^THH toto to §33 feu f 3 
to fato fato tofe hu i 

feu^-iprto tto. fto to 

vto HUHU Hfe WfeM 7 HTUI 

tor? to? vtto, to totonu 

McJlfd yy' to to ufet U T U T U T UI 

tffed M^ V-fe U 7 , ofe 7 feu Uaid'd 
HfeMHFU to B 7 to toM 7 f^Hd'tJ'd I 
to HUtoM 7 to ife^H 7 , UHU UBH to HBT 
feto A'M UtUH to, Qdt ftTHH oTUUTI 
t"d fo(H?> <il, feuto siU^l M’U 
w} Mnjto U^TU ft, to UcJT U 7 U^UI 
to Hto to 7m to, 'utr uto to 

to to 7 wa^to to to ^s-toi 

UHU MFF3 7 toH?, to tot H 7 ^ 

to uud'dl h^, f^rs rtto uuuvn 
fed dyy tot QcS<i], Hdd t-t Jt y<Socd 
yuto tototo toto, m 7 ^ to hzfui 

W 7 to’ feTM 7 , W HSsP7> 

fen uuto tot afo to, to^ 7 ft mhh 7 ^’ 
^u! to ton ton, to »rfe ^ mu 

HU 7 fetot wn tot, M& tou HHHI 

to tot totot oR* 7 ' ^t, hhhu to m^u - 
HUH^to to to, ^uto ufto H^l ifetotl 
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